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STANLEY’S JEWISH HISTORY! 


HE proceedings of the last few 
years have furnished many 
illustrations of a remark ascribed 
to Professor Agassiz, descriptive of 
the reception which each fresh dis- 
covery in physical science meets 
with at the hands of popular igno- 
rance and prejudice. At the first an- 
nouncement people say that it is not 
true; next that it is contrary to reli- 
gion; and lastly, when the force of 
demonstration can no longer be re- 
sisted, thateverybody knewit before. 
Doubtless this is not very wise or 
philosophical; yet it is very natural, 
und, on the whole, very excusable. 
Considering the course which events 
have taken, considering the extent 
to which cherished beliefs and 
prepossessions have been assailed, 
sometimes, it must be confessed, 
rudely and wantonly enough, con- 
sidering also the magnitude and 
importance of the interests in- 
volved, it cannot be denied that 
there is much to be saidgin justifi- 
cation of the zeal which, from a 
natural dread of the effect of 
such speculations, would gladly 
stifle all investigation of dange- 
rous subjects. For physical science 
is not the only matter which has 
furnished ground for alarm, and, 
we must add, for much unfair and 
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intemperate language. Pre-eminent 
among the subjects which have been 
so treated are, as might be expected, 
the cognate studies of Jewish his- 
tory and Biblical criticism. It is 
not at all probable, nor is it indeed 
to be at all desired, that we shall 
ever reach the final or acquiescent 
stage of opinion on these topics: 
they are not such as admit, like 
physical truths, of actual demonstra- 
tion, but must ever remain more 
or less matter of belief or matter of 
opinion. It is consequently more 
probable, judging from the expe- 
rience of past times, that there 
will be a reaction, a retrograde 
movement, and that as ‘dogma’ 
has had to yield to ‘liberalism,’ 
so liberalism will have in return 
to surrender the field to dogma- 
tism. Not, however, that the past 
will ever be replaced: human ex- 
perience forbids the expectation, 
or the fear. Something will have 
been gained ; something, possibly, 
lost; old phases of opinion have 
passed away, never, in all proba- 
bility, to return; but he would 
be a bold man who should ven- 
ture to predict in the face of the 
events of the last thirty years 
an uninterrupted course to the 
opinions now apparently in the 
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ascendant. Be this as it may, thus 
much appears certain, that the 
‘conventional haze’ which, it may 
be admitted, has in some respects 
a good deal dimmed the view of 
Jewish history and Jewish polity, 
has been effectually dispelled; and 
will not again be suffered to gather 
round the sacred records. Histori- 
cal and philological research, aided 
by increased facilities of travel and 
the consequent enlarged acquain- 
tance with the scenery and to- 
pography of the Holy Land, have 
shed a light upon those records 
which, it may be confidently pre- 
dicted, will never again be wholly 
overclouded. On one point we are 
infinitely indebted to the writer 
of the volumes before us: the 
charming and picturesque descrip- 
tions, with which both this and 
his fermer work abound, have 
clothed the scenes of the Scripture 
history with a life and reality which 
his predecessors in the same field 
had failed to impart to them. No 
one can refuse to acknowledge, and 
few probably will wholly regret, 
the change in the mode of view- 
ing these subjects which has been 
effected within the last few years 
by that free handling of them in 
a becoming spirit in which the 
learned and venerable Dean of 
St. Paul’s may be said to have 
led the way in this country.'! A 
very brief retrospect would suf- 
fice to show how greatly the opi- 
nions entertained by those most 
free from any suspicion of scepti- 
cism or rationalism, have been 
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modified by the results of recent 
inquiry. It is not many years, 
as Dr. Stanley reminds us, since 
much offence was given by Dean 
Milman, when he ventured to sug- 
gest the original likeness of Abra- 
ham by calling him a Bedouin 
sheykh, a suggestion which to the 
eye of many a student clothed the 
figure of the patriarch with a 
reality which it never possessed 
before.2 It is, he observes, one ad- 
vantage flowing from the multipli- 
cation of Eastern travels, and, it 
might have been added, from the 
prevalence of larger as well as more 
accurate conceptions of history and 
ethnology, that such offence could 
now no longer be taken. He need 
scarcely have expressed his ap- 
prehension lest to speak of the 
conquest of Palestine should give 
offence as suggesting the likeness 
of other conquests, and ‘ compelling 
us to regard the geography, the 
battles, the settlement of Israel as 
we should consider the like circum- 
tances in other countries.’ 

It cannot, however, be denied 
that there is another side to all this. 
It is at least open to grave doubt 
whether the loss may not prove to 
be on the whole greater than the 
gain; whether the advantages to be 
derived from a clearer perception, 
a more vivid realisation of the 
scenes, the characters, and the 
events of Scripture history are not 
more than neutralised by the air 


of uncertainty which this mode of 


treatment tends apparently to throw 
over the history itself as a trust- 








? Dr. Stanley, who omits no opportunity of expressing his admiration of the Christian 
Year and his respect for its lamented author, observes that he was one of the first 
samong our divines who ventured, in his well-known poems, to allude to the scenes and 
characters of the sacred story in the same terms that he would have used if speaking of 
any other remarkable history. As another instance of such ‘free handling,’ he refers to 
‘the prefaces to Dr. Pusey’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets. It may be questioned, 
perhaps, whether either of those distinguished men could have been altogether willing 
ito accept the compliment thus offered them. 

? To those who are old enough to remember the reception which Dean Milman's Jewish 
History met with at its first appearance, it is curious to note, as a mark of the progress 
of opinion, the publication of the third edition and one might almost add its general 
acceptance, on the side of orthodoxy, and as a protest against the development of that 
rationalistic spirit with which it was once so freely reproached. 
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worthy record of facts. The ques- 
tionmay therefore be raised, whether 
or to what extent it is desirable, or 
even permissible to apply to the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament 
the ordinary rules of historical and 
philological criticism.' It may be 
asked, Is it safe to rest the truths and 
doctrines of religion on the truth of 
the history as tested by the critical 
faculty? Historical evidence can 
never reach to more than a very 
high degree of probability, and may, 
of course, fall indefinitely below it ; 
but religious truth must repose on 
something certain, or it amounts in 
effect to nothing at all. There is no 
need for investigating the facts in 
a critical spirit; it is wholly mis- 
placed when so employed: their 
credibility to us rests on other and 
sufficient grounds. Besides, if these 
principles of criticism are admitted, 
where is the line to be drawn? Is 
it to be extended to the New Testa- 
ment as well—as it certainly will 
be, and, indeed, already has been ; 
are you prepared to admit uncer- 
tainties there, as well as in the Old ? 
And are we to go on for ever ex- 
amining the grounds of our belief, 
for ever discussing and inquiring, 
for ever making religion a subject 
of philosophic investigation instead 
of the light and guide of our lives ? 
And even as regards the alleged 
advantages, it may be questioned 
whether they are as great as at first 
sight appears ; there i is, as has often 
been pointed out, much risk of fal- 
lacy in drawing historical parallels, 
especially when the persons, events 
and institutions which it is sought 
to compare are separated by so wide 
an interval of time and by so vast 
a difference of race, position, social 
habits, and the other causes which 
influence the formation of character; 
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we know how readily the mind dis- 
covers in the phenomena of history 
the reflection of its own precon- 
ceived notions. Secularise the his- 
tory of the Jewish republic or the 
Jewish monarchy as much as you 
will, it is still utterly unlike any 
state or government in modern 
Europe; the whole condition of so- 
ciety was still so utterly different 
from anything with which we are 
familiar that you only mislead by 
comparing the two together. On the 
other hand, to dwell, for instance, 
on Abraham’s position as the chief 
of a nomad tribe is to obscure the 
points of resemblance, to weaken 
the link which binds him to us as 
a man of like passions and like 
trials with ourselves. 

We are not disposed to deny or 
undervalue the weight of these and 
the like objections, nor do we wish 
to conceal from ourselves that Bib- 
lical criticism, to use a general and 
comprehensive term, is not, even 
when kept within moderate limits, 
wholly unattended with danger. 
Yet, on the other hand, it may 
be urged that if theological or 
religious truth is to be inferred 
from, or in any way to rest upon 
facts, it is obviously of the last: 
importance that the facts should 
be certain and well authenticated. 
Such a certainty they may be 
said to have had until the grounds 
of it were questioned ; but was it 
not after all, to the great majority 
of minds, of the nature of a moral 
or subjective rather than of a de- 
monstrative or historical certainty ? 
It might have been well, perhaps, if 
people had been contented to rest in 
that, but they have not been suffered 
to do so; the course of opinion has 
set altogether in the opposite direc- 
tion? But are we to admit that the 


' It is obvious that the mua has in reality a much oben scope, extending to the 
prophetic and poetical books as well, and embracing the consideration of their date, 
genuineness, and authenticity, and, in short, the whole question of inspiration generally. 
This, however, is altogether bey ond our present purpose and limits. 

2 See this drawn out in the chapter on the Miracles of the Church, in Lecky’s History 


of Rationalism. 
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scriptural narratives will not bear 
the application of fair and candid 
historical analysis, or the books in 
which they are contained the test 
of critical examination? We will 
admit nothing of the kind. It 
would be tantamount to surrender- 
ing them as authentic, to saying 
in effect that the history is not to 
be treated as history, but as some- 
thing else. And though it be true 
that historical evidence cannot reach 
beyond the bounds of probability, 
yet the degree of probability may 
be so high as to amount to moral 
certainty ; and it is important to 
remember that its credibility if once 
established on solid grounds is 
little, if at all, affected by lapse of 
time: we are at least as sure of the 
accuracy of Thucydides as of Hume, 

Alison, or Macaulay ; and further, 

are we not in some danger of falling 
into an error against which the 
history of past controversies and 
worn-out beliefs furnishes so many 
warnings? Time was when it was 
thought that to question the reality 
of the countless miracles said to 
have been wrought by the early and 
medieval saints and relics, was to 
assail one of the main bulwarks of 
Christianity. So late as 1768 John 
Wesley could write of those who held 
witchcraft to be a delusion, ‘They 
well know (whether Christians 
know it or not) that the giving up 
witchcraft is in effect giving up the 
Bible.’ The bare mention of the 
words astronomy and geology is suf- 
ficient to suggest a caution against 
staking the truth of Christianity 
upon the correctness of any parti- 
cular view of the contents of por- 
tions of the Old Testament, or even 
of special theories of inspiration, 

maintained though they may be by 

good and learned men, and sanc- 
tioned by the unhesitating belief of 
past ages. If it be asked, whither 
is all this tending, what will be the 
ultimate results P we venture to ex- 
press a confident hope that they 
will not be more disastrous than 
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those of the like intellectual move- 
ments in times gone by, that al- 
though the old unquestioning form 
of belief in which the facts were 
accepted on other than historical 
evidence may have passed away, 
we shall arrive at equal certainty 
though on different, and it may be, 
even securer grounds, because less 
liable to be assailed. And as re- 
gards the present phase of the dis- 
cussion, it may reasonably be anti- 
cipated, in perfect accordance with 
past experience, that the extrava- 
gancies and absurdities now so freely 
broached, will melt away under the 
corrective influences of sound learn- 
ing and common sense, leaving a 
residuum of solid gain for those who 
come after. That this will not be 
effected without peril and perplexity 
to many an anxious spirit we are 
mournfully conscious: it is the sad 
though inevitable penalty of free 
discussion on subjects of this nature. 
Meantime we have to deal with ex- 
isting circumstances and meet them 
as best we can: the inquiry will go 
on; we cannot stifle it if we would: 
it is better therefore to draw from 
it such profit as we may, and espe- 
cially in the direction which, as 
before intimated, seems most free 
from danger, and in which Dr. 
Stanley peculiarly excels, in acqui- 
ring a more real and accurate con- 
ception of the characters, habits and 
scenes of scripture history 

Yet while agreeing with our au- 
thor, as on these.grounds we cannot 
but do, in protesting against ‘ the 
elimination of the historics il ele- 
ment from the sacred narrative,’ 
and against the timid and almost 
superstitious sentiment which per- 
sists in ignoring altogether the se- 
cular aspect of the events therein 
recorded,—while maintaining the 
lawfulness, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of studying that narrative 
by the light which modern his- 
torical, ethnological, in a word, 
scientific research in general, has 
thrown upon these in common with 
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other ancient writings,—while for- 
bearing even to claim for it exemp- 
tion from the application, within 
the limits prescribed by their spe- 
cial character, 
rules of historical criticism,—we 
most cordially and entirely agree 
with him in contending for the 
maintenance of the distinction which 
good taste no less than reverence 
will always endeavour to preserve 
between the Jewish and other his- 
tories. On this point we willingly 
quote the words of one whose specu- 
lations, often, it must be confessed, 
somewhat mystical and unintel- 
ligible, yet always bold and i inge- 
nious, procured him an ill name 
among theologians which he scarcely 


deserved, and which had he lived 
a few years later, he would have 
escaped. 


I take up this work |the Bible], says 
Joleridge, ‘with the purpose to read it 
for the first time as i should any other 
work—as far at least as I can or dare. 
For I neither can nor dare throw off a 
strong and awful prepossession in its 
favour—certain as I am that a large part 
of the light and life, in and by which I see, 
love and embrace the truths and the 
strengths co-organised into a living body 
of faith and knowledge in the four pre- 
ceding classes [grounds of faith before 
specified] has been directly or indirectly 
derived to me from this sacred volume— 
and unable to determine what I do not 
owe to its influences,”! 

Here there is nothing that can 
fairly be stigmatised as free-think- 
ing or rationalistic in any offensive 
sense of the words; the principle 
here laid down is that of ‘free 
handling’ doubtless, but certainly 
‘in a becoming spirit.” We shall 
miss the true meaning of the Bible 
unless we bear constantly in mind 
the two-fold aspect under which it 
presents itself to our view: on the 
one hand, it is a history of wars, 
migrations, conquests, social revo- 
lutions, political combinations, such 
as those with which profane history 
abounds, movements in which the 
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vast majority of the actors, very 
often the leaders themselves, were 
ordinary men, acting on the motives 
and principles which usually impel 
men under like conditions, with 
little or no consciousness, as regards 
the masses at all events, of any 
special mission, or Divine impulse, 
none, at any rate, distinguishable 
from the fierce religious zeal which 
blazed out in the Mohammedan of 
the seventh, or the Puritan of the 
seventeenth century. It is doubt- 
ful whether we are justified in say- 
ing even so much as this; for it 
is the constant complaint of the 
nobler spirits, whether soldiers, 
prophets or kings, from Moses and 
Joshua to Samuel and David, from 
Elijah and Elisha to Jeremiah’ and 
Ezekiel, that they denied or doubted 
any Divine power or presence 
among them ; their sensuality, their 
cold-heartedness, their ferocity, 
their deadness to all higher and 
purer spiritual influences, are the 
unceasing burden of reproof in 
the mouth of every one who felt 
within himself a spark of heaven- 
inspired zeal for the honour of God 
and the welfare of his people. This 
is on the very surface of the history 
from beginning to end; we may 
say it therefore without any fear 
of shocking the feelings of any one 
who has taken the smallest pains 
to understand the real character of 
the Jews and the nature of their 
social and political organisation. 
There are those, indeed, who as- 
sume a continued miraculous inter- 
ference with the ordinary laws of 
public and of domestic life, du- 
ring all the many centuries from 
the Exodus to the Captivity, an 
interference differing so entirely 
in kind as well as in degree from 
what the world has ever seen 
in other times or other places. 
On such an hypothesis the his- 
tory becomes, we do not hesitate 
to say, simply incredible; or if 
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credible, it loses all its moral signi- 
ficance. For in the first place, if 
miraculous interpositions are of 
every-day occurrence, they cease to 
all intents and purposes to be mi- 
raculous, and become a part of the 
regular order of things. Waiving 
this point, however, it is clear that 
if the sign by which the prophet’s 
mission was attested was so clearly 
and unmistakably a sign from 
heaven as to force conviction, there 
was no exercise of faith, in a word 
no trial, in the matter; if, on the 
other hand, being such as is some- 
times supposed it was disregarded, 
the blindness and hardness which 
could reject it become so abnormal 
as to deprive it of all weight as a 
moral lesson. 

It is obvious, if one remembers 
the length of time embraced in the 
brief chronicle which remains to us, 
that these events, whatever their 
nature, usually occurred at distant 
intervals; next, it must be remem- 
bered that with the exception of a 
few well-known instances they were, 
many of them, not matters of public 
notoriety, but rested on the testi- 
mony of a few, often of one or two 
and those obscure individuals; and 
lastly that the universal belief in 
witchcraft and the like agencies, by 
suggesting doubts as to the source 
whence the alleged miracle pro- 
ceeded, as effectually neutralised 
its influence as the general disbelief 
in the possibility of such occurrences 
would do now. 

To this doubtless is to be ascribed 
the comparatively slight effect pro- 
duced on the minds of the Egyp- 
tians by the signs with which Moses 
authenticated his missionand proved 
his power. It was for the same 
reason, probably, that so little stress 
was laid by the apostles, whether 
in preaching or writing, on our 
Lord’s miracles, which were not in- 
deed contested by their adversaries, 
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whether Jewish or heathen: by the 
one they were ascribed to other than 
Divine agency; by the others they 
were placed on a level with those 
of other wonder-workers, real or 
pretended, as, e.g. Apollonius of 
Tyana. 

There is consequently no reason 
for supposing the external aspect 
of Jewish society or the principles 
on which it was generally regulated 
to have been of the peculiar and 
outwardly exceptional character 
which appears to be very commonly 
attributed to them. We must be 
pardoned if we dwell a few moments 
longer on this point, as it is one 
most essential to the right under- 
standing of the history. We cannot 
help suspecting that in this particu- 
lar the relative position of the Jews 
and the neighbouring tribes has 
been a good deal obscured and mis- 
understood. The visible line of 
demarcation between them can 
scarcely have been so strongly de- 
fined as is generally supposed. 
Circumcision, for example, which 
holds so prominent a place in the 
terms of the Jewish covenant, from 
whatever source originally derived, 
was by no means an absolutely dis- 
tinctive rite. So far from being 
the exclusive mark of the descen- 
dants of Abraham, it was a custom 
which they shared in common with 
the Arabians and Egyptians, as well 
as the Canaanite or Phoenician in- 
habitants of Palestine, with the 
single exception of the Philistines, 
immigrants apparently of a later 
date and of a foreign stock, not im- 
probably from Crete.! It would 
seem also the early Shechemites 
are to be excepted.? This‘ mark of 
an ancient, sacred civilisation’ had 
at all events been retained by many 
others besides the Jews. So as re- 
gards what is usually called the 
‘Theocracy,’ a word invented by 
Josephus to designate the form of 


2 See Genesis xxxiv. 
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polity established by Moses, as being 
under the immediate guidance of 
God himself, to distinguish it from 
the monarchies, aristocracies and 
republics with which secular his- 
tory had made his readers familiar. 
It may well be doubted whether 
there is any period of Jewish history 
of which the term, in the sense 
commonly affixed to it, or indeed in 
any sense, can be used with any 
approach to accuracy, unless it be 
during the lifetime of Moses him- 
self and perhaps that of his im- 
mediate successor. For we can 
scarcely agree with Dr. Stanley in 
extending it to the whole period of 
the judges, a period described as 
one during which ‘every man did 
that which was right in his own 
eyes,’ in other words, a period of 
license and anarchy. It is true that, 
as he remarks, the judges seem to 
have been ‘regarded as invested 
with something of a divine or god- 
like character,’ that ‘anew selection 
of judges is described as a choosing 
of new gods, and that the two last 
are especially dignified by the name 
of God;! it is true that Gideon 
refused the proffered sceptre with 
the implied reproach, ‘The Lord 
shall rule over you,’ and that Samuel 
declared that ‘the Lord their God 
was their king;’? still we cannot 
but hesitate in assigning a title 
which assumes so much and of so 
sacred a character to a government 
so utterly powerless in repelling 
external aggression, in repressing 
internal disorder, in excluding idol- 
atry, ormaintaining purity of morals. 
Whatever may be the exact sense 
in which the expressions just quoted 
are to be understood, it seems per- 
fectly clear that such daring law- 
lessness as that described in the 
book of Judges cannot have coex- 
isted with the frequent and open 
manifestations of Divine, that is to 
say preternatural, interference which 
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is commonly assumed. Granting 
however that it was so, it would 
be a mistake to infer that nothing 
of the same kind, nothing which 
bore at least an external resemblance 
to it, was to be found elsewhere. 
The theocratic principle, the union 
of religious sanctions with secular 
affairs, the sense of the Divine pre- 
sence, the belief in supernatural in- 
tervention, whether beneficent or 
the reverse, the desire to ascertain 
the will of the Deity by omens and 
auguries, by consulting oracles and 
the like, the belief in visions and 
revelations from the unseen world; 
all this was as fully developed and 
exercised as powerful an influence 
among the heathen nations as 
amongst the Jews. 

All their social relations [it has been 
truly observed], were consecrated by the 
feeling of their being entered into and 
carried on under the sanction, under the 
very impulse of Deity. Treaties and 
boundaries, buying and selling, marrying, 
judging, deliberating on affairs of state, 
spectacles and all popular amusements, 
were under the protection of Divinity: all 
life was a worship. 

This pervades the whole argu- 
ment of the second book of War- 
burton’s Divine Legation. In show- 
ing that all mankind, especially the 
most wise and learned nations of 
antiquity, have concurred in teach- 
ing that the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments 
is necessary to the well-being of 
society, and that the gods exercise 
superintendence over human affairs, 
he insists upon the fact that they 
were always careful to make reli- 
gion, as far as possible, an integral 
part of the civil polity. No doubt 
there was a difference, a vast and 
all-important difference: the moral 
code of the Israelite was ofa far 
higher and purer stamp ; the reli- 
gious creed which he professed, 
however imperfectly he may have 
acted upon it, however near he may 


? Judges v. 8; 1 Samuel ii. 25 (Heb.). Compare, however, the Vulgate. 


2 Judges viii, 23; 1 Samuel xii. 12. 
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have at times approached to reject- 
ing its obligations altogether, was 
in itself an elevating and ennobling 
creed, teaching him to loathe and 
abhor the ‘licentious orgies, the 
cruel, debasing, nameless sins which 
turned his he: art sick in the worship 
of Baal, Astarte and Moloch.’ His 
conception of the Deity was far 
higher in the earlier days of the 
nation, whatever it may have been 
later ; it was essentially monothe- 
istic, yet still obviously in large 
measure anthropomorphous, ascrib- 
ing to God human passions and 
human affections—we had almost 
said human weaknesses—differing, 
indeed, in their nature, yet invol- 
ving the same fundamental princi- 
ple as that on which was based the 
heathen ideal of the Divine Nature. 
Possibly anthropomorphism is an 
element which cannot wholly be 
eliminated from our conception of 
the Deity; certain it is that it 
enters largely into the popular 
Christian creed in all times and in 
all countries. And is it not, after 
all, to a certain extent, a legitimate 
element? If man is made in the 
image of God, must not God in 
his moral attributes reflect, in 
some degree, the image of man—of 
man in his highest and noblest de- 
velopment, in his nearest approach 
to the perfect ideal ? And we ven- 
ture to affirm, notwithstanding Mr. 
Mansel’s elaborate endeavour to 
establish the contrary principle, 
that if Divine morality is not iden- 
tical in kind with human; if the 
words justice, mercy, truth, love, 
do not represent precisely the same 
qualities in the Deity as those which 
they represent in us, they can have, 
when applied to God, absolutely no 
meaning whatever, and we can form 
no conception whatever of the moral 
character of God. But we must not 
suffer ourselves to be tempted into 
further digression on this point. 

On the whole, then, there is no 
reason to suppose that either the 
general aspect of society, or the 
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ordinary principles of government 
among the Jews, were at any period 
so entirely exceptional as is com- 
monly assumed. Viewed from with- 
out they were an isolated race, 
marked by certain peculiarities of 
social life and especially of reli- 
gious belief, the maintenance of 
which was greatly facilitated by 
the physical character of the 
country which they inhabited—a 
country, doubtless, appointed for 
them on that very account. In the 
trans-Jordanic tribes, planted be- 
yond the natural or geographical 
barrier against foreign innovation, 
these distinctions showed from the 
first a gradual tendency to melt 
away ; and even as regar ds the rest 
of the nation, it was found ex- 
tremely difficult to uphold them 
against the constant example of the 
Phoonician communities, which still 
retained their grasp of portions of 
the territory wrested from their 
forefathers—communities at least 
equal to, if not in advance of, the 
conquerors in civilisation—and the 
ever-increasing influence of inter- 
course and alliance with the people 
and princes of the neighbouring 
countries. At times it must have 
appeared to external observers—to 
all, indeed, except the few who 
were able to penetrate deep into the 
national heart—as if the cherished 
distinctions had been wholly obli- 
terated, so completely had idol-wor- 
ship with its concomitant abomina- 
tions, even to the length of human 
sacrifices, overspread the land. Nor 
“an we persuade ourselves that in 
a state of society such as that de- 
picted in the Bible, the supernatural 
element was developed to a degree 
and with a clearness elsewhere 
unknown; or that the average 
Israelite went about his ordinary 
occupations, toiling for his daily 
sustenance, building and planting, 
buying and selling, marrying and 
giving in marriage, with any more 
vivid consciousness of the Divine 
presence, with any more lively fear 
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of the displeasure or hope of the 
favour of Heaven, than the heathen 
who drew his auguries of failure or 
success from the position of the 
thunder-cloud, the flight of a bird, 
or the entre uils of a sheep, or w ho 
sought at the voice of an oracle 
more direct guidance from above, or 
than the average Christian does 
now. It is obvious that the truth 
or falsehood of the religious system 
on which such practices were based 
is altogether immaterial to our pre- 
sent argument, and so in great mea- 
sure is the exact nature of the reli- 
gious rites observed in either case : 
belief in a false religion may be 
quite as strong, may exercise quite 
as much influence on men’s actions, 
and enter quite as much into their 
daily lives, as belief in a true one; 
the creed professed may be more or 
less elevated, more or less degraded ; 
the worship prescribed by it may 
be more or less pure, more or less 
sensual, and its influence propor- 
tionally beneficent or hurtful; but 
the principle from which it flows 
is essentially the same, and the ex- 
istence of the religious or super- 
natural element would be as appa- 
rent in the one society as in the 
other. There is, therefore, some- 
thing to be said in behalf of that 
mode of treating Jewish history 
which regards it, for a time and 
for a special purpose, simply from 
an external or secular point of view ; 
which looks at it in the same way, 
in short, as that in which we look 
at any other history, leaving out of 
sight the element of speci ial Divine 
interference, in a word, the a 
cratic or supernatural side of i 
which, to the oa Cued 
is coextensive, or nearly so, with 
the history itself. 

It is ne allowable, as it 
seems to us, to handle it in this 
manner with a view of bringing 
into prominence the features com- 
mon to all times and races, and so 
giving point to the moral teaching 
which the ordinary mode of regard- 
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ing it tends so greatly to obscure. 
By treating scripture history and 
scripture biography after the fashion 
common in sermons and religious 
books, as wholly unlike and apart 
from any other, by ascribing to 
them, so to say, a generic diffe- 
rence, by making no allowance 
for political difficulties, national 
and the like; by ima- 
gining continual miraculous inter- 
position, and assuming that in this 
way religious obligations must have 
been kept constantly and vividly 
before men’s eyes in quite another 
manner from anything of which we 
now have experience, the preachers 
and writers have almost removed 
the actors in these scenes from the 
range of our sympathies, and taught 
us, unwittingly, to look on them 
as either too far above or too far 
below our own level, to serve either 
as a warning or an example. The 
obstinacy and depravity which could 
disregard the presence of the angel, 
or the message of the wonder-work- 
ing prophet, seems as much below 
the average of human wickedness 
or human wes akness, as the condi- 
tion of him whose every act was 
regulated by special revelation from 
on high is above the lot of him 
who has to search out the line of 
duty painfully, amid conflicting 
calls and along a path which is 
very far from “being at all times 
clear. The loss which has thus been 
sustained, a much more serious one 
than the absence of a critical in- 
vestigation of the facts of the sacred 
history and of a just appreciation 
of their bearing on ancient history 
in general, goes far to justify a 
somewhat strong reaction against 
the system of interpret ation which 
has entailed it upon us. 

Yet, while anxious to bring into 
greater prominence the purely his- 
torical and secular element of the 
scriptural records, so long either 
wholly neglected or thrust, at any 
‘ate, too far into the background, 
we cannot too carefully bear in 
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mind the peculiar and distinctive 
character of those records, and of 
the history which they contain. 
Whatever the immediate object of 
his studies, the student, as Dean 
Stanley reminds him, must never 
forget that the literature of the 
Hebrew race is also the Bible, the 
sacred book or books of Christen- 
dom ; that the history of the Jewish 
nation is also the history of the 
Jewish Church ; that it is, in fact, 
the early religious history of our 
race. In the minds of the writers 
of these books, this was manifestly, 
for the most part, the leading idea: 
it was not, in their own view, a 
mere secular chronicle that they 
were composing, but withal, and 
indeed chiefly, a record of God’s 
dealings with man, and especially 
with their own people; it would 
seem, therefore, essential to bear 
this in mind, if we would rightly 
understand documents written or 
compiled under the influence of 
such a conviction. 

To the line which he has marked 
out for himself the Dean has ad- 
hered with fidelity and discretion, 
on one point, perhaps, somewhat 
too strictly, as we may have occa- 
sion to notice presently. Omitting 
as far as possible all controverted 
points, ‘discussions of chronology, 
statistics, and physical science—of 
the critical state of the different 
texts, and the authorship of the dif- 
ferent portions of the narrative!— 
of the precise limits to be drawn 
between natural and supernatural, 
providential and miraculous,’ he 
has related his story, as far as may 
be, in the spirit, often in the very 
words of the original writers, in- 
terweaving them in his narrative 
with remarkable skill and dexterity, 
—in a manner, it need scarcely be 
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added, as unlike as possible to that 
style of quotation which so often 
renders the use of scriptural phrases 
distasteful, not to say offensive, to 
secular ears. 

On the vexed question of author- 
ship we must venture to say one or 
two words, though conscious that 
it savours somewhat of rashness to 
approach a topic which is the theme 
of so much angry controversy, the 
subject of so much crude and rash 
speculation, of somuch confident and 
arrogant dogmatism; which, after 
all the pains and research that 
have been bestowed upon it, still 
remains, and is likely to remain, 
involved in hopeless uncertainty. 
Much light, no doubt, has been 
thrown on the date and mode of 
composition of parts of the Old 
Testament by the critical investi- 
gations of recent writers, especially 
of him who may be salled the father 
of modern Biblical criticism, Ewald, 
to whose vast labours Dr. Stanley, 
in common with Dr. Pusey and 
most other Biblical students, gladly 
acknowledges his gratitude. He 
does not, indeed, ‘adopt all his 
conclusions, or assent to all his 
statements; but he bears willing 
testimony to— 

The intimate acquaintance which he 
exhibits with every portion of the sacred 
writings, and which, combined as it is with 
a loving and reverential appreciation of 
each individual character and of the whole 
spirit and purpose of the Israelitish history, 
has won the respect even of those who 
differ widely from his conclusions. 

For ourselves, we venture to avow 
the conviction, if we may do so with- 
out presumption, that some of the 
arguments from which he draws his 
deductions as to the dates and au- 
thors of the constituent parts of the 
books of the Old Testament, are 
based on a most precarious founda- 








' He has, however, appended to the secon series a short and temperate discussion on 
the authorship of the Books of the Old Testament, as well as a very brief note on 
Isaiah, in which he adopts as certain the conclusion (in our opinion a very precarious 


one) that the latter portion, chapters xl. to lxvi., 


belongs to the period of the Captivity. 


is the work of a different hand, and 


See the ‘arguments for the opposite view ably 


stated in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘ Isaiah.’ 
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tion; especially does this seem to 
be the case, to give one instance, 
with the distinction now become 
familiar to English readers between 
the Elohist and Jehovist writers 
of the Pentateuch, and the arbi- 
trary assignment, in accordance 
with this view, of portions to each, 
as well as to athird or editorial pen, 
combining and amalgamating these 
and other documents into one con- 
nected whole. On this point we 
cannot but agree with Dr. Milman : 

The Hebrew records [he observes], es- 
pecially the books of Moses, may have 
been compiled from various documents, 
and itmay be at anuncertain time. . . . 
There may be some certain discernible 
marks and signs of difference in age and 
authorship. But that any critical micro- 
scope in the nineteenth century can be so 
exquisite and so powerful as to dissect the 
whole with perfect nicety, to decompose it 
and assign each separate paragraph to its 
special origin in three, four, or five, or 
more independent documents, each of 
which has contributed its part; this seems 
to me a task which no mastery of the 
Hebrew language with all its kindred 
tongues, no discernment, however fine and 
discriminating, can achieve. 

The theory assumes, to say no- 
thing else, extraordinary negligence 
or want of skill in the compiler ; he 
must have been singularly careless 
in stringing together his materials 
to leave them ina state in which 
the component elements are so 
asily discerned. The extreme 
insecurity of the decisions thus 
laid down is proved, if proof were 
needed, by the wide discrepancy 
of judgment among the professors 
of the ‘higher criticism’ them- 
selves as regards the distribution 
of the several portions, one assign- 
ing to the Elohist what another con- 
fidently ascribes to the Jehovist, and 
a third to the imaginary compiler.! 
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Still, however untrustworthy the 
conclusions which have been drawn, 
whether or not the uncertainty 
which hangs round them is to be 
ascribed to the intrinsic obscurity 
of the subject matter or to defect in 
the critical analysis which has been 
brought to bear upon it, the prin- 
ciple on which these inquiries are 
conducted is sound enough. No 
one, we presume, holds it as an 
article of faith that all the books of 
the Old Testament were written by 
the persons whose names they bear, 
or at the dates usually assigned to 
them: in many cases it is obvious 
that they, or portions of them, were 
composed long after the events 
which they relate ; as, for instance, 
the last three chapters of the book 
Judges, evidently written when 
there was a ‘king in Israel,’ and so 
long after the total destruction of 
Shiloh that a most exact and minute 
description of its position was needed 
te enable the people. of that day to 
recognise the locality at all. Nor 
need we hesitate to acknowledge the 
occasional incorporation, in the his- 
torical as well as the prophetic books, 
of portions of ancient documents, 
such as the fragments of song pre- 
served in the book of Numbers, or 
the quotations from the book of 
Jasher; or even the adoption of le- 
gends derived from earlier tradition; 
nor fear to admit, with M. Renan, 
that— 


The Pentateuch contains, to all appear- 
ance, information borrowed from the ar- 
chives of the neighbouring peoples; such 
as the narrative of the war between the 
Iranian kings and the kings of the Vale of 
Siddim, where Abraham figures as a 
stranger, ‘Abram the Hebrew, who dwelt 
by the oak of Mamre the Amorite’—the 
genealogies of the Edomites—the curious 
synchronism established between the 


' If any of our readers wish to see the extent of this discrepancy, and to judge of 
the amount of confidence to be reposed in the ‘higher criticism’ in its present stage of 
development, we cannot do better than refer them to an article in the Quarterly Review, 


April 1863, headed ‘ Colenso and Davidson.’ 


They may see a further illustration in the 


Bishop's latest Elohist and Jehovist theory, as propounded in his most recent work on 
the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua, and in his vindication of the authenticity of the 
titles of the Psalms in opposition to all the chief names of the German school. 
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foundation of Hebron and that of Tanis' 
in Egypt.” 

There is nothing in this, if it be 
so, more derogatory than in the 
quotation of heathen poets by St. 
Paul, or the allusion to the Jewish 
tradition about the burial of Moses 
and the insertion of a passage from 
the book of Enoch by St. Jude. 
These are circumstances which call 
for the exercise of the critical fa- 
culty. In the absence of direct his- 
torical testimony and even in many 
cases of really authentic tradition, 
the internal evidence presented by 
the books themselves is the only 
means of arriving at even an ap- 
proximate conjecture as to their age : 
on the question of authorship it can, 
of course, tend only to establish 
negative conclusions. If the critics 
were content to be:a little less posi- 
tive in their dogmatism and a little 
less contemptuous towards those 
who presume to differ from them, 
we should feel still more grateful 
for their really valuable labours. 
Here again we are glad to fortify 
our judgment by that of the learned 
and liberal Dean of St. Paul’s. He 
complains of the ‘dogmatism’ of 
the German critics, of the ‘con- 
temptuous intolerance ’ with which 
they assert theories constructed 
generally on the most arbitrary con- 
jecture. Of Ewald himself he speaks 
with ‘ profound respect ;’ he bears 
testimony to his singular acuteness, 
his indefatigable industry, his uni- 
versal erudition; but he charges 
him with ‘contemptuous arrogance,’ 
with assuming an autocracy not in 
his own sphere alone, but in the 
whole world of religion, letters, and 
politics. And he adds that he reads 
his work with ever increasing won- 
der at his unparalleled ingenuity 
and surpassing learning; but usually 
with decreasing conviction. 
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Wemust not omit to notice the good 
service done by Dr. Stanley on the 
threshold of his work, by directing 
the attention of the student to these 
features in the construction of the 
Jewish Scriptures, by reminding 
him that the order of the books as 
they stand in the canon is often not 
their real order, that the events 
themselves are not always related in 
the order of time, and that— 


Accordingly, if we wish to have the full 
account of any event or character, we must 
piece it together from various books or 
passages, often separated from each other 
by considerable intervals. 


And again that— 


Portions of the same historical events are 
related from different points of view, or 
with fresh incidents, or by implication, in 
parts of the historical books where we 
should least expect to findthem. Thus the 
slaughter of Gideon’s brothers and a long 
untold stage of his career is suggested by 
a single allusion in the existing narrative 
to events of which the record has not come 
down tous. The storming of Hebron by 
Caleb is partly made up from the book of 
Joshua and partly from the book of Judges. 


And so in other instances. Of the 
value of these hints he has given 
most felicitous illustrations through- 
out these volumes. To select two 
out of many—the passage of the 
Red Sea and the overthrow of 
Shiloh. Of the former he remarks : 


We must place it before us, if possible, 
not as we conceive it from pictures and 
from our own imaginations, but as in the 
words of the sacred narrative illustrated 
by the Psalmist and by the commentary of 
Josephus and Philo. The passage, as 
thus described, was effected not in the 
calmness and clearness of daylight, but in 
the depth of midnight, amid the roar of 
the hurricane which caused the sea to go 
back—amidst a darkness lit up only by 
the broad glare of the lightning, as ‘the 
Lord looked out’ from the thick darkness of 
the cloud. ‘The waters saw Thee, O 
God! the waters saw Thee and were afraid: 
the depths also were troubled. The clouds 
poured out water; the air thundered; 








? In the Eng. Ver. Zoan.—Numbers xiii. 22. 
2 Ktudes d Histoire Religieuses, p. 84. The first of these is noticed by Dr. Stanley as 
‘the fragment, apparently, of some ancient record; with a reference to Ewald, 


Geschichte, i. 401, $qq- 
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Thine arrows went abroad; the voice of 
Thy thunder was heard round about ; the 
lightnings shone upon the ground; the 
earth was moved and shook withal.”' We 
know not, they knew not, by what precise 
means the deliverance was wrought: we 
know not by what precise track through 
the gulf the passage was effected. We 
know not, and we need not know; the ob- 
scurity, the mystery, here as elsewhere, 
was part of the lesson. ‘God’s way was 
in the sea, and His paths in the great 
waters, and His footsteps were not known.’ 
All that we see distinctly is, that through 
this dark and terrible night, with the 
enemy pressing close behind and the 
driving sea on either side, He ‘led his 


people like sheep by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron.” 


We could gladly have extended 
our quotation from this graphic and 
eloquent description; but we must 
forbear. Turn to the brief notice of 
the fate of Shiloh : 


We catch a distant glimpse of massacre 
with fire and sword ; of a city sacked and 
plundered by ruthless invaders. ‘ He gave 
His people over to the sword and was 
wroth with His inheritance. The fire con- 
sumed their young men, their maidens 
were not given to marriage.’ 

Of this great catastrophe, of the 
desolation of the national sanctuary, 
the chief home of the ark since the 
conquest, a desolation so complete 
that it passed into a proverb and 
that the very locality became un- 
known, no direct mention is made 
in the history ; for whatever reason, 
it is passed over in silence; the 
omission is supplied by the Psalmist 
and the prophet; the last-named 
fact, as was noticed above, is 
marked by a chronicler of a later 
age. 

Not less useful is it to remind the 
student of the Bible that although, 
of course, the main bulk of the au- 
thorities is to be found in the 
canonical books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures; yet they are not the 
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sole sources of information as to 
the times and events which their 
range embraces; that ‘there are 
certain landmarks to guide us in 
the study of these original authori- 
ties, which, though obvious in 
themselves, often escape the notice 
of the ordinary theological student,’ 
and that he should not be satisfied 
with the authorised or any other 
English version, but should at least 
endeavour to ascertain for himself 
how far it represents the original. 
Foremost in value of the collateral 
aids to the interpretation and illus- 
tration of the Hebrew text is of 
course the Septuagint. Without 
entering into the history, real or 
legendary, of this translation, or 
assigning to it a co-ordinate autho- 
rity with the Hebrew text—a claim 
which nevertheless on some accounts 
it almost seems difficult to refuse— 
we must yet remember that it was 
the text sanctioned probably by our 
Lord Himself—certainly by the 
apostles—that it is still acknow- 
ledged by.all the Churches of the 
East, and must therefore be re- 
garded as the Old Testament of the 
apostolical and of the early Catholic 
Church. And if we hesitate to 
admit that its variations from the 
Hebrew, often neither incon- 
siderable nor unimportant, furnish 
proof of the existence and accept- 
ance by the Alexandrian translators 
of a text differing somewhat largely 
from the one preserved to us, which 
is highly probable, they must at any 
rate be regarded as interpretations 
or traditions probably of early date, 
certainly of sufficient authority to 
be received and sanctioned by the 
learned authors of the translation, 
and not repudiated by those who 
made it the basis of their preaching 
to the Gentile world. In truth, its 


' In a note he observes, ‘ That the storm of rain, thunder and lightning, as given by 
Josephus and Philo, is a genuine part of the ancient Hebrew traditions, appears from 


Psalm lxxvii. 12-217 


Yet there is no hint in the text of Exodus of what must have 


udded so greatly to the solemnity ar’ impressiveness of the scene. 


2 Vol. 1. pp. 129, 130. 
3 Vol. i. p. 384. 
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yalue can hardly be over-estimated 
notwithstanding the existence of 
many acknowledged inaccuracies 
and imperfections; and the sys- 
tematic neglect of it by theological 
students is on many accounts 
greatly to be regretted. 

Next in importance to the Sep- 
tuagint are the works of Josephus, 
especially the Antiquities ; compiled 
partly from the writings of the Old 
Testament, partly, as is almost 
proved by his many variations 
from both the existing texts and by 
the many statements to be found in 
neither, from independent sources, 
whether traditional or documentary. 
To the Jewish traditions embodied 
in Josephus must be added those 
preserved by Jerome, or in a work 
that bears his name; and the rab- 
binical traditions in the Seder Olam. 
The remaining authorities afford 
but scanty additional light; yet 
they should not be wholly neg- 
lected. They consist of a few frag- 
ments of early foreign histories pre- 
served by later writers, a few state- 
ments in Justin, Tacitus and 
Strabo, and of Eastern, chiefly 
Mussulman, traditions. Of these 
last, mostly no doubt derived from 
the Koran and the Bible, some 
appear to have so little foundation 
in either as to indicate an indepen- 
dent origin ; a circumstance which 
of course adds greatly to their 
value. Such a one, as Dr. Stanley 
remarks, is the universal preva- 
lence of the name of ‘ The Friend,’ 
*El-Khalil,’ for Abraham, a title 
which has altogether superseded 
his own proper name, though but 
very slightly and _ incidentally 
noticed in the Bible. On the books 
of Kings and Chronicles light is 
thrown by the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments and inscrip- 
tions. 

The history of the Jewish Church, 
and indeed of the Jewish nation, 
begins, strictly speaking, with the 
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Exodus. Yet the lecturer could 
scarcely have made that his starting- 
point. The event, which, ‘ accord- 
ing as it is apprehended from its 
human or its Divine side, may be 
described as “ the migration,” or as 
“the call ” of Abraham,’ and which, 
indeed, is presented to us in this 
twofold aspect in the sacred narra- 
tive itself, is the event which natu- 
rally suggests itself as containing 
the germ of the religion as well as 
of the race, and ‘ may fitly be 
treated as the opening of all eccle- 
siastical history, as the first histori- 
cal commencement of a religious 
community and worship, which has 
continued ever since, without inter- 
ruption, into the Christian Church, 
such as, with all its manifold diver- 
sities, it now exists.’ Abraham is 
the ‘father of the faithful;’ he 
‘believed in Jehovah,! and He 
counted it to him for righteousness.” 
If not the first teacher of mono- 
theism, he is the first distinct his- 
torical witness to it ‘against all the 
primeval idolatries, the natural 
religion of the ancient world.’ But 
here we are treading upon contro- 
verted ground. Was Abraham the 
depositary of an original, a primeval 
tradition of the unity of God, or 
had he ‘painfully to disentangle 
himself from the long ancestral 
prepossessions of country and kin- 
dred and father’s house,’ from the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, the 
earliest and perhaps most natural 
objects of human veneration, or 
from another form of idolatry, more 
nearly resembling those with which 
we are familiar in the mythologies 
of Greece and Rome, the worship of 
the ‘ giants’ who were ‘ on the earth 
in those days ? ’— 

Giants, if not actually, yet by their 
colossal strength and awful majesty : the 
Pharaohs and Nimrods, whose forms we 
can still trace on the monuments of Egypt 
and Syria in their gigantic proportions, the 
mighty hunters, the royal priests, the 
deified men. 


1 Genesis xy. 6 (Heb.). 
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The former is the usually received 
opinion. Yet without denying the 
existence of a primeval belief in the 
unity of the Deity and of a purer 
worship based on that foundation, 
it seems most probable that this 
tradition had been wholly lost, and 
that all the world had lapsed into 
some form or other of polytheism. 
Josephus speaks of Abraham as the 
first who wrought a change in 
men’s opinions concerning God, the 
first, who ventured to avow a mono- 
theistic creed and to protest against 
the prevailing Sabaanism, the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies, and 
says that on this account a tumult 
arose which forced him to leave 
the country.!. The author of the 
book of Judith, following the same 
tradition, says that the Chaldeans 
drove out the ancestors of the Jews 
because they rejected the popular 
idolatry and worshipped ‘ the God 
whom they knew, ‘the God of 
heaven,’ made known to Abraham 
by special Divine revelation. Joshua 
also reminds the Israelites of his 
day, as of a well known fact, that 
their fathers who lived beyond the 
Euphrates, including Terah Abra- 
ham’s father, served other gods.? 
Professor Max Miller draws another 
argument in support of this view of 
Abraham’s mission from the name 
by which the Deity is known 
throughout the patriarchal age— 
‘Elohim,’ translated in the English 
version, ‘God ;’ which, though a 
plural form, is always followed, as is 
well known, by a verb in the 
singular. We give the substance 
of his theory, as condensed by Dr. 
Stanley from his essay on Semitic 
Monotheism : 

When ‘Eloah’ (God) was first used in 
the plural, it could only have signified, like 
any other plural, ‘many Eloahs ; and such 
a plural could only have been formed after 


’ Ant. ib Vii. 
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the various names of God had become the 
names of independent deities; that is, 
during a polytheistie stage. The transi- 
tion from this into the monotheistic stage 
could be effected only in two ways; either 
by denying altogether the existence of the 
Elohim and changing them into devils,—as 
was done in Persia,—or by taking a higher 
view and looking upon them as so many 
names invented with the honest purpose of 
expressing the various aspects of the Deity, 
though in time diverted from their original 
intention. This was the view taken by 
Abraham [under the guidance, as the Pro- 
fessor distinctly admits in the same essay, 
of a Divine revelation]. Whatever were 
the names of the Elohim worshipped by 
the numerous clans of his race, Abraham 
saw that all the Elohim were meant for 
God; and thus Elohim, comprehending by 
one name everything that ever was or ever 
could be called Divine, became the name by 
which the monotheistic age was rightly 
inaugurated: a plural conceived and con- 
strued as a singular. From this point of 
view the Semitic name of the Deity, which 
at first sounds not only ungrammatical but 
irrational, becomes perfectly clear and in- 
telligible. It is at once the proof that 
monotheism rose upon the ruins of a poly- 
theistie faith, and that it absorbed and 
acknowledged the better tendencies of that 
faith. In the true spirit of the later 
Apostle of the Gentiles, Abraham, his first 
predecessor and model, declared the God 
‘whom they ignorantly worshipped’ to be 
the ‘God that made the world, and all 
things therein;’ ‘the Lord of heaven and 
earth, ‘in whom we live, and moye, and 
have our being.’ # 


Be this, however, as it may (and 
we are of course aware that there 
is another and more commonly 
received theory to account for the 
same fact), he was in his day the 
one living witness to this faith : first 
to his own family and country, and 
next, as ‘the stranger,’ to the 


Syrian and Egyptian idolaters, 
amongst whom successively he 


pitched his tent; less as a preacher 
or prophet of what to them at any 
rate was a new creed (though this 
title is once or twice incidentally 
applied to him), than as standing 


Subeanism, perhaps the most natural and least degrading form of 


idolatry, long lingered, and indeed lingers still, as a secret revolt against the monotheism 


of the more intelligent classes. 
? Judith v. 7, 8; Joshua xyiv. 2. 
3 Jectures, i. p. 23. 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO. CCCCXL. 
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firm in his own faith, rooted and 
built up in it by his trust in the 
strength and faithfulness of God. 
Even in this brief sketch we can 
scarcely pass over in silence thet 
which is commonly regarded as the 
crowning proof and effort of Abra- 
ham’s faith—the sacrifice of Isaac. 
The spirit in which this mysterious 
transaction is treated of in these 
lectures contrasts favourably with 
that in which Dr. Williams has 
viewed it in the now famous passage 
commencing, ‘ When the fierce 
ritual of Syria, with the awe of a 
Divine voice, bade Abraham slay 
his son.’ Yet we scarcely gain a 
clear impression as to the writer’s 
own opinion of the real nature of 
the patriarch’s trial. We shall best 
do justice to his view of it by giving 
it in his own words. After remark- 
ing the existence in almost all 
ancient and in most modern, forms 
of religion of two strong tendencies, 
each, if carried to extremes, incom- 
patible with the other; on the one 
hand, the desire to propitiate the 
powers above us by the surrender 
of some object dear to ourselves, 
which is the source of alls sacrifice ; 
on the other, the profound moral 
instinct that the Creator cannot be 
pleased or propitiated otherwise 
than by a pure life—he proceeds : 
There came, we are told, to Abraham the 
Divine intimation, ‘ Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac whom thou lovest and 
offer him for a burnt offering on one 
of the mountains which I will tell thee of’ 
It was in its spirit the exact expression of 
the feeling of self-devotion without which 
religion cannot exist, and of which the 
whole life of the Patriarch had been the 
great example. But the form taken by 
this Divine trial or temptation! was that 
which a stern logical consequence of the 
ancient view of sacrifice did actually 
assume, if not then yet certainly in after 
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ages, among the surrounding tribes, and 
which cannot therefore be left out of sight 
in considering the whole historical aspect 
of the narrative. Deep in the heart of the 
Canaanitish nation was laid the practice of 
human sacrifice; the very offering here 
described, of ‘children passing through the 
fire, of their sons and of their daughters, 
‘of the first-born for their transgressions, 
of the fruit of their body for the sin of 
their soul.’ On the altars of Moab, and of 
Pheenicia, and of the distant Canaanite 
settlements in Carthage and in Spain, nay 
even, at times, within the confines of the 
Chosen People itself, in the wild vow of 
Jephtha, in the sacrifice of Saul’s sons at 
Gibeah, in the dark sacrifices of the valley 
of Hinnom under the very walls of Jeru- 
salem—this almost irrepressible tendency 
of the burning zeal of a primitive race found 
its terrible expression. Such was the trial 
which prese ted itself to Abraham. 
The sacrifice, the resignation of the will, in 
the father and the son, was accepted ; the 
literal sacrifice of the act was repelled. On 
the one hand the great principles were 
proclaimed that mercy is better than 
sacrifice, and that the sacrifice of self is 
the highest and holiest offering that God 
ean receive. On the other hand, the inhu- 
man superstitions, towards which the 
ancient ceremonial of sacrifice was per- 
petually tending, were condemned and cast 
out of the true worship of the Church for 
ever. There are doubtless many difficulties 
which may be raised on the offering of 
Isaac: but . . . there is no difficulty 
which will not be amply compensated by 
reflecting on the near approach, and yet 
the complete repulse of the danger which 
might have threatened the early Church. 
Abraham reached the very verge 
of an act which, even if prompted by noble 
motives and by a Divine call, has by all 
subsequent revelation and experience been 
pronounced accursed. At that moment his 
hand is stayed; and the Patriarchal reli- 
gion is rescued from this conflict with the 
of the Law or the mercy of the 
Gospel? 


We must pass lightly over the 
remaining portion of the Patriarchal 
age, the wanderings of Jacob and 
his settlement at Shechem, the 


jealousies of his sons and the final 





1 jt is added in a note, ‘That this temptation or trial, through whatever means it 
was suggested, should in the sacred narrative be ascribed to the overruling voice of God, 


is in exact accordance with the general tenor of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


A still more 


striking instance is contained in the history of David, where the same temptation, which 


in one 
1 Chronicles xxi. I. 


2 Vol. i. pp. 48-50. 


book is ascribed to God, is in another ascribed to Satan,’ 


See 2 Samuel xxiv. 1; 
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migration into Egypt, the characters 
of the twin brothers, typical in the 
main of their respective descen- 
dants: Esau, the father of ‘ the 
uncertain 


fickle, Edomite, now 
allied, now hostile to the seed of 


promise ;’ Israel recalling to us in his 
doubtful qualities ‘the meanness of 
character which, even to a proverb, 
we call in scorn, “‘ Jewish ;”’’ on the 
one hand, the ‘timid cautious watch- 
fulness thatwe know sowell, through 
our great masters of fiction, in Shy- 
lock of Venice and Isaac of York ;’ 
on the other, ‘the germs of the un- 
broken endurance, the undying re- 
solution, which keeps the nation 
alive still in its present outcast con- 
dition and which was the basis, in 
its brighter days, of the heroic zeal, 
long-suffermg and hope of Moses, 
of David, of Jeremiah, of the Mac- 
-abees, of the twelve Jewish apostles, 
of the first martyr Stephen.’ 

Nor may we linger long over the 
period, replete though it be with 
the deepest interest and most impor- 
tant in its lasting influence on the 
future fortunes of the race, of the 
sojourn of Israel in Egypt. On the 
difficult question of chronology, 
abundantly debated of late, we offer 
no opinion, further than that the 
shorter of the commonly received cal- 
culations certainly appears inade- 
quate to account for the facts of the 
case. Whatever may have been the 
length of their stay, two points 
appear sufficiently clear. First, that 
they retained throughout, in great 
measure, their distinctive character 
and were regarded, from first to 
last, as foreigners; but secondly, 
that while they left but slight traces 
of themselves on Egypt or its monu- 
ments, 

The Egyptian worship and manners left 
an impression on them almost as distinet 
and as durable as that which the Roman 
empire, under analogous circumstances in 
long subsequent ages, implanted on the 
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customs and feelings of the early Christian 
Church. 


Nor can we wonder either at the 
indelible mark thus imprinted on 
the: subject race, or at the mingled 
loathing and terror with which for 
centuries to come they looked back 
at the time of their slavery, and the 
ever fresh and joyful serise of free- 
dom with which they commemorated 
their deliverance from it, when we 
remember what the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs was, its greatness and its 
degradation, and what their own 
condition in the midst of it. The 
home of all the learning, the science, 
the wisdom of the ancient world, 
it was also the seat of a debasing 
idolatry,' the worship not only of 
deified beasts and sacred birds, but, 
as Dr. Stanley remarks, the w orship 
of human strength and human 
tyranny. We cannot resist the 
pleasure of transcribing his delinea- 
tion of the object of this idolatry : 


We often hear it said [he remarks] that 
Egypt was governed by a theocracy; that 
is, as the word is meant when so applied, 
by a priestly caste. This is not the 
answer given by her own authentic monu- 
ments. Who is the colossal figure that 
sits, repeated again and again, at the en- 
trance of every temple? Who is it that 
rides in his chariot, leading diminutive 
nations captive behind him? To whom is 
it, in the frontispiece of every gateway, 
that the gods give the falchion of destrue- 
tion, with the command to ‘Slay, and slay, 
and slay’? Whose sculptured image do 
we see in the interior of the Temple, 
brought into the most familiar relations 
with the highest powers, equal in form and 
majesty, suckled by the greatest goddess, 
fondled by the createst god, sitting beside 
them, arm entwined within arm, in the 
recesses of the most holy place? It is no 
priest, or prophet, or magician, or saint, 
but the king only—the Pharaoh, the Child 
of the Sun, the Beloved of Ammon. And 
if there is one king who towers above all 
the rest in all the long succession, it is he 
whose name first dimly appears to us in 
the history of the Exodus, the great 
Rameses, the Sesostris of the classical 
writers. As of all objects of idolatry, in 


! We have not forgotten the better side of the Egyptian creed, the belief in a future 


state and the 


Bunsen’s Egypt ; 





judgment of the dead, of which a full and interesting account is given in 
but the epithet ‘debasing’ is, we think, fully justified on other grounds, 


M2 





the natural world of those early times, the 
stars and sun were the most overwhelming 
in their fascination, so in all the world of 
man there was nothing to be compared to 
those mighty kings, least of all to the mighty 
conqueror who has left his traces throughout 
all the haunts of ancient civilisation in 
Asia, and from end to end of his own 
country. With a certainty beyond that 
with whieh Alexander was acknowledged 
as the greatest sovereign of the Grecian, 
or Cesar of the Roman world, must 
Rameses II. have been hailed or feared as 
the hero of the primeval age before Greece 
and Rome were born. His very form and 
face are before us, with a vividness which 
belongs only to these colossal representa- 
tions, and refuse to be forgotten. We see 
his profound yet scornful repose, expressed 
both in countenance and attitude. We see 
the long profile, majestic and beautiful 
beyond any of his successors or predecessors. 
We see even the peculiar curl of his nos- 
trils, and the fall of his under lip. Such 
was the Pharaoh who must have looked 
down on the Israelite sojourners during 
some one period or generation of their stay 
in Egypt, probably during the time of 
their oppression. And such, not in detail 
but in its general outline, is the image pre- 
sented to us by the Pharaoh of Scripture. 
. . . He is the only potentate whom 
Abraham and Jacob alike approach with 
awful reverence. - King-like and 
priest-like, he stands by the side of the 
sacred river, and sees in visions the good 
and evil fortunes of Egypt coming up from 
its stream. And when the last 
great struggle comes on between his power 
and that of a greater than himself, it is 
the struggle rather of a god against the 
Lord, than of a man against man. He has 
hardened his heart like the Indian Kehama, 
rather than like a mortal prince of modern 
days.' 


No wonder that their slavery un- 
der this awful form of government 
should have sunk deep into the 
national heart; that on the recol- 
lection of it should be based even 
the great institutions of the Sabbath 
and the Jubilee. 

Into the difficulties connected 
with the Exodus and the wander- 
ings in the wilderness, now become 
so familiar, we do not propose to 
enter; nor shall we here discuss 
any of the numerous questions 
which arise respecting the Levitical 


1 Vol. i. pp. 91-93. 
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law, its sacrificial system, its minute 
ceremonial directions and distinc- 
tions, the precise period when it 
finally assumed the form in which it 
has come down to us, and the like. 
There is, however, one eagerly con- 
troverted and very important point 
which it is impossible to pass over 
in silence—the age of the book of 
Deuteronomy. The opinion enter- 
tained on this point must greatly 
modify our view of the whole sub- 
sequent history, as far at least as 
the reign of Josiah. Our readers are 
doubtless aware that various theories 
have been propounded respecting 
this book: dates have been assigned 
to itranging from the time of Moses 
to that of Jeremiah. The most sin- 
gular conjecture is that of Ewald, 
who ascribes it to a Jew living in 
exile in Egypt, in the reign of Ma- 
nasseh. Dean Stanley abstains from 
expressing a confident opinion, but 
leans apparently to a date much 
later than Moses. Dean Milman, 
on the contrary, after examining all 
the objections, the cogency of some 
of which he frankly admits, yet pro- 
nounces decidedly in favour of the 
commonly received opinion. He 
admits that the constitution as con- 
ceived in this and the other books 
of the law was never carried out 
to its perfect development, that the 
vision of the lawgiver remained un- 
fulfilled ; that there is no evidence 
whatever of the observance for ex- 
ample, of the sabbatical year, still 
less of the agrarian law of the 
Jubilee. Was it not, he suggests, 
an ideal religious republic, a Utopia, 
existing in the mind of the wise 
lawgiver, but never realised upon 
earth ? The failure does not im- 
pugn the wisdom of the legislator, 
nor the truth and goodness of the 
God in whose name he spoke, any 
more than it is any derogation from 
the wisdom and foresight of its 
Founder, that the ideal of the ‘ King- 
dom of Heaven’ has never been 








realised upon earth; it condemns 
only the people of Israel, who never 
rose to the height of that wisdom. 

But [observes the Dean, discussing the 

question simply on the ground taken by 
those whose opinion he is combating] a 
prospective Utopia in the mind of a man 
of consummate wisdom like Moses is intel- 
ligible, especially at the time of the occu- 
pation of a whole country by a whole tribe 
and its partition among the conquerors. 
But a retrospective Utopia, purely imagi- 
nary, as an afterthought of later times, 
when it was known never to have been 
carried into effect, is a strange assump- 
tion.! 
In another note he remarks that 
the argument for a late date drawn 
from the provision for a change of 
government is not conclusive; for 
if the description of the evils of 
kingly rule is extraordinary ,as pro- 
phetic, it is still more extraordinary 
if composed at a time when kingly 
authority had been for centuries the 
usage of the nation, endeared and 
glorified by the reigns of David and 
Solomon, not shaken by the disrup- 
tion of the kingdom and the tyran- 
nies of later kings, the Ahabs and 
the Manassehs. On a dispassionate 
examination of the arguments on 
either side, the Dean arrives at the 
conclusion, in which we entirely 
concur, that the difficulties atten- 
dant on the theory of a late date 
outweigh those to be encountered 
in ascribing the book to the age of 
Moses. And that which applies to 
Deuteronomy, applies, of course, « 
Jortiori to the earlier books. Here 
we must leave the question, 

On the period of the Judges, in 
some respects the most interesting 
portion of the whole history, we 
would fain dwell for a few moments, 
though our limits will not allow us 
to linger long over details, 

Other portions of Scripture may 
be more profitable, as Dr. Stanley 
remarks— 

‘ for doctrine, for correction, for reproof, for 
instruction in righteousness ; but for merely 
human interest—for the lively touches of 


' History of the Jews, vol. i. p. 161, note. 
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ancient manners—for the succession of 
romantic incidents—for the tragical pathos 
of events and characters—there is nothing 
like the history of the Judges from Othniel 
to Eli. It would seem, if one 
may venture to say so, as if the Book of 
Judges had been left in the Sacred Books 
with the express view of enforcing upon 
us the necessity, which we are sometimes 
unxious to evade, of recognising the 
human, national, let us even add barbarian 
element which plays its part in the sacred 
history. 

It was a period of transition; the 
habits of a migratory and conquer- 
ing tribe were gradually giving 
way to those of a settled population 
under a settled government. It was 
a period of license and disorder 
among themselves, of restlessness 
and independence. There was be- 
sides a constant struggle, some- 
times as it seems for very exis- 
tence, with the remnant of the old 
inhabitants, whom Israel had failed 
entirely to dispossess, who had re- 
tained a considerable hold on the 
conquered territory, and who had, 
indeed, been left to complete the 
discipline necessary to form the 
character of the chosen people for 
the part they had to play in the 
world’s history, as well as with the 
powerful neighbours whose subju- 
gation they had not even ventured 
toattempt. In these struggles with 
the foreign element, whether within 
or without, their hands were weak- 
ened by their own condition. There 
was no king, no central govern- 
ment, no fixed capital, no rallying- 
point for the whole people; no 


tribe had any recognised pre- 
eminence. The judge or deliverer 


was raised up, as occasion required, 
now from one tribe, now from 
another ; ‘the Spirit of the Lord 
“ame upon him,’ and fitted him for 
his appointed task ; he retained his 
authority sometimes, like the 
Roman dictator, only while the 
crisis lasted, more commonly for 
life; only in one or two instances 
did he transmit his power or dignity 
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to his descendants. Of the nature 
and extent of his authority we 
know little. The office itself, as the 
name shoplet indicates, is of Canaan- 
itish or Phoenician origin, and marks 
the growing influence on the con- 
quering race of the ‘ nations whom 
the Lord had left to prove them;’ 
an influence yet more strongly 
marked in the prevalence of new 
forms of idolatry, in the worship of 
the Phoenician deities, Baal and 
Ashtaroth or Astarte, with which, 
from this point in Jewish history, 
we become so familiar. Other 
proofs of this influence are noted by 
Dr. Stanley, such as the formation 
of independent leagues, and the fre- 
quent use of vows. On these, how- 
ever, we must not dwell; but 
rather turn for a moment to the 
portraits of the men themselves who 
fill the canvas in this portion of the 
historical picture. Most people 
probably have felt some perplexity 
at the commendation which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
bestows on such characters as those 
of Samson and Jephthah, perhaps 
even Gideon and Barak. Certainly 
they are not such as we should have 
expected to find held up as patterns, 
enrolled in such a band of faithful 
servants of God as Abraham, Isaac, 
Moses and Samuel; it scarcely 
accords with our theories of inspira- 
tion to read of the Spirit of the Lord 
descending upon such a one as 
Samson, with his vices and his 
weaknesses, and prompting him to 
his wild acts of vengeance on his 
own false friends and his country’s 
enemies; arming Gideon for the 
punishment of Succoth and Peniel ; 
or Jephthah for the wholesale 
slanghter of the Ephraimites. Yet 
so speaks the sacred narrative, and 
the inspired commentator is not 
afraid to acknowledge these fierce 
patriots as lights of God’s chosen 
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people, as those who ‘by faith sub- 
dued kingdoms . . . obtained pro- 
mises waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.’ It is for their faith that 
they are commended, and it may be 
truly said of them that ‘the imper- 
fection of their characters, the dis- 
order of their times, set forth the 
more clearly the one redeeming 
element of trust in God that lurked 
in each of them ; and through them 
kept alive the national existence.’ 
Besides, these men and their deeds 
must be viewed by the light of their 
own times and their own race ; they 
must be judged according to their 
own code of morals, not by that 
which Christianity has rendered as 
it were elementary to us. We are 
apt, as Dean Milman observes, ‘in 
our reverence for the “ Bible,’ to 
throw back the full light of Chris- 
tianity on the older volume. But 
we should ever remember that the 
best and wisest Jews were not 
Christians ;’ neither they nor their 
ancestors were in advance of their 
age and country excepting in one 
respect ; they were violent, cruel, 
sanguinary, and polygamists; they 
were more or less barbarians, alter- 
nately retrograding and improving. 
The judges were, in fact, for the 
most part, a kind of guerilla 
chiefs, with their vices and 
their virtues; they require, as Dr. 
Stanley very fairly remarks, the 
same allowance that philosophical 
historians have made for the like 
doubtful acts of Popes and Cru- 
saders,'! an allowance to be mea- 
sured not by our age, but by theirs. 
They lived in a time when ‘every 
man did that which was right in 
his own eyes,’ when the old maxim 
yet prevailed in full force, ‘ thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy,’ and they belonged to 
a race which recognises a very dif- 


1 He draws out at some length and with much ingenuity the parallel here suggested 


between the history of the Judges and that of the middle ages; 


allow us to follow him. 


but our space will not 
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ferent standard from our own. Of 
the Shemite it has been observed 
that— 


Essentially egoistic, he knows only his 
duties to himself. To gratify his revenge, to 
vindicate what he believes to be his rights, 
is in his eyes a sort of obligation. The 
only bond religion has for him is one very 
far removed from the morality of our days. 
Hence those strange characters in the Bible 
history which challenge objection, but with 
r pspect to which apology is as much mis- 
placed as animadversion. . . . The 
strange mixture of falsehood and sincerity, 
of religious exaltation and egoism which 
strikes us in Mahomet, the facility with 
which the Mussulman avows that on many 
occasions the prophet listened to the dic- 
tutes of passion rather than of duty, can 
only be explained by that kind of laxity 
which renders Orientals profoundly in- 
different as to the choice of means, when 
they have succeeded in persuading them- 
selves that the end to be attained is the will 
of God. Our disinterested, and, so to say, 
abstract mode of judging things, is unknown 
to them.! 


Some such considerations as these 
should be borne in mind in passing 


judgment on such acts as that of 


Ehud, e. g., so repugnant to our 
modern notions, and still more on 
Jael’s violation of all the laws of 
hospitality, usually held so sacred 
in the Eat. 
this last-mentioned deed of trea- 
chery is, and always must, be, at- 
tended with some difficulty. ‘ Even 
in the humblest classes and holiest 
hearts a question, not of sinful 
doubt but of pious inquiry, arises : 
What is the purpose of thus re- 
cording and of thus blessing an act’ 
which we feel instinctively is not 
an act to be commended, which we 
could not pronounce blessed without 
doing the utmost violence to our 
moral sense? The explanations 
which have been given are not, 1 
must be confessed, altogether satis- 
factory: that offered by St. Augus- 
tine, for example—that it was 
dictated by a sudden divine impulse 
or revelation—besides that it is 
wholly unwarranted by the narrative 
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itself, does in fact only increase the 
difficulty by shifting it one step 
further back, and placing the respon- 
sibility where our moral sense in- 
stinctively refuses to place it. Yet 
it cannot be denied that the deed, 
such as it was, was stamped with 
the approbation of one who spoke 
with supreme authority: Deborah 
was, without doubt, what she 
claimed to be, the angel or mes- 
senger of the Lord ; the voice which 
‘cursed bitterly’ ‘the selfish and 
coward recreants’ ‘who came not 
to the help of the Lord,’ pronounced 
‘Jael the wife of Heber blessed 
above women’ for receiving the 
vanquished enemy of God’s people 
with pretended friendship, and 
killing him as he slept confiding in 
her proffered protection. What shall 
we say then? First, it was no 
private sense of wrong which 
prompted the vengeance of the one, 
or inspired the praises of the other: 
in the enemy whom Jael ‘hated 
with a perfect hatred’ she saw not 
her own enemy but the enemy of 
God: she believed it to be her duty 
to destroy him even at the expense 
of all that she, like ourselves, 
had been taught to hold sacred, 
and she steeled her heart to the 
deed. Her lights were not as our 
lights ; she lived too, in a time when 
moral obligations were greatly 
loosened, when ‘ every one did what 
was right in his own eyes.’ She 
remembered also, doubtless, the un- 
sparing sword of Joshua, the undis- 
criminating slaughter which had 
cleared the land for those whom 
Sisera had oppressed. Was it not 
natural that she should make it her 
pattern? Her ignorance was par- 
doned, her zeal and sincerity ob- 
tained a blessing. And why should 
it not? 

Why should not a blessing, evena Divine 
blessing, according to the only light which 


men were then able to bear, be bestowed on 
an act, such as the most philosophic observer 


1 Renan, Liudes d Histoire, &c., Pp. 97. 
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does not scruple to commend, as he looks 
back on the various imperfect acts of 
heroism and courage that have been wrought 
in troubled and violent times ? 

The noblest figure of this period is 
Gideon. He has all the qualities of 
a great leader, decision, caution, 
magnanimity, self-reliance, _ self- 
control. ‘There is a sweetness and 
nobleness blended with his courage 
such as lifts us into a higher region, 
something of thegreatnessof Joshua, 
something of the grace of David.’ 
Yet the characteristics of the age 
are not effaced; there is the same 
unrelenting extermination of the 
vanquished hosts, the deliberate 
slaughter of the captive chieftains, 
the fierce vengeance on his own 
inhospitable countr ‘ymen with which 
the earlier annals have made us so 
familiar. With moderation unusual 
in any age he declined the sceptre 
which he might have handed on to 
his family; though so great was 
the power he wielded, so great the 
influence of his name, that; it all but 
led to the establishment of a half 
Canaanitish monarchy in the person 
of the bold and unscrupulous Abi- 
melech. In singular contrast to this 
kingly spirit stands the grotesque 
figure of Samson, the strangest 
apparition that meets us in the 
sacred pages. His mingled austerity 
and self-indulgence, his strength 
and weakness, his wild excesses, 
his fierce courage and grim good 
humour are admirably sketched, 
though perhaps with slightly exag- 
gerated colouring, in a passage to 
which we must be content to refer 
our readers. For in truth the dis- 
cussion of the general bearings of 
the subject has left us but small 
space for the interesting details of 
the later portion of the history. 

The age of Samuel is the great 
transition period of Jewish history. 
The last of the Judges he lived to 
see the full development of the 
tendency towards a more fixed and 
settled form of government, which 
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for some time past had been gra- 
dually gaining strength, and himself 
to inaugurate the new monarchy, 
which was to last, with varying 
fortunes, for the next five hundred 
years. He was the connecting link 
between the past and the futwre— 
between the old and the new. 
Brought up under the old system, 
keenly alive to the good that was 
in it yet not blind to its defects, 
looking back with regretful reve- 
rence on that which was passing 
away, viewing with sad forebodings 
the impending change, he neverthe- 
less accepted it with loyal sincerity 
as the will of Heaven. 


He who had begun by denouncing the 
monarehy as fraught with evil, ended by 
becoming the protector and counsellor of 
him who was to be its chief glory and 
support. 


From Samuel also dates the esta- 
blishment of the prophetic order. 
He is, strictly speaking, the first of 
the prophets ; ; so he is described, at 
least by implication: ‘ All the 
prophets from Samuel and those that 
follow after.” He was the founder 
of those schools or colleges, those 
‘bands’ or ‘ companies’ of prophets, 
destined to play so important a 
part in the political and religious 
fortunes of the nation in after days. 
He was the father of those ‘sons of 
the prophets’ who sat at the feet of 
Elijah and Elisha, and did their 
bidding at the peril of their own 
lives in the corrupt and troublous 
times of Ahab and his successors in 
the northern kingdom. In him we 
discern the germ of that stern and 
fearless independence which so per- 
sistently denounced corruption and 
stood in unshrinking opposition 
alike to kingly and priestly tyranny 
and misrule. For it isa mistake, 
as Dr. Stanley observes, to regard 
the conflict between ’ Saul “and 
Samuel as a conflict between the 
regal and sacerdotal power. Samuel, 
though a Levite,! was not a priest; 


1 Dr. Stanley, i. oe 406, questions his Levitical descent, though, it appears to us, on 


insufficient grounds 
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it was not in the interest of the 
priesthood that he reproved Saul’s 
rash sacrifice, but because he had 
‘broken through the moral restraint 
imposed upon him by the prophet.’ 
He had a right to sacrifice, as 
David and Solomon did afterwards. 
It was the same in after days. 
Some, as Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
were priests as well as prophets ; 
but their call was altogether inde- 
pendent of their priestly character. 
For the most part the two orders 
were entirely distinct: Elijah and 
Elisha had no connection with the 
priestly tribe; Isaiah is said to 
have been a member of the royal 
house. The vices of the priests 
were as severely denounced as those 
of the princes and the people. The 
teaching of the prophetic order was 
one continued protest against that 
corruption towards which there is 
in all religious systems an inevitable 
tendency, the separation of religion 
from morality. We know what a 
point it had reached in a later gene- 
ration, when it drew from One 
greater than the prophets the indig- 
nant reproof: ‘ Woe unto yon, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ 
when they paid their tithes with 
scrupulous exactness, but neglected 
justice, mercy, and faith. This is 
the constant burden of the prophetic 
strain: ‘ Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.’ They break out 
in language ulmost of contemptuous 
disparagement of the Levitical 
ritual: ‘I hate, I despise your 
feast days, and I will not smell in 
your solemn assemblies.’ ‘ Your 
new moons and your appointed 
feasts my soul hateth: they are a 
trouble unto me; I am weary to 
bear them.’ 

This was to place themselves in 
direct antagonism with those who 
had put these ceremonial rites in 
the place of the moral and spiritual 
truths which it was the prophets’ 
mission to uphold. Politically 





Stanley’s Jewish History. 


1 Quoted by Dr. Stanley, i. p. 441. 
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their position wore the same cha- 
racter ; they were the one restraint 
upon the despotic power—often, the 
brute violence—of the kings; the 
one resource of the people against 
oppression. 

‘ The remark of a distinguished Hebrew,’ 
observes Mr. Mill,' ‘that the prophets 
were in Church and State the equiva- 
lent of the modern liberty of the press, 
gives a just, but not an adequate con- 
ception of the part fulfilled in national 
and universal history by this great element 
of Jewish life; by means of which, the 
canon of inspiration never being complete, 
the persons most eminent in genius and 
moral feeling could not only denounce and 
reprobate, with the direct authority of the 
Almighty. whatever appeared to them de- 
serving of such treatment, but could give 
forth better and higher interpretations of 
the national religion, which thenceforth 
became part of the religion itself, 

We must hasten over the reigns 
of the first three kings, merely 
stopping to note the remarkable 
change effected in the position of 
the nation under the vigorous rule 
of the first two especially, within a 
comparatively brief period. At the 
accession of Saul it was at the 
lowest point of depression probably 
which had been reached since the 
conquest. The people were wholly 
unarmed ; they were fain to hide 
themselves from their enemies in 
caves and pits. They almost seem 
to have been driven back again 
across the Jordan; their national 
existence, in short, was all but 
annihilated. At the commencement 
of the reign of Solomon the king- 
dom had attained the proportions of 
an imperial power. But tae hour 
of its greatest prosperity was also 
that which prepared the way for its 

rapid decline. Whether Solomon 
himself fell into idolatry, or whether 
he only tolerated thatof his wivesand 
of his non-Jewish subjects, which 
the extension of his dominion might 
seem to him to render almost a 
necessity, at any rate it is evident 
that he set at defiance every prin- 


ciple of the Jewish constitution. 
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He had married foreign princesses, 
he had formed alliance with Egypt, 
he had multiplied cavalry. His 
system of enforced labour and op- 
pressive taxation had caused wide- 
spread discontent; the ancient 
jealousy of the powerful northern 
tribe had been renewed and stimu- 
lated ; before the close of Solomon’s 
reign the disruption of the kingdom 
was imminent. There can be little 
doubt that he foresaw the impend- 
ing revolution; he felt that he was 
leaving to his son, of whose in- 
sapacity he was probably well 
aware, an insecure throne, ‘discon- 
tented subjects, and dangerous 
enemies. The book of Ecclesiastes, 
of which we see no reason to ques- 
tion the date or the authorship, is a 
mournful expression of a conscious- 
ness that the fault was chiefly, if not 
wholly, his own. 

Our limits warn us that we must 
draw these observations to a close. 
Yet there is one point which must 
not be passed over in silence. The 
view which the Dean adopts as to 
the relations of the rival kingdoms 
will wear, to most readers, the air 
of astartling paradox. He sees in 
the kingdom of Israel the national 
kingdom, in the Church of Israel 
the national Church, in the worship 
of Dan and Bethel an ‘ endeavour 
to maintain the true faith in one 
God against the Canaanite and 
Pheenician polytheism which had 


taken possession of the Court of 


Judah.’ He regards the whole life 
of Jeroboam as a protest against the 
idolatry of Solomon and hisson, and 
thinks that it was to secure that 
good end that he adopted doubtful 
and dangerous means; in short, 
that in order ‘to keep the first 
commandment he broke the second.’ 
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The opinion is maintained with his 
customary ability and ingenuity, 
yet we must own that he has wholiy 
failed to convince us that the 
popular view of the case is not, 
after all, the correct one. It is true 
that systematic idolatry first found 
a place in the kingdom of Judah ; 
it is probable that from the time of 
Solomon to that of Josiah, it was 
never thoroughly eradicated ; it is 
true that Israel was the chief seat 
of the prophetic order; Elijah and 
Elisha are known almost exclusively 
in relation to the northern king- 
dom, though this of course admits 
of the explanation that the deeper 
degradation demanded the louder 
and more frequent warning voice. 
But, on the other hand, there is the 
constant -iteration of the name of 
‘ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin,’ a phrase insuffi- 
ciently accounted for, as it seems to 
us, On any supposition compatible 
with the theory which the Dean 
adopts as to his position relatively 
to the T emple worship at Jerusalem. 
To our apprehension also it seems 
clear that the historian certainly 
dates the great corruption of re- 
ligion in Judah from the intermar- 
riage with the house of Ahab (whom 
Dr. Stanley calls the first apostate 
king of Israel), and through it with 
the Sidonian princes, in the person 
of Athaliah. Add to this that every 
king of Israel, without exception, is 
stigmatised as doing evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and alw: ays on the 
express ground that they followed 
in the steps of Jeroboam; 
reformations, 


whereas 
partial indeed with 
one exception, but always more or 
less successful, were effected by 
several princes of the house of 


David. 
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FROM LONDON TO RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Letrers To A FRIEND. 


LETTER VIL. 


A WALK THROUGH THE 


SOUTH END OF 


PERNAMBUCO. 


Tem por nome Arrecife, um forto posto, 
Que um isthmo separou do Continento. 


[HE learned Southey, my dear 
A****, compares Pernambuco, 
which we here call ‘ Pernam,’ with 
Tripoli. But the historian of Brazil 
had probably never been nearer to 
Tripoli than Algarve, nor to Per- 
nambuco than Lisbon. His resem- 
blance is merely verbal, both the 
cities being triune, or, if you prefer 
it, tripolitan. 

The site of the third city in 
the Brazilian empire —her sons 
dutifully call her ‘first in natural 
beauty and second in education, 
commerce, and wealth ’—is not a 
little intricate; we must ascend 
the Malakoff tower of the naval 
arsenal and pio-spect. 

The ground surface is manifest 
sand, not swept -astward, as en- 
gineers declare, by African currents, 
but raised from beneath the sea by 
the secular upheaval of the Bra- 
zilian coast.! To the east are the 
Atlantic ocean and. the sea-wall be- 
fore described; on the west the 
Capibaribe* and the Beberibe rivers 
divide the town into its three bairvos 
or quarters; whilst, far on the oc- 
cidental horizon, a jagged curve of 
shaggy green hillocks, the Guara- 
rapes and others, abutting north- 


Caramuru, ix. 14. 


wards upon Olinda, forms the are 
whose chord is the City on the Sea. 
The latitude is 8° south—perilously 
near the equator. 

The Beberibe, which the Dutch 
call ‘ Biberibi,’ rises in the high- 
lands west of Olinda, and falls into 
the Capibaribe river, between the 
three divisions of ‘ Tripoli.’ 

The Recife quarter, more grandly 
named Sao Frei Pedro Gonealvez, 
is the easternmost and the richest 
part of the city, being all public 
buildings and counting-houses. It 
lies north-east of its neighbour, 
the Outra Banda (other side), at 
the end of a round and sandy 
peninsula, about one mile long from 
north to south, connected by a nar- 
row sandy isthmus with the head- 
land of Olinda. This part contains 
the Marine Arsenal, with its stocks, 
docks, and workshops, the observa- 
tory, and the clock-tower Malakoff. 
There also are the Maestria, or 
Igreja Matriz (mother church), of 
which there is one to each quarter, 
under the invocation of 8S. F. Pedro 
Goncalvez, called Corpo Santo, 
because the inevitable miraculous 
image, which heretics will declare 
to be a stray figure-head, was here 


1 This emersio has lately been the subject of an able paper by a Brazilian savant, 
M. Capanema. 


* The termination -ipe or -ihe means in Guarani a river, e.g. Jaguaribe= Jaguar (Felis 


Onea) River. 


Capibaribe—also written Capeberibi, Capivaribi, Capiibari, and, in the 
Ethiopic Directory, Caperibe—is supposed to mean ‘River of the Capybaras.’ 


The 


stream rises in the Serra de Jacurara to the west, and of its 80 leagues not more than 


two are navigable for boats. 


It receives some 70 influents, and near Pernambuco it 
forks into many deltas, forming a multitude of riverine islets. 


Its inundations, caused 


by wart of slope in the lower bed, have at times done considerable damage to the Reef 


City. 
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found, or said to be found, floating 
on the shore, and the church N, 8. da 
Madre de Dios, an ancient oratory 
where worshipped the votaries of 
San Felippe Neri. The Custom 
House was also a religious building ; 
the convent of Madre de Dios has 
now been converted to ‘practical 
purposes.’ The Provincial House 
of Assembly (Paco d’Assemblea) is 
near the Custom House, on a place 
formerly called Forte ‘dos Matos. 
West and south-east of the Recife 
quarter runs the Beberibe river, 
coming from the north-west; at 
its confluence with the Capibaribe 
want of slope in the bed spreads it 
out into a fine basin which looks 
remarkably well by lamplight. It 
however, quite useless as a 
line of communication; eight miles 
inland it becomes a Styx, all mud 
and mangrove, loved by crabs. 
Three bridges connect the Recife 
with the central quarter, the seat of 
local government and the official 
part of the reef. ‘Santo Antonio’ 
is the Ilha dos Cedros of the old 
Portuguese, the Insula Antonii Vazii 
(Vaas) of the venerable Gaspar 
Barleus, and the Mauritripolis, 
Mauritia, Cidade Mauricea, or 
Mauritian City, of poetry and ro- 
mance. Its site is a peninsula of 
which little cutting would make an 
island, now almost surrounded by 
the Capibaribe river, whose northern 
and larger branch, passing under 
the bridges of Boa Vista and 
Pedro Segundo, joins the Beberibe 
and falls into the ocean ; whilst the 
other, which does all the inundation, 
_ at the Afogados bridge, and 
scapes into the Atlantic by a gap in 
the natural sea-wall. This quarter 
contains two parishes (/requezias). 
That tothe north boastsof the ‘sump- 
tuous temple’ Santo Antonio and its 
convent, dated 1616; the convents 
of Sao Francisco and the Carmelites, 
with their third or lay orders ; the 
churches of Sao Pedro dos Clerigos, 
da Conceicao, dos Militares, N.S. da 
Congrega¢ao, N.S. do Livramento ; 


is, 





Rio de Janeiro. 
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the College Church, reconciled in 
1855, after the murder of a priest, 
and placed under the brotherhood 


of the ‘Divine Holy Ghost; 
and N, do Paraizo, belonging 
to the Misericordia brotherhood, 


and adjoining the Recolhimento or 
Enfans Trouvés. Of the general 
buildings are the Provincial Presi- 
dent’s palace, with its guard-house 
and parade ground; the theatre, 
Santa Izabel ; the club, Pernam- 
bucano; the Public Works; the 
various tribunals; the academies 
and gymnasia; the post office and 
ship telegraph, whilom episcopal 
palace—sensible change !—the 
neral and provincial treasuries; the 
arsenal of war; the police and 
cavalry barracks; the public pro- 
vincial bibliotheca; the subscrip- 
tion library (Gabinete Portuguez) ; 
and, finally, the penitentiary ~ 
city prison (Casa de Detencao), 
bran new, whitewashed building, 
star-shaped, bartizaned, and inter- 
nally civilised enough to delight 
my friend Mr. Lentaigne. The 
parish of Sao José has also its 
Matriz, begun in 1844, but still re- 
presented by N. 8. do Terco; the 
hospital of N. S. da Penha, under 
charge of Capuchin missionaries ; 
and the churches of Senhor Bom 
Jesus dos Martyrios, of Sao José 
de Ribamar, and Santa Rita. Here, 
also, are the old and once well- 
known Pentagon Fort (Fortaleza 
das Cinco Pontas), now a barrack ; 
the railway station; and the Rua 
Imperial, a range of houses a mile 
long, running to the Ponto de 
Afagados. 

West, again, of the Capibaribe 
river, which ‘rossed by two 
br idges, is the Bairro da Boa Vista, 
occupying the continent. This is 
literally the west end, the hand- 
somest, and the most wholesome. 
Here ‘ Sitios,’ the Juintos of Portu- 
gal and the Chacaras of Rio de 
Janeiro, spread out in wider ex- 
panse, the town ends, and gardens 
and orchards begin. Besides the 
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Matriz, are built in it the Foundling 
House of N. 8. da Gloria, and the 
churches of Sao Goncalo, of Santa 
Cruz, of N. S. de Estancia, of N.S. 
do Rosario, of N. 8. da Conceiciio 
dos Coqueiros (Our Lady of the 
Conception of the Cocoa Trees !), 
and of N. 8. de Soledade. The 
guide book adds ‘tem a mesquita 
Ingleza’ (‘it has the English 
mosque’). The new grand hospital 
of Pedro Segundo, on the left bank 
of the Capibaribe, is a fine building, 
begun in 1847 and not yet finished ; 
whilst the similarly circumstanced 
Gymnasio Provincial looks already 
a ‘splendid ruin.’ Here are the 
hospitals ; the great cemetery ; the 
episcopal palace, known as the 
Soledade ; the Faculty of Law; the 
College of Arts, with its public 
library ; the Gymnasium and Mu- 
seum; the College of Education, 
dedicated to Sao Francisco de 
Paulo, directed by the Sisters of 
Charity; and, finally, the College 
of Orphans. 

The ‘Reef City’ was originally 
composed of half a dozen fishing 
huts, and rose to prosperity by the 
neighbourhood of Olinda and the 
superiority of its port. In 1709 
the village became a township 
(villa), which gave rise to a disas- 
trous war, known as that of the 
*Pedlars’ (dos Maseates).! Gra- 
dually it carried away all the other 
parishes from Olinda; and in March 
1823 an imperial charter raised it 
to the rank of a city. 

Enough of dry detail. After 
coffee let us walk out, grateful for 
this rare spell of fine weather in 
the rainy season, and drink the 
morning air. 

This is not the cotton or the 
sugar season; and the Trapiche 
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Square is a desert. Here and there 
a few loiterers are smoking the 
‘weed of no necessary use,’ or, 
leaning against their undusted coun- 
ters, are diligently spelling the 
daily papers. Politics in the Brazil, 
as in the United States, are a pas- 
sion. The blacks represent our 
‘lower orders ;’ and, as they sun 
themselves against the wall, they 
look upon us as idiots walking 
about in search of nothing ; aw reste, 
they are civil enough. Thing un- 
usual in the tropics—the Per- 
nambucan does not break his fast 
immediately on rising, therefore he 
is torpid till breakfast. Almost all 
we meet are more or less bronzed 
(pardos); and many are lamp- 
black Africans, showing crimped 
cheeks and squaline teeth; whilst 
the white men are not of our red 
or ruddy race: black hair, black 
eyes, and yellow faces all. The 
dress of the common ‘nigger’ is a 
tattered straw, a coloured calico 
shirt, and pantaloons of any mate- 
rial; the women wear on their heads 
black mantillas or white kerchiefs, 
and below dark skirts. Here a 
barefooted Franciscan friar, beg- 
ging basket on left arm, prowls 
along the flagged or bricked par?. 
There the beggar, with all the sores 
of Lazarus, whines at us as he 
would in London. Now a spindle- 
shanked Congo urges his wretched 
bare-backed garron to a broken- 
down gallop, or leads it to the 
wharf, washing being here the only 
grooming. There his brother black 
lowers a carpet bag into a boat by 
means of a crane, even as at Sa 
Leone he would bear his wheel- 
barrow on his head. There a neat, 
round, little nag ambles along with 
that comfortable pace which the 





1 The magnates of Olinda, proud as those of ‘old Virginny,’ used to call their 
neighbours, the plebeian traders and followers of Recife, Mascates; but the pedlars, as 


might be expected, won the day. 


According to Mrs. Maria Graham (1821) ‘the other 


Brazilians call the Pernambueans of Recife Marincéros still;’ possibly from the Villa de 


Marino. Now the term is obsolete. 


The word Mascate I conjecture to have been originally Maskati, or man of Maskat 
(Museat), the Arab port which sent forth the travelling pedlars of Western India. 













































English despise ; it is mounted by 
a swell in huge jack-boots and 
huger spur rowels, who rides toe 
in stirrup after the fashion of the 
haute école in the days of Louis 
Quatorze. Those blue eyes, rusty 
yellow locks, freckled face, and bare 
feet proclaim the German emigrant 
from Catuta, an agricultural colony 
founded in 1820. Of the whole 
seventeen established at the public 
cost in Brazil, two only have been 
successful,! and here the few re- 
maining poor devils eke out a 
miserable existence by selling char- 
coal. The matuto from the bush 
rides a pack saddle, with one toe in 
the looped string acting stirrup; 
his cheeses are contained in the 
two side boxes with the hair out- 
side. The sertanejo? from the far 
interior is known byhis wide-awake, 
leather jacket, and pantaloons; he 
drives before him a horse staggering 
under two ‘bales, each of 160 lb., 
and when he would ride he clings 
to the beast’s tail, and swarms up 
with his foot on the hock. The 
milkman, mounted like the rider 
of a dromedary, advertises with 
discordant cries his merchandise, 
contained in two large panniers ; 
whilst the poultryman sits upon 
his crates, from which chickens 
struggling to escape the Black 
Hole protrude their lean necks. 
The war with Paraguay has taken 
all the soldiers southwards: the 
police, like the constabulary of 
Ireland, is here a military force in 
blue and red, armed with musket 
and dwarf bayonet, with the undress 
cap of the Continental armies stuck 
sideways on the wool. The Na- 
tional Guard, rich in plumes and 
broadcloth, is preparing to start 
southwards; and croakers declare 


1 Report of Minister of Agriculture, 1854-55. 
2 The Sertanejo is the Prairie Man of Brazil. 
America and in Africa corresponds with our Anglo-Indian ‘ Mofussil.’ 
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that troubles may be expected here, 
The carriages are closed caléches, 
and the sable coachman for hire is 
known by his glazed hat. The 
shortest drive is worth a sovereign, 
and the keep of a horse is at most 
half a crown per diem : the vehicles 
are palpably made here, but the 
springs, wheels, and axles come 
from the States or from England. 
The horses are of Arab, or rather 
Moorish race, as their neat heads 
still show; but the breed has de- 
generated and has trebled in price— 
fifteen years ago a good nag fetched 
5/. Breeding might increase bone 
and muscle; but I doubt that the 
horse can ever thrive in this land 
of damp heat. They are hardy, 
and, though entire, are very quiet, 
which speaks volumes in praise of 
Brazilian humanity. I could not 
but compare it with the ruffianism 
of Dublin, Lisbon, and the banks 
of the Thames in the neighbour- 
hood of the Foreign Office and 
Somerset House, 


Where the carman all gorilla-like, neither 
human nor humane, 

On the belly of his beast showers his kicks 
like pelting rain. 


Their teeth are black with the 
molasses (garapa) and water which, 
added to the grass here, takes the 
place of oats; they are rarely shod, 
but the increase of Macadam will 
benefit the farrier. The carts are 
drawn by brown oxen from the 
province of Piantry; the beasts’ 
horns are chained, and they are 
guided chiefly by the voice. There 
are many one-ox cars, where the 
animal, which we are accustomed 
to see in pairs, looks queer and un- 
sociable, 

From the Univers we stroll up 


The word Sert@o in Portuguese South 
* Sutao,’ says 


old John Mawe, ‘is a place understood to be uninhabitable for Europeans, being the 
residence of uncivilised Indians, and covered with almost impenetrable woods.’ (!) 
According to Southey the word was first used by the African discoverers, or by the 


Portuguese in their African conquests. 
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the Rua da Cruz, once the Regent 
Street of the reef city. In this 
little old thoroughfare there are 
shops in plenty and public baths ; 
there are many waifs and strays of 
civilisation ; an Italian organ-grinder 
makes rough music, as if playing to 
the top of Manchester Street; and 
there is actually a man with a mon- 
key. The projecting balconies rest 
upon stone corbels, and relieve the 
baldness of the house-fronts, every- 
where conspicuous in the ‘ Atlantic 
cities’ of Brazil. To the south, the 
Rua da Cruz is narrow and hem- 
med in by tall houses. The exces- 
sive dampness of the climate is 
evidenced by the liveliness of the 
leeks and other household vegeta- 
tion; the red roofs are rusty and 
black-stained, and the walls front- 
ing the sea wherever the wet winds 
blow, are green and mossy; after 
not being white-washed for the dry 


season, the tenements look gan- 
erened. Almost every ground 


floor is a store (armazem), which 
fetches more rent than the rest of 
the house ; hence the kitchen, as in 
older London, is at the top of the 
house, a plan which has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The hire 
is not exorbitant; our host, for 
instance, pays for his hotel a little 
more than 2,000 francs per annum, 
say gol., and the pian terreno is 
let to ‘Widow Raymond, ship 
chandler.’ 

Cross Street leads to the Corpo 
Santo Church, the Matriz of the 
Recife quarter. The front has 
mouldings of a white stone, brought 
from Lisbon, and generally white- 
washed. The material is that of 
beautiful Belem. Inside, the reli- 
gious buildings are all similar, large 
white halls, high altars, brilliant 
with gingerbread gold, and piles of 
cut coloured paper, shallow side- 


A church, a jail, and a pillory were the 
olden day. 
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chapels, as in Portugal, and paint- 
ings of painfully gaudy hue. Art 
has far + to travel before she reaches 
the New World. About them all, 
there is a lingering touch of Dutch 
puritanism. Between Corpo Santo 
Church and the sea, is a dwarf, 
shapeless, rugged square, the Largo 
do Commercio, in which a miserable 
ground-floor room calls itself Ex- 
change. 

The Rua da Cruz leads us to the 
Rua da Cadeia, Prison Street, a 
well-known Brazilian institution.! 
The three-fold city is fortunately 
built upon the sand, or the rain 
would never dry up. There is 
literally no slope, consequently 
drainage must be left—not to M. 
Cambronne and other projectors— 
but to evaporation, and the mud of 
winter disappears in summer dust. 
Seven years ago, it must be re- 
member ed, all was pool and filth— 
even dead horses were not removed. 
The best streets have trottoirs, and 
are paved in the centrewith a highly 
convex profile: one is pleased to 
see the beetle hard at work. Where 
the : alleys are of earth or concave, 
the rainy season fills them with 
miry water. In many places the 
pavement is stained like a ship’s 
deck, after action, with red marks. 
Are these the effect of mangrove 
juice, or of the tree which gave to 
Brazil its name? Municipal im- 
provements are not popular; im- 
purities are thrown from the win- 
dows, and none but the best two 
newest houses have anything like 
offices. 

Prison Street leads in a straight 
line to the junction of the Beberibe 
and the Capibaribe rivers. The 
water is crossed by three bridges. 
The southernmost occupies the place 
of the quaint old Dutch bridge,? 
which still figures in our guide 


first buildings of a Brazilian town in the 


* The Dutch had only two bridges, one from Recife to Santo Antonio, and the other 


from Santo Antonio to Boa Vista. 
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books. The Hollanders began it— 
the first work of the kind in South 
America—in 1610, from the Santo 
Antonio side, and after reaching the 
depth of eleven feet, and failing to sink 
stone piers, the architect succeeded 
with wooden posts at an expense of 
240,000 florins, which made the 
company grumble and order tolls 
to be taken. When the Dutch 
were driven out, the Brazilians fol- 
lowed their example. As in ancient 
Europe, there was on either side a 
row of shops and seats. The floods 
of 1854 so damaged the veteran 
structure that for ten years it has 
been used only as a footway. In 
1864, the Baraode Livramento began 
the present construction with wood 
from Alagoas, resting on tubular iron 
supports, brought from England. At 
each end there is a queer old bridge- 
chapel, shaped like the piers of a 
suspension bridge. These, how- 
ever, besides gas lamps, have win- 
dows, galleries, crosses, and shrines, 
whilst the images: of N. 8. da Con- 
ceicio to the east, and to the west 
the Patron Santo Antonio have as 
yet preserved the cumbrous rem- 
nants of antiquity. As the new 
bridge is not finished, we must cross 
by the Pasadico to the north, or 
provisional line of planks, supported 
by red piles. The tide is low, and 
the piles are encrusted with oysters ; 
you may take a piece of bread in 
your pocket and lunch on the way. 
They are, however, a poor contrast 
to those of New York and Balti- 
more. 

A short line, the Rua do Crespo, 
leads to the Rua do Imperador, the 
chief street of Santo Antonio, run- 
ning like the Rua da Cruz, north 
and south. Here the Emperor 
Pedro IL., landing at the College 
wharf, made, in 1859, his triumphal 
entry. The Imperador is a fine 
broad street, with the Provincial 
Palace at the top, the blue banded 
steeple of Sitio Francisco, within 
whose walls rest the mortal remains 
of M. Machado, orator and reyolu- 
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tionist, shot by accident in 1849, 
and the Santo Antonio Convent, 
whose gateways are sentinelled by 
painted Dutch lions, grinning hide- 
ously ; at the bottom is the recon- 
ciled college church. Near the 
latter, is the Military Arsenal, anda 
square with the usual fountain 
(chafariz), where negroes gather 
and collect water in tin pots, shaped 
like breakers. In this neighbour. 
hood, also, is the fish and fruit 
market, a disgrace to Pernam. A 
dirty place shows a ragged mass 
of oil-cloth sheds, or tattered um- 
brellas, shading large negresses at 
squat on small stools. Their clay 
pipes, brass armlets, leaden ear 
rings, harsh laughter, and drawl- 
ing voices, as they wrangle over 
their little stores lying upon mats 
before them, suggest the slave 
coast very forcibly. The scanty 
stock-in-trade is represented by red 
and yellow bananas, bad oranges, 
mawkish custard apples, papaws 
(monindio), tomatos, the gumbo or 
edible hibiscus (in India, bhend/), 
in quantities, which, however, no 
one here can cook, radishes, gourds, 
cucumbers, hairy as those of cen- 
tral Africa, onions, large and small, 
black and brown beans, parsley, let- 
tuce, endive, cabbage, sapotim nuts, 
bird peppers and eggs. There is a 
street of butchers’ sheds, where the 
poorest flesh fetches sixpence per 
pound—the pound being smaller 
than ours, and regular weights un- 
known. The fish market is abomi- 
nable; some twenty broken-down 
tables are occupied by crabs, prawns, 
and lolling negroes, whilst on a 
single one a dollar’s worth of fin 
is proposed to the wants of 120,000 
souls. Near the market place are 
disreputable + graces 
Soot hair, soot eyes, and tawny faces. 


And everywhere lottery tickets are 
offered for sale, drawing time being 
now near. 

The Ruado Crespo leads us to the 
Praca da Independencia, a square 
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half choked by tiled booths, opening 
inwards as in a market-place, and 
painted with the national colours, 
green and yellow. This is said to 
be the oldest part of the city, and 
a little to the north of it rose 
Friburg, the palace of Jan Mauritz, 
Count of Nassau. The work of 
Gaspar Barleus preserves the eleva- 
tion and plan, of this fortified house, 
which extended to the north of the 

Santo Antonio peninsula. The 
ground was flat enough,andswampy 
enough, for a Lusthaus to glad the 
eyes of any Dutchman; and the 
music of the frogs, as in Java, must 
have lent a soothing influence to 
the fumes of tobacco. The drawing 
shows two tall quaint belfry towers, 
in the northernmost of which lived 
the Patronus, as he was titled by 
the Senate; and these were con- 
nected by open and covered galleries. 
It had all the luxuries of “civilised 
life-—kitchen gardens, grapery, fig- 
gery, fishponds, poultry yards, and 
shady walks. The method of mak- 
ing groves had the magnificence of 
barbarous kings. The Count trans- 
planted seven hundred full-grown 
cocoas, besides oranges, lemons, 
citrons, and pomegranates. He 
drained the surface by canals ; 
streets were laid out, and houses 
were built around Government 
House with materials from Olinda ; 
and thus Mauritzia arose. 

From the Pracada Independencia 
we enter the Rua do Caberga, the 
local Gold Street, with small booths 
and obsolete window cases, as at 
Lisbon. There are the usual rings 
and chains, necklaces and amulets, 
but there is nothing to catch the 
eye. The only curio worth buying 
here is the tortoise-shell work (ci- 
gado). Combs and a variety of 
articles are made of this material, 
which is good and cheap. A curve 
in the street, which should be made 
straight, leads to the Largo do 
Matriz, a small irregular space, open 
and paved, with the bright steeples 
and domes of the Santissimo Sacra- 
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mento church. Near it, again, is 
the Praca do Commercio, where 
there is an exchange, with news- 
papers and price-lists. The Rua 
Nova, a broad, well-paved street, 
leads to the Ponte da Boa Vista, a 
stone-paved wooden bridge built by 
a French military engineer some 
twenty-five years ago across the 
Capibaribe river, which is here some 
350 paces broad. On the right runs 
the Caes d’ Aurora, lately the Aterro 
da Boa Vista, or embankment, 
raised along a swamp, now an 
esplanade shady with the fleshy 
leaves of the Persian almond, and 
considered one of the best sites in 
thecity. Amongstitsseminariesand 
mansions is the English ‘ mosque,’ 
recessed for dignity from the street, 
looking, despite this attempt at 
effect, very humble, like a methody 
chapel at Harwich,and with windows 
not unbroken. Its wretched little 
Tonic portico is that of carpenter’s 
architecture which Halifax loves, 
and its sole merit is a plot of sward 
and trees of cocoa, cactus, hibiscus, 
and white oleander. The chaplain 
receives 800/. per annum, of which 
half is contributed by the resident 
merchants. ‘ Pernam ’ also boasted 
a Protestant missionary and a Bible 
distributor, who vegetated for a 
while, and then evaporated. 

On our left are the star-shaped 
Penitentiary, all white and red, and 
a noble building, the Pedro Segundo 
Hospital. The verdure is every- 
where, and everywhere it is beau- 
tiful. The scene of flat meads and 
slowly-flowing waters, when ruffled 
by a crisp blue gale, of crimson- 
coloured houses and _ vermilion 
roofs of town and dome and steeple 
rising from the broad estuary, really 
entitle this quarter to its name— 
Boa Vista. 

The Ponte da Boa Vista leads us 
to the Rua da Imperatriz, formerly 
das Princezas. Here streets, like 
individuals who cannot boast of 
having the ‘blood ofall the Howards’ 
in their veins, easily change their 
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names. This was once—like the 
Aurora Quay—an embankment. 
The quarter suffered severely from 
yellow fever, which the inhabitants 
attributed to the meeting of the 
salt and fresh waters. Here the 
city, which is certainly one of mag- 
nificent distances, falls into suburbs 
and country; the pavement ends, 
and the deep sand, here and there 
macadamised, extends to the clay of 
the interior. The arenaceous strip 
is the habitat of the cocoa, which 
does not extend more than twenty 
miles inland. There is a fine and 
strong variety called coco vermilho 
which deserves attention. 

This Ponte de Uchda road, as it 
is called, claims to be the aristo- 
cratic quarter. As at Bombay and 
Madras, the office or counting-house 
is in town; the dwelling is in the 
country, comfortable but unsociable. 
The houses are prim and white ; the 
finest have windows of coloured 
glass, and stone or porcelain sta- 
tuettes. A well-known slave-dealer, 
M. O., awoke one morning and 
found his Mars, Bacchus, and 
Apollo painted lamp-black. Each 
tenement has its flagstaff, and nota 
few boast small aviaries—the red 
headed vulture (Vultur aura, L., 
here called wrubu rey), the curassow 
bird (montini), and other birds more 
or less common. 

The stranger’s eye is at once at- 
tracted by the Beja-flor—the ‘ kiss 
flower,’ the humming bird. The 
commonest is a little thing of iri- 
descent green (Trochilus viridis), 
with ravishing reflections of green 
and gold. The precipitate vibration 
of the tiny wings, rapid as of a 
winnowing machine, keeps it ¢ appa- 
rently stationary and suspended in 
airlike the sphinx moth, as it plunges 
into the corolla its small sharp beak 
curved like a butterfly’s trompe. 
After probing the flower for a second 
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or two, it jerks its small tail with a 
motion scarcely perceptible, and 
whisks away to suck the nearest 
petals, or chases the sleepy little 
insects, or darts ¢ away, disappearing 
like a spark. It is fearless, too: 
the inch of a thing fights like a game 
cock ; it will sit on the trees and 
stare at you, hum and buzz round 
your head, and even: inhabit your 
room, especially if you supply it 
with eau sucrée thick and strong. 
When caged, these pets beat them- 
selves to death; they have, how- 
ever, been kept in muslin safes. The 
flowers and trees are equally beauti- 
ful. Amongst the former we re- 
mark the conspicuous red hibiscus 
(Grazia), with leaves dark green as 
spinach, and fiery flowers, from 
whose blossom, steeped in lime-juice, 
the best rouge which will outlast 
the evening is prepared; the slen- 
der climbing jasmine (Jasminum 
Bahiense) ; the dragon tree, with 
its long red ensiform leaves ; the 
brilliant Bougainvillea; the yucca, 

or bayonet shrub, locally known as 
pita; the Brazilian laurel or in- 
dependence plant (a C Jroton) ; the 
common or winged passion-flower 

(Maracuja) ; the white, blue, and 
yellow clematis, hedged in by the 
fragrant Pitonja myrtle, with flower 
of pomegranate, red and green 
leaves tipped with light.!- Amongst 
the trees we remark the Nogueira, 
or nut, which is said to grow ten 
feet per annum; its brittle wood 
reminds us of the ‘sudden-death’ 
acacia of Goruba. Another favourite 
growth is the pride of India bead 
tree (Melia azadiralhta, the pride of 
Hindu, or pine tree), doubtless 
brought here by the ecclesiastics ; 
it forms the centre-piece of every 
convent cloister in the nearer East, 
where the Caloyers convert its ber- 
ries into rosaries.2, The best fruit 
is the Abacaxi pine-apple, large and 





’ The pitanga (Eugenia pitanga) is probably the murtw which Vieyra describes as 


deing cut into statues. 


Southey (ii. 795) purposely translates it ‘ yew.’ 
2 The Carmelites wear these rosaries, and the members of a tiers ordre (privileged to 
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dark, which is welcomed in the 
southern ports. Some, especially 
the nomenclators, admire the 
Abocati (Persea gratississima), 
which we ridiculously call alligator 
pear. 

There is a charming drive from 
the Ponte de Uchéa, about nine miles 
to the west. The road runs along 
an embankment, through the richest 
of vegetation, and the red boulder 
clay almost everywhere underlying 
the surface soil of Brazil, forms, 
with green and pure blue sky, the 
tricolor hue of Central Africa, At 
last we reach the tank which sup- 
plies the city with its drinking 
water: a masonry dam chokes the 
gorge of a lakelet formed by drain- 
age below a semicircle of hills. The 
element is pure and sweet, and the 
future resident would do well 
build at this place, which is fully 
200 feet above sea level. 

We must now retrace our steps. 
The Custom House (Alfandega) will 
certainly not open till 11 a.m.; on 
the other hand, no power but the 
Imperial shall prevent its closing 
at 3 p.m.—four hours a day are 
justly deemed toil enough for any 
Brazilian official. It is a large, 
square building to the south of 
the Recife quarter, with a turret 
on each angle; and on the west 
fronting the Capibaribe river, 
where many ships lie, with sheds 
for landing merchandise. Two of 
the towers are occupied by the 
Corso Commercial (Commercial 
College) of Pernambuco, and the 
Provincial Consulado or Export 
Office, which formerly was a distinct 
building in the Largo do Commercio 
or Corpo Santo Square. The duties 
on imports are roughly estimated 
at 35 percent. ‘This is paid into 
the general treasury at the capital, 
whence heart-burnings and provin- 
cial wrath. The total may average 
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per annum about six millions of 
milreis, which are now reduced to 
florins. As we enter the huge 
straggling building filled with em- 
ployés, we remove our hats to the 
sound of ‘ Tire o chapéo!’ as is cus- 
tomary in all public offices. Repub- 
licans complain loudly of this Ges- 
lerian style of compelling homage to 
the Imperial headgear, and sensible 
Brazilians pity strangers for the 
chapeau bas, the precedencias, the 
jerarchias to which they are con- 
tinually exposed. 

The clearing operation begins 
by paying 45 francs for disembark- 
ing and carting goods, which should 
have been included in the passage 
ticket. Our boxes are easily passed 
by the examiner, who receives his 
10 francs unblushingly—not with 
the mawvaise honte of Dover or 
Southampton. The fact is, he can- 
not live upon his scanty pay ; anda 
Lord Cornwallis has yet to arise in 
Brazil. We then take out a paper 
certifying that if we are landed at 
any other Brazilian port by a foreign 
steamer—in native bottoms our 
goods are never visited—we are not 
again to be searched. This the 
other custom houses, being inde- 
pendent, will disregard. Finally, 
we hire, for 5 francs, a cart to con- 
vey our goods to the hotel; and 
after making up our accounts, we 
find landing at ‘ Pernam’ more ex- 
pensive than a passage from Paris 
to London. 

Immense reductions, it is evident, 
dear A****, could be made in those 
charges. ‘Pernam’ has also a bad 
name as a vexatious place for ship- 
ping, though better than poor Lis- 
bon, which, despite late improve- 
ments and reforms, is still a kind of 
nautical Japan. ‘ At present,’ says 
the consular report, ‘many com- 
manders leave this port with a de- 
termination, loudly expressed, of 





Those who are strict on these points do not consider their dress 


quite en régle, or feel so satisfied with the indulgences or blessing upon the rosary if it 
is made of wood or metal instead of this fruit. 
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never returning to it if they can 
possibly help it.’ 
Iam, &c., 
Ricuarp F. Burton. 
Pernambuco: July 27, 1865. 





LETTER VIII. 


THROUGH NORTHERN PERNAM TO OLINDA. 


Peregrinando, 
Novos paizes vendo e novos damnos. 
O Uraquay, Poem by José 
Basilio da Gama. 


These are pictures, dear A****, 
saisies au vol, these are sketches 
taken @ toute vapeur by one who 
has jumped from Europe to South 
America. But you will find them 
useful, as no one has taken the 
trouble to ‘do’ the subject before. 

After the trial at the Custom 
House, where a pair of ‘ bags,’ the 
work of the great Poole, duly dis- 
appeared, I called at the British 
Consulate, and introduced myself 
to its actual tenant, Mr. Richard 
Austin, son of the respected chap- 
lain of Pernam. His twenty years’ 
experience of Brazil were invaluable. 
We were inseparables for a month, 
and he accompanied me to Bahia. 

Our trap strikes right up the 
Trapiche Square, past the Capitania 
of the port, where boatmen are re- 
gistered, a small polygonal tower, 
well stained, like all others on the 
sea side, whence the weather comes, 
past a useless little stone dock for 
barques and small craft, and through 
the Largo do Arsenal, an untidy 
square, where trees—a good sign— 
have lately been planted. At the 
head of the Rua da Cruz, and near 
the Largo do Arsenal, once stood 
the church and fort of Bom Jesus 
das Portas, and beyond it the ‘ Fora 
das Portas,’ a solitary arch like a 
bridge chapel. The latter, to the 
great regret of local antiquaries, 
was pulled down May gth 1850, and 
the dollery was removed to 8. da 
Madre de Deos. Thence we hur- 
ried along the Rua d’Apollo, once 
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the Senzalla or negro quarters; 
thus the Palawa Bunder of prosy 
Bombay was classicised to ‘ Apollo 
Bunder.’ We now reach the banks 
where the twin streams join. Here 
sugar boilers and machinery cumber 
the ground; they are admitted free 
of duty, a fact which argues an 
improvement of system. 

I cannot but remark how well 
wharfed the banks are; and to all 
my inquiries, Who built that quay ? 
—that bridge? Who paved that 
street? Who owns that ‘ Rotten 
Row ?’ there is but one answer— 
the Bario do Livramento. So, 
when a fellow asks too much, he is 
locally sent to the Baron of Livra- 
mento, who appears to be the incar- 
nation of wealth and energy. I 
afterwards called on this M. José 
Antonio Araujo, a Brazilian, who 
owes his title to lavish expenditure 
in the public service. The Lord 
Deliver-us—a similar title was, it 
has been said, proposed by the ladies 
of England—was working in his 
warehouse, without a coat, which 
gave me a high opinion of the man. 
M. Araujo began life in a commer- 
cial house, but belonging to a 
talented family, he soon worked his 
way excelsior, and now he is one of 
the capitalists of the world. Aged 
about thirty-two, he is a man of 
large experience as a contractor; 
he carries out what he undertakes 
—a great feat so near the Line— 
and consequently all Pernambuco 
bears the mark of the energetic 
baron. Therewassomething princely 
in his treatment of the Swiss ich- 
thyologist, M. Agassiz, when an 
army of fishermen was ordered to 
campaign for the professor’s collec- 
tion. 

A red wooden bridge of no im- 
portance, crossing the Beberibe, 
placed us at the Largo do Paco. 
This is a broad square at the north 
end of the Santo Antonio quarter. 
With a little Netherlandish energy, 
it might be converted into a fine 
park. The Provincial Palace stands 
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in the grounds of Count Maurice’s 
house, and old maps locate north of 
it an island where rose the Arx 
Waendenburschii. The intervening 
channel has been silted up, and this 
much of land Brazil has won from 
the sea. 

The palace is a large square 
thing, plain and bald, with paral- 
lelogrammic windows, and an unim- 
portant tympaneum. As you enter, 
the black sentry directs you to de- 
posit your umbrella, or to do some- 
thing—he must order. You mount 
the stairs, and find half-a-dozen 
people writing in antechambers, 
but never a servant. At last a 
moleque, a small nigger, rushes 
through the room, staring wildly. 
You seize him; you thrust your 
card into his pocket, and, with can- 
nibal looks, you command him to 
lay it before his proprietor. 

As you will wait a good half-hour 
you may derive some profit from 
studying the cloth curtain which, 
according to official etiquette, hangs 
at every doorway instead of a door, 
and before which you are expected 
to unhat. It is decorated in co- 
loured and embroidered cloth with 
the arms of Brazil, and the Brazi- 
hans are justly proud of the ‘ pendio 
auri-verde.’ On a grass-green field 
is a yellow lozenge, which contains 
the red Imperial crown and verdant 
shield. Within the latter is an azure 
circle, showing twenty white stars, 
the number of the provinces ; and 
the circle surrounds a yellow armil- 
lary sphere, the arms of D. Manoel 
in Portugal’s most glorious day. 
Behind the sphere is the red Maltese 
cross, alluding to the inscription, 
‘In hoe signo vinces.’ The sup- 
porters are a sprig of tobacco on the 
right; on the left a coffee branch, 
with its scarlet berries—their stalks 
cross below the shield. The hyper- 
critical will find the crown some- 
what too bulbous, and as cnly the 
four ends of the cross appear, they 
look at first sight like four studs or 
stands for the armillary sphere. 
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In due time returned the little 
moleque with the portentous news 
that H. E. the President was break- 
fasting—at noon! We did not take 
the hint, but walked straight into 
the handsome reception room and 
sat us down. Gold and white were 
the walls; the carpet was gold and 
green—the colours of the Sandwich 
Islands—the hue of the Amazonian 
parrot, and here the well-beloved 
national blazon. At the bottom of 
the room, opposite the entrance, 
was placed, after the usual custom, 
a long cane-bottomed sofa, and dis- 
posed at right angles to it, two pa- 
rallel rows of chairs extended to 
nearly the middle of the room. The 
material was well carved rosewood, 
much resembling the East Indian 
blackwood (Jacaranda Brasiliensis, 
the French Palissandre,—derived 
from the Spanish Palo Santo, or the 
Portuguese Pio Santo); the cane- 
work was finer and cleaner than in 
Europe, and the full-bottomed chairs 
were easy to sit upon, a great con- 
trast to the stiff American rockers. 

Entered, His Excellency the then 
President, M. Antonio Borges Leal 
Castello Branco,—lI beg his pardon, 
Doctor (LL.D.) A. B. L. C. B. 
Every one in Brazil is either Doctor, 
Colonel, or Padre. The same has 
been said of the United States, and 
the same will probably shortly be 
true of Great Britain. H. E. was 
habited like a French cook, in 
white, cap-d-pie, including the eter- 
nal palito (tooth-pick), which he 
nicely conducted into places the 
most recondite: he was an effemi- 
nate-looking man, dark and thin. 

We shook hands; ensued, the 
normal short exchange of question 
and answer,—much wonderment 
how, having landed by the last mail, 
I could speak a word of Brazilian,— 
the matter of Santo’s locality was 
discussed, as it might be in London, 
and faint offers of introductions to 
libraries and institutions were made. 
In those days English officials were 
not kindly looked upon, and no 
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wonder. We again shook hands, 
and bowing, retired, bowed at the 
door, bowed on the first landing of 
the staircase; bowed and bowing 
disappeared. 

These Lord-lieutenants are not of 
much account in Brazil. They 
change with the central power 
(ministry), who have appointed as 
many as three in twelve months; 
consequently they are mere instru- 
ments for managing the provincial 
votes. The Most Excellent Senhor 
Dr. Antonio Borges Leal Castello 
Branco had qualified himself for the 
appointment, somewhere or other, 
by a four years’ service as a Juiz-de- 
direito, and was called a peasant- 
President by the multitude: being 
from Pianhy—a bucolic land—his 
nick name was Boi (ox) de Pianhy. 
He was hardly civil to Mr. Austin, 
and he did not return my call; in 
fact, he is one of those officials not 
unusual in all countries, but excep- 
tionally rare in Brazil, who affect 
dignity by incivility to strangers. 

Opposite the palace is the Per- 
nambucan Club, a neat building, 
with billiard tables and an American 
bar below; white rooms, with a 
profusion of looking glasses, devoted 
to dancing and play above. I was 
hospitably invited to the monthly 
dance. Every twelfth is a ball, at 
which the President attends. The 
house was well lighted, and the 
band stationed below was excellent: 
here, as elsewhere in the land of the 
Holy Cross, the windows were open, 
and the air had none of the horrors 
that haunt unventilated London. 
This is the heart of the dead season, 
so not more than twenty ladies 
were present. They were dressed 
in the plainest white muslins, be- 
cause ‘a Direccao pede a maior sim- 
plicade no traje,’ and there were few 
colours ; the strong point, as in the 
Therian races generally, was the fine 
thick and admirably dressed hair, 
that contrasts so strongly with the 
brown sugar heads and milk and 
water eyes of Northern Europe. 
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The idea is good; if moderation 
were not inculcated dressing would 
be expensive that few could afford 
to be present. In some cases eco- 
nomy is carried too far: I have heard 
of ladies being asked not to wear 
gloves. 

The ‘forked animal’ affects a 
black coat and tie, the rest of the 
habiliment being white and so 
highly starched that the garments, 
like plate armour, would stand up- 
right when empty: the effect may 
be imagined after a little hard exer- 
cise. Beau Brummell called it a 
magpie suit. Still, before dancing, 
it looks clean and becoming. The 
men did not much affect the door- 
way after the fashion of the Eng- 
land’s Old and New. Yet they 
performed their saltations, which 
were all in the venerable and banale 
French style, with an abundant 
gravity—part of the national cha- 
racter. These Young World peoples 
are prematurely old. All the male 
dancers are juveniles, as they should 
be—what more horrid than to see 
grey hairs or bald heads dancing 
their Dance of Death? Unfor- 
tunately, not a few of their partners 
were liable to be called ‘ persons of 
a certain age.’ Verily it is not 
pleasant to see hillocks in a ball- 
room skipping like little lambs. 

The only gentleman who thought 
it necessary to apologise for the 
evening’s entertainment was an 
English merchant, who wore a dia- 
mond pin stuck into his shirt-front, 
and who vilely hexasperated his 
aitches, converting the harbour into 
an arbour. He was married to a 
Brazilian wife, and he did not intro- 
duce me to her, as if ashamed of his 
taller half, which he had no reason 
to be. I was amused to hear him 
abuse a certain financial baron, as 
if we had no Colonel Waughs and 
Dean Pauls; to hear him sweepingly 
condemn the commercial rascality 
of the Brazilians, completely for- 
getting how many a British ‘ mer- 
chant prince’ has made his fortune 
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by repeated bankruptcies. He 2vi- 
dently belonged to that class of 
Islander which looks upon French- 
men as miserable frog-eaters ; Ger- 
mans, as poor devils with ne’er a 
fleet; Russians, as savages; Ameri- 
cans, as Yankee pedlars; Spanish 
and Portuguese, as a bad lot; Ita- 
lians, as fiddlers and mountebanks ; 
and Brazilians, as nothing—no- 
where. 

I saw but little of Anglo-Pernam- 
bucan society. With the exception 
of Mr. Hitch, an American gentle- 
man, most favourably known in 
Brazil, who carried me off to his 
charming villa, no one called on 
me, and no one asked me to call. I 
made acquaintance with the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher, also an American; 
and though disagreeing toto cwlo 
with him upon many parts of his 
book, I can testify to his kindness 
and readiness to oblige. On the 
other hand, the Brazilians were more 
than friendly. M.A. de Vasconcellos 
Menezes de Drummond, LL.D., 
whose noble blood (Portuguese and 
Scotch) has never been stained by a 
drop of negro impurity, introduced 
me to the faculty of law, and pre- 
sented me with his various trea- 
tises.! Iwas pleased to hear this 
able lawyer, who had lately lectured 
upon the Brazilian constitution, 
strongly advocate in this new land 
the study of the European classical 
authors, as humanisers of thought 
and modellers of style. Dr. Vas- 
concellos, the health officer and 
editor of the Jornal do Recife, sup- 
plied me with abundant local infor- 
mation. Without the aid of these 
kind Samaritans my séjowr at Per- 
nam would have been sad. My 
countrymen, as a rule, showed off 
to the worst advantage ; though, at 
last, one or two made apologies for 
neglecting a stranger. One man, 
more rustic and savage than the 





1 Memoria Historica Academica, Pernam, 
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rudest Tapuya of the woods, made 
a practice of scrutinising me as [ 
sat solitary in the Consulate, stalk- 
ing about the while, with the longest 
and wildest stare. As the old say- 
ing is, I can speak of things only as 
I find them, and I found the Brazi- 
lians civil and civilised, the Per- 
nambucanEnglish the reverse,quite! 
Detached from the rest of the 
buildings and to the west of Palace 
Square, lies the theatre of Santa 
Isabel. It deals in the vernacular 
drama, and rarely boasts of an 
operatic company. This is the 
more curious, as Pernam is wealthy ; 
and her people, like the Brazilians 
generally, are devotedly fond of 
music, and evince the true Mediter- 
ranean taste. Whilst painting and 
statuary are in the infancy of art, 
the piano is heard in almost every 
house; the peasant delights in the 
viola, a peculiar guitar, with metal 
strings; and the street-boys and 
slaves whistle the Traviata and 
Orphée aue Enfers. The national 
singing voice is good—in fine, I 
believe that Brazil will, in a few 
years, supply first-rate artistes to 
Europe. At Pernam, as in other 
cities of the empire, ladies must 
confine themselves to the boxes 
(camerotes) and not venture upon 
the stalls (cadeiras opposed to 
geracs): this is and the 
sooner it is abolished, the better. 
We now cross the Pedro Segundo 
bridge, which Englishmen are fond 
of calling the Martineau. It was 
undertaken by the contractor Bario 
de Livramento, and was finished 
September 6, 1865, at an expense 
of 50,000/., by Mr. William Mar- 
tineau, an English engineer, settled 
here in Government employ. Built 
of boiler plates, resting on 12 tubu- 
lar iron piles, it employs 1,500 tons 
of iron, and measures 585 feet in 
length by 41 wide. The system 
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1864; Opusculo acerca da Questao Cambial, 


These are local works, but they deserve the attention of travellers, as 
expressing the opinions of an honest, energetic, able, and patriotic man. 
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is the trellis-work girder, and the 
total weight 2,530 tons. The centre 
way is paved with parallelipipedons 
of the finest granite, and the side 
paths are of brick. Ten pairs of 
lamps break the upper outline, and 
the blue paint has a good effect ; 
but there is little of grace or beauty 
in engineers’ architecture; the curve 
is by no means so satisfactory as in 
the old bridges, and it wants a point 
for the eye to rest upon. Might 
not here, as on the great Montreal 
tube, a statue be placed on each 
parapet and at the centre ? 

We are now in the Boa Vista 
quarter. The first object which 
draws attention is not pleasant to 
view. Gaunt and dark to our sight 
rises what should be the Gymnasio 
Provincial, with its 183 windows 
open to all the winds of heaven. It 
was to have been built from lottery 
proceeds ; and though eight years 
old, it is now a black ruin. We 
drive up the right bank of the 
broad Beberibe, leaving to the left 
the iron-foundry and ice-shop of 
Mr. Starr, a Brazilianised English- 
man, who works with slave-labour, 
and who sports three several flag- 
staffs. Then we turn inland, where 
the sandy cactus-loved soil, the 
cocoa and the frequent palm, the 
dense ragged bush, the little rain- 
stained bungalows, and the large 
‘compounds’ forcibly suggest un- 
savoury Mazagon, Bombay. We 
pass an ordinary-looking maison de 
santé; the ‘mad doctor’ was once 
unknown in Brazil, but in 1842 
Dr. Dundas, a Bahian practitioner, 
successfully predicted, in view of 
national excitement and increase of 
civilisation, ‘ the history of the next 
ten years will tell a different and a 
sadder tale.’ 

We must enter the great ceme- 
tery, known as the Santo Amaro,! 
which was opened on December 1, 
1851. The general look is that of 


the 15th of January. 
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the Lisbonese ‘ Prazeres.’ The iron 
gateways are adorned outside with 
crown and mitre; inside with 
helmet and billycock hat. Upon 
the piers kneel bronze-coloured 
boys, with brass hair and wings to 
match. In the centre is a mortuary 
chapel of the Gothic persuasion, with 
spires mortally like minarets. From 
this building radiate the roads, 
which are now far too broad and 
sunny, and along them are built the 
monuments. Churches have been 
very properly closed against the 
dead; the latter here repose under 
monuments (fwmulos) or catacombs 
(catacumbas), which are long, deep, 
low walls pierced with the loculi or 
niches which date probably from 
the Cave of Machpelah. The jazigos 
(memorials and resting-places) are 
chiefly from Portugal, and the best 
are in the worst style of Pére la 
Chaise; even the medals of the de- 
ceased are mentioned upon their last 
houses, and coats-of-arms areawfully 
extensive. On the Dia dos Finados 
(All Souls’ Day, the znd of Novem- 
ber), pilgrimages are made to the 
dead. The vegetation has not yet 
had time to attain full dimensions , 
the beautiful pitango hedges how- 
ever enclose goodly-sized acacias, 
nim-trees, tamarinds, with the wen- 
like nests of the ‘ cupine ’ ant, which 
like death can destroy any woods, 
native, creosoted, or kyanised, the 
queer-shaped tree called Pan d’ Assis 
and the para-nut, locally named pis- 
tachio, whose ted pods contain 
edible nuts richer in oil than any 
olive. The flowers are tropical and 
brilliant, yet the people seem to 
prefer their poor roses and ragged 
pinks. On the whole, however, the 
cemetery did not equal those of the 
United States, the most poetical, if 
not the only poetical spots in the 
land, and which contrast so strongly 
with the homely ignoble graveyards 
of rural England. 


the disciple of St. Benedict; his féte is on 
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We resume our way to the north 
upon a sandy line perfectly straight, 
at present ankle-deep, and after 
heavier rains knee-deep. Here is 
the British Naval Hospital, a local 
charity supported by a tax on ship- 
ping (240 reis per ton) and placed 
under a Government surgeon, Dr. 
Henry Krausé, a West Indian Dane, 
an assistant surgeon, Mr. Daniel 
King. Beyond it a shed rises from 
a flat field, where after rain cricket 
is played. The Brazilians muster 
strong at these displays, but the 
poor ladies must call the unpro- 
nounceable word ‘crica.’ On the 
right is the British cemetery, given 
by one of the Provincial Presidents, 
M. Francisco do Rego Barros, 
Visconde de Boa Vista; to his son, 
M. Henrique do Rego Barros I am 
indebted for great civility, and for 
a letter of introduction to the 
Viscount, now Governor of Rio 
Grande do Sul. This family dates, 


together with the Cavalcanti, from 
long before the days of Dutch inva- 


sion; both are historic names, the 
great patrician gentes of Pernam- 
buco. 

We are now upon the embank- 
ment, which running along the 
Beberibe river, is cut by water and 
soft to the animals’ hoofs. The 
land about us is a swamp, all mud 
and foul mangrove, the latter 
scrubby like English alders, not the 
grand growth of the Biafran Bight. 
Here as elsewhere in the province 
herbaceous vegetation is scanty, 
except during the rains; now it 
veils the face of earth. Convolvulus 
climbs along the roadside, ‘and 
a papyrus-like plant haunts the 
marsh. The river should evidently 
be embanked on both sides from 
Olinda to Recife; a quantity of 
land would thus be reclaimed, the 
climate would be improved, and the 
harbour bar would be deepened. 
Then it would be easy to canalise 
Santo Antonio and Recife, where 
merchandise could be embarked at 
the warehouse door. 
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The palms muster strong here. 
There is the cocoa, said to be the 
only one of the family common to 
the Old and New Worlds, the barru- 
gado or potbelly, whose central pro- 
trusion excels that of the Palmyra, 
and the tall cabbage palm of Bar- 
badoes (Huterpe edulis, Mart.) whose 
terminal bud is a favourite food, by 
some compared with asparagus. 
But the monarch of all is the Cuban 
variety (Oreodowa regia), justly 
called Palma Real. The eye lingers 
on these new forms. The three 
lower fourths of the stem are almost 
cylindrical, rounded smooth as if by 
the lathe, and lightly ringed as the 
fan palm, which they also resemble 
in the curve that suggested to the 
Greeks the fittest form for the 
column. The upper fourth is of a 
lively brilliant grass green spring- 
ing out of the brown stem. It 
forms the sheath of the top stalk 
enclosing thefuture and the youngest 
leaf which now rises straight and 
stiff above the head-tuft of luxuriant 
fronds. Avenues of young trees are 
being planted in every Brazilian 
city, and surely nothing can be 
more beautiful— 


Light bathes them aye in glancing showers, 
And Silence, ’mid their lofty bowers, 
Sits on her noiseless throne. 


After a shower of cold drizzle the 
sun shines with fierce heat, and the 
air reminds one of the stagnation of 
Permambuco that succeeded to 
light coolness of the Trades. On the 
lett is the Leper House (Hospital 
dos Lazaros), a building of eccle- 
siastic semblance—as meet for 
Lazarus—white-washed and red- 
tiled. Opposite are cavalry stables 
in ruinous state. We cross the 
Gamboa da Tacaruna, a lagoon-like 
influent from the interior to the 
Biberibe river; its little bridge 
bears the same name, and a herd 
of half-wild cattle dashes down 
the causeway. Birds are rare, ex- 
cept a kind of motacilla, here called 
the washerwoman (lavadera) ; it is 
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tame as that of Dahome. Snipe 
abounds in the lowlands and 
bottoms, and the white residents, 
like Anglo-Indian juveniles, shoot 
them, all regardless of hot sun, wet 
feet, ‘and marsh effluvia. Off the 
road were scatters of huts, mud 
walls, and tarnished thatch (sipo) 
of cocoa and other leaves ; they are 
tenanted by squatters, regular 
swamp-birds. These people never 
touch bread, and rarely see meat; 
a § cocoa and a small fish per 
diem support them, and they spend 
life in the hammock—ctu et inter- 
diu cubant. My companion re- 
marked that though children rising 
seven were common, few boys or 
girls between twelve and fourteen 
were seen; they rarely attain that 
age. 

A little further to the left of the 
road isa pile of buildings called the 
Arrombados, or overflowed (burst 
by water); and beyond and con- 
nected with it rises a huge estab- 


lishment, known as the orphanage 
(Collegio dos Ovjaoes) or the training- 


school (7vrem). Here foundlings 
are brought up for the army; and 
the boys being between seven and 
eight years old when placed in it, 
the mortality is not, as in Portugal, 
excessive. Astone marked 3,000 Bra- 
zilian fathoms (bragas),! or about 
four miles, brought us to that exotic 
institution—a ‘ pike ;’ it is farmed 
out by Government, who otherwise 
would never see a ‘dump.’ On our 
left spread out a black mud swamp, 
once a lake, with 
summer-houses around it. We are 
now at the boat-port (varadouro) ; 
we cross a bridge of sluice gates 
which still admit small craft, and 
we find ourselves in Olinda, the 
Citta Vecchia of old Brazil, a City 


remnants of 
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of the Dead. The Beberibe turns 
off to the left; on its upper course 
is a bathing-place of the coolest 
water, whose mineral properties 
are supposed to heal mankind and 
to afflict womankind with the 
primeval curse. 

Olinda, now a ‘comarca, termo, 
municipio y cidade,’ ? was originally 
called the Villa de Marim, from a 
village of Tobagaran Indians; hence 
the old traveller Hans Slaade has it 
‘Marino.’ The name is now for- 
gotten. Situated one league north 
of Recife, it succeeded in 1535 the 
tow nship of Iguarassu as a colony, 
the founder being Duarte Coelho 
Pereira, who expelled the aborigines. 
In March 10, 1530, he had been 
appointed by Dom Joao III. Go- 
vernor and Lord Donatory of the 
captaincy, which was one of the 
original fourteen; and the grant was 
confirmed September 24,1534. In 
1593 Olinda was uselessly attacked 
by Sir James Lancaster, who, after 
plundering Recife, was beaten off 
with the loss of thirty-five men. In 
1629 it was sacked by General 
Diderich Vandenburgh, who found 
there 120 religious, 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, and 200 rich traders, of 
whom some possessed 50,000 cru- 
zados. It had a Jesuit college, a 
nunnery, a misericordia, three con- 
vents—Benedictine, Carmelite, and 
Franciscan; two parish churches, of 
which one was very much admired ; 
and five chapels (ermidas) in and 
around the town. When Count 
. auriceof Nassau became Governor 

f Brazilian Holland he gave the 
Protiy City for arms a damsel, 
sugar-cane in hand and admiring 
herself in a mirror. In 1631, the 
Dutch, finding the unequal ground 
hardly tenable against their foes, 


1 The Brazilian braca = 7°22 English feet. 

* Each province of the Brazilian empire is divided for administrative purposes into 
comarcas, or cantons; municipios, or municipalities ; and districtos (districts). For legal con- 
siderations there are termos (circuit towns), delegagaoes (delegations), and sub-delegagiioes, 8 


where sub-delegates act as justices of the peace ; 


paix,’ who must not refuse to qualify. 


and districtos de paz, under ‘ juges de 


The ecclesiastical divisions are parochias or 


trequezias (parishes), and the agricultural and commercial are circutos (circles). 
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removed the town clock and other 
valuables to the Port Recife, which 
was the beginning of the end. 
When the Dutch evacuated Pernam 
in 1654 they burned all down 
‘except a single mud hovel, which 
remained unhurt, when houses, 
churches, and convents, were blazing 
all around.’ 

Don Alfonso VI., after recovering 
Brazil, entitled it a city, and in 
1676 constituted it a bishopric.! 
Till 1710, when Recife was still a 
village, it preserved some splendour, 
and was still strong enough to 
oppose its rising and plebeian rival 
in her attempt to become a villa 
with a But after the 
disastrous war of the mascates, it 
fell to rise no more. The public 
officers have lately been transferred 
to Recife, and now all is neglected. 
The botanical gardens, with the 
chalybeate spring and the fine 
avenue of mangoes, once so well 
known, are abandoned, and the 
climate threatens to become pesti- 
lential. Mr. Henry Gibson, an 
English merchant, now dead, bought 
much of the land for a mere song, 
and by draining the soil, soon made 
it comparatively healthy. If the 
improvement were carried out, this 


camara, 
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would be a charming summer resi- 
dence. 

Marvellous descriptions are given 
of this Brazilian Goa in its old days 
of gold-washing, whose traces still 
remain. The town was walled 
round, and its gates had silver 
hinges. Those not served on plate 
were deemed poor. The women dis- 
dained silks and satins unless richly 
embroidered, and were jewelled as 
if pearls, rubies, emeralds, and dia- 
monds had been strewed upon them. 
‘The place hardly appeared like 
earth ; it seemed rather an image 
of Paradise, as far as opulence and 
dissipation could make it so.’ 

We left the carriage below ; our 
mules could not ascend the steep 
grass-grown hill, and if unduly 
pushed, they punish you by an 
upset. This calgada is paved with 
gneiss and porous basalt trom Lisbon 
and the Cape Verdes. There is also 
a soft granite and a sandstone with 
modern shells, friable, chippy, and 
easy to wear. Seeking the grave 
of the heroic ‘Shrimp,’ ? we turned 
to the right, and entered the convent 
of St. Benedict, a tall building, 
which shows a fair mark at sea. In 
1629 it was strongly fortified, and 
stoutly resisted the Dutch, The 


1 M. Honorato’s guide-book divides the city of Olinda into two parishes—1. da Sé; 


2. de San Pedro Martyr. It has five convents—1. of Santo Antonio and third order (in 
ruins); 2. N. 8. do Carmo and third order (absurdly subject to the Chapter of the 
Bahian Convent); 3. San Bento; 4. Sta. Thereza (now the orphanage for girls); 5. the 
Jesuit and Episcopal Seminary. There is also a Misericordia, with hospital, under 
charge of administration of the same name; San Pedro Apostolo, a Recolhimento of 
unprofessed nuns, with their church dedicated to N. 8. da Conceicgao; and ten other 
churches, besides an A/jude, or ecclesiastical prison. Thus we find a score of ecclesias- 
tical buildings large enough to lodge an army upon a square mile of ground. Books 
declare that Olinda contains goo houses, 21 streets, and some suburbs; but almost all 
appear in a ruinous state. The last census gave 24,760 free inhabitants: I should say 
that the cipher ought certainly to be removed. 

* The vernacular name of this hero of the War of Independence was ‘ Poty,’ by the 
Portuguese translated Camario, and he was subsequently baptized Antonio Phelipe. He 
appears to have been a Pytiguar from Ceara, although the Pernambucans claim him as 
a son of their soil. Philip IV. acknowledged his services as an ‘invincible captain’ by 
making him a Knight of the Order of Christ, with the title of Dom and the rank of 
Governor and Captain-General of all the Indians. His wife, D. Clara, who especially 
distinguished herself at the battle of Guararapes, used to fight by him on horseback so 
bravely that she ‘tarnished the memory of Zenobia and Semiramis.’ D. Antonio 
Phelipe Camariio died shortly after the battle of Guararapes, and was buried with high 
military honours in the church of Arraial, near the Ponte de Uchoa, and five miles from 
Recife. Southey (ii. 206) calls it ‘Church of the Camp;’ but arraial in Brazilian seems 
to mean a settlement generally. 
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present structure, as an inscription 
shows, dates from 1761; and here 
was the first legal library. Restored 
_in 1860, 8. Bento has a single belfry 
and a poor renaissance fagade, 
washed, like its neighbours, pain- 
fully white, amid the dark verdure. 
Over the entrance grins a Sol, with 
gilt rays, spiky as a Cafuso’s hair, 
The only things to be admired are 
the massive and well-carved wooden 
doors, painted arsenical green. 
Inside we found cloisters partly 
double, their white walls wains- 
coted below with red ochre. Not 
a sound replied to our voices, and 
probably the only inmate was some 
old priest who, after the dinner of 
sun-dried beef (carne seca), bean- 
soup and manioc meal (farinha), 
which travellers compare with 
leather and sawdust, had fallen 
asleep in his hammock. Desolation 
had made her home there. The 
church showed nothing remarkable 
but a barbarous, ghastly, horrible, 
representation of the crucifixion, all 
clotted gore and gaping gashes 
and livid bruises; this atrocious 
sensationalism has been borrowed 
by the Brazilians from their elder 
brethren of Iberia. 

Thence going northwards we 
passed a house with a plain tympa- 
neum and symptoms of Ionic pillars 
and pilasters, the whole afflicted 
with red mange. It is Government 
property, as this inscription over the 
doorway proves : 

N* Administracio 

Do Ex™® Senhor Con 
Selheiro Antonio Pin 

to Chix(orro da) Gama.! 

This was once the legal academy ; 
in pursuance of an order issued in 
1854, it was abandoned in the fol- 
lowing year, and the library was 
transferred to Boa Vista. A single 
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mulatto stood at the door, glaring 
like a wild beast at us as we pen- 
cilled our notes. The rest of the 
visible population was an old wo- 
man gathering ipecacuanha, a Bra- 
zilian export sent in quantities from 
Bahia. She would boil the root and 
use it as ergot of rye. 

Then, turning to the eastward, 
we descended and ascended by a 
rough path, cut out of the deep, 
dense bush. It was a tangled mass 
of the purgucira (Jatropha curcas), 
whose oil is here neglected; a 
dangerous nettle of the Lousa genus, 
called cancangaio, the weakening, 
from its savage sting; a kind of 
senna, and the cordon de frade, a 
plant used in Brazil, as in Africa, 
to narcotise fish. The shrubbery 
around us was very beautiful, dark 
woods coeval with the ground; 
tufted palms, growing rather in 
heaven than on. earth ; vast domes 
of mangoes, with impervious shade ; 
the wide - spreading jacaranda, 
densely covered with great pa- 
nicles of beautiful azure blossoms ; 
tall jacks; giant-leaved bananas ; 
the wide-spreading bombax; the 
graceful acacia, and the Persian 
almond, luxuriant as on the coast 
of Zanzibar. The fruit-trees were 
paled round, and the goats and 
pigs, large, black, and half wild, 
were prevented from trespassing by 
wooden triangles of sticks round 
their necks. 

After a pull which must be tire- 
some to delicate devotees, we reached 
the Sé (cathedral), and from its 
brick terrace, raised some 300 feet 
above sea-level, we enjoyed the 
lovely view and the cool sea-breeze 
(viractio). Below us the bay swept 
with a graceful curve to the lumpy 
Cape St. Augustine, about thirty 
miles to the south,? and its foaming 


A Chichorro da Gama was Provincial President in 1847, and laid the first stone of 


the Pedro Segundo Hospital at Pernambuco. 


2 On Jan. 28, 1500, the Spaniard, Vincent Gaitez Pinzon of Palos, a companion of 


Columbus, touched at Cape St. Augustine, which he thought was India. 


On April 21 


of the same year, 90 days after the Spaniard’s discovery, Pedro Alves Cabral, a Portu- 
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brink seemed higher than the green 
morass inland. The pure yellow 
sand of the shore was dotted with 
huts and cots of faded green cocoa 
leaves for bathers, who flock here 
in December, January, and Feb- 
ruary: the sheds are often blown 
away by the stormy SSE. winds 
which twist the tall trees to 
leeward. 

At the further cusp of the cres- 
cent rose the city, white as distant 
Sebastopol, with its spires and tur- 
rets unstained by a breath of smoke, 
whilst behind it the waters of the 
sister rivers broadened out and 
held it in their arms. Further 
back, and crossed by a straight 
white line—the embanked road— 
lay the varzen, or fertile plain, upon 
whose eastern edge the city of 
Pernambuco lies: a semicircle of 
low rolling tree-clad hills, whose 
radius is about ten miles, denoted 
the limits of the Reconcave.! 

The scene forcibly reminded me 
of Bathurst and Cape St. Mary; 
but where are my good Moslem 
friends, the Mandengos ? 

We descended the hill into one 
of the most populous parts, where 
here and there a hut peeped from 
the ‘bush.’ Almost all had lighted 
lamps and saints hanging from the 
walls, even when the owners ap- 
peared half starving. The women 
were throwing their bobbins about 


and making pillow-lace.. The 
stronger and coarser kinds are 
used for edging towels, pillow 


slips, sheets, toilette-covers, table- 
napkins, mosquito-nets, and so 
forth. The patterns are simple 
long strips of card, stuck by pins, 
and with a sketch of the thicker 
lines required in the pattern: the 
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filling up is left to the taste and 


ingenuity of the maker. It ap- 
pears, also, that one must ac- 
quire a taste for this article. 


It forms an indispensable item in 
the Brazilian dress. A European 
woman will not wear it, until a 
few years’ residence in the country 
has taught her to appreciate its 
value. The finer kinds of lace are 
extremely expensive, and are used 
for pocket handkerchiefs, sleeves, 
collars, jackets, and babies’ toilettes. 
Ascending another hill—for in 
this abrupt and picturesque scenery 
the surface is all up and down— 
we entered another white-washed 
‘ steeple-house.’ It was evidently 
the Seminario Episcopal, as the 
priestlings lolling in black robes, 
white socks, and gaudy slippers 
against the door-posts proved. 
This was the famous Jesuit College 
founded by the apostolic Nobrega, at 
the age of eighteen, and where the 
eloquent Vieyra lectured on rhetoric, 
and delivered those classic com- 
mentaries which perished in the 
Civil War. Walking upstairs we 
found the Principal in comfortable 
rooms, furnished with books and 
breviaries, American rocking-chairs, 
and such French prints as St. Se- 
bastian quilled over with arrows. 
He courteously shook hands, as- 
sured us that the ‘Shrimp’ was 
not buried in Jesuit ground, but 
that aught more he knew not. ‘O 
descuido e o tempo nos roubao o 
nome.’ This stage of civilisation 
sares mighty little for the past. 
Retracing our steps, we passed 
the Recolhimento, another white- 
washed church with two pyramidical 
steeples. The door was closed, as 
in Portugal generally, after 9 a.m. ; 


guese commander, lost his way to India, and discovered Mount Pascual, south of Cape 


St. Augustine. 


Curious to say, the Brazilian historians of modern as of ancient date, wholly ignove 


Pinzon. 
the Tx yrtuguese, 


Were they Portuguese proper we might understand the reason, but they hate 
Surely one’s enemy’s enemy should be one’s friend! 


1 «OQ Reconeavo de Pernambuco’ is the phrase used by Fray Raphael de Jesu: 
Here, however. reconcavo, like mameluco, is a word unknown: the former is applied to 


he environs of Bahia; those of Pernambuco are called the varzcn. 
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and over it a deep balcony, lined 
with Dutch tiles (azulejos), bore the 
following suggestive inscription :— 


O Cometa Liais foi descob. d’aqui 
Fever. 26, 1860. 


When this celebrated meteor, 
through whose tail London passed 
and “unexpectedly aught cold, 
showed at Pernam, people conclud- 
ing that the world was at its end, left 
off eating—the reverse would have 
been the sensible thing—and hu- 
miliated themselves, carrying about 
crosses and candles. Poor comet! 
how managed it to frighten the 
world—British as well as Brazilian ? 
Poor human nature, that can still 
consider even comets created for its 
own use! 

We then visited the now de- 
serted Misericordia, and observed 
that the roda or foundling wheel 
would not turn. The terrace of a 


neighbouring white chapel showed 
us a charming view of a gorge-like 
valley, as nobly wooded as the 
shores of the Tangonyika lake, deep 


and cool, and commanded north- 
wards by the Monte, a tall solitary 
shrine, where on the last day of the 
year a great and jolly festival is 
celebrated by devout people from 
every quarter. Hearing organ 
sounds in Sao Francisco, we entered 
the shady cloisters, and enjoyed 
certain pictures on blue tiles, re- 
presenting the saintly life and sun- 
dry wrestlings witha fanciful biped, 
two-horned and long-tailed. Pre- 
sently a handsome young monk, one 
of the two surviving, civilly joined 
us, and introduced himself in French 
as the Padre Lonza Gomes. He 
pointed out a brick tomb in the 
cloisters and seriously told us that 
many miracles had been performed 
by the priestly clay there buried, 
and when we asked why a monu- 
ment had not been built, he replied 
solemnly that the grave had been 


5 
opened and yet no bones were found. 
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He then led us to the sacristy, which 
commands a fine view of the sea, 
and showed us some wonderful fur- 
niture—ascreen, a chest of drawers, 
and a table of jacaranda and 
paysandu woods. The former, de- 
spite its extreme hardness, had been 
cut and carved in high relief by 
some forgotten ecclesiastic, and its 
wonderfully bright polish had not 
been tarnished by time. The fres- 
coes and paintings in the holy 
building would have disgraced a 
pot-house. The young monk sent 
us in search of Camario to the 
wretched little church of S. Se- 
bastiio, at the bottom of the Caleada, 
where our trap was standing. We 
then shook hands and departed. 

Down a hill and over black 
swampy ground, we went to the 
Carmo, half of which had fallen. In 
the interior, a white room, with 
gold altar, there was high mass 
(missa cantata), although it was 1 
pm. The mulatto congregation 
showed little curiosity. The women 
in black dresses, with triangles 
of laced kerchief apex down- 
wards veiling their heads, squatted 
on the floor, and a few men were 
standing behind, whilst a dis- 
sonant band performed operatic 
music. Opposite the carmo was a 
shabby old bungalow, decorated 
on August 12, 1865, i in great pomp, 
with a tablet : :—‘ House in which 
lived and died Toaio Fernandes 
Vieira, restorer of Pernambuco. The 
Pernambucan Archeological and 
Geographical Institute ordered, i 
August 1865, this commemoration 
stone to be engraved.’ 

I was much refreshed, dear 
A**#**, by this ‘outing.’ House-life 
was becoming very wearisome. 
We returned au galop through the 
bright evening air, and gre: atly ad- 
mired Pernambuco by gi aslight. 

I am, yours, &e., 
Ricuarp F, Burtoy. 

Pernam: July 30, 1865. 
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OMMONPLACE wmoralists are 
C fond of lamenting that institu- 
tions speedily abandon their original 
purpose and character. But, in 
truth, to live at all, institutions 
must, like nature, undergo a perpe- 
tual transformation. After an in- 
stitution has assumed every possible 
phase it may be its doom to die ; for 
we deny not that degeneracy brings 
corruption, and that corruption 
brings death. The multiplicity of 
phases, however, has nothing to do 
with corruption or degeneracy : it is 
simply a proof of opulence and force. 
An institution in its tenderest germ 
is the dream of a solitary mind, the 
yearning of a solitary heart. Be- 
yond this first point we find the en- 
thusiasm of a few divine and devoted 
souls. The enthusiasm grows con- 
tagious and envelopes and inspires 
men quite as earnest as the first 
leaders and disciples but of a much 
coarser fibre. Now arrives the pe- 
riod of discipline and organisation 
within, of conquest and conversion 
without. Then worldly elements 
intermingle with the early fervours, 
so pure, and holy, and beautiful. 
Yet without those worldly elements 
the institution could not act on 
the world, as a permanent power. 
The religious becomes the social, 
the social the political, the poli- 
tical the calculating, the calculat- 
ing the selfish, the selfish the 
sensual, the sensual the sterile, the 
stupid, the superstitious. Such 
is the invariable round, and the 
institution must in last exhaus- 
tion and decay, renew itself, or 
ignominiously perish. Not when 
heaven overwhelmingly and sub- 
limely predominates over earth: 
but when heaven and earth har- 
moniously blend, is an institution 
clothed with its loveliest bloom, 
manifests its most fecund boun- 
teousness. If the grace, the glory, 
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and the grandeur 
why mourn, and above all why 

oralise? It cannot be evermore 
dawn or noonday, abounding colour, 
or supreme splendour. But there 
is an eternal recurrence of dawns 
and of noondays, and this must be 
our trust and hope, whether old 
ideas fade, and old institutions 
disappear, or new ideas and new 
institutions arise. 

A favourite domain for the com- 
monplace moralist, when in the 
whining mood, is the medizeval 
period, especially the two hundred 
years embraced by the Crusades. 
Possibly the Crusades neither did so 
much good nor so much harm as is 
usually supposed. When we strip 
off their poetry, we are chiefly 
struck by their turbulent and chaotic 
aspect. Yet whatever their benefit 
or their bane otherwise, they showed 
to a distracted, diseased, and almost 
despairing earth the need of the 
stable and the organic. Hence, 
institutions, communities, brother- 
hoods of every kind, secular and 
sacred, emerged from the mighty 
commotion. The very excess of the 
disorder, if it did not create order, 
gave birth to orders, an imperfect 
but energetic substitute. 

When we have done with the 
commonplace moralist, we encoun- 
ter the commonplace philosopher, 
whose fashion it is in these days, to 
see a depth, a beauty, a symmetry 
in the past, which assuredly it did 
not possess. Unless we idealise the 
past, we cannot penetrate into its 
innermost soul. Hence a simply 
realistic apprehension and prosaic 
estimate of the past grievously mis- 
lead. But to idealise, and to idolise 
are two different things. For while 
idealism is insight, idolatry is blind- 
ness. 

Parting company as speedily as 
we can with the commonplace 


are transient, 
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moralist who thinksthat whimpering 
over the dead leaves of autumn is 
the only wisdom, and the common- 
place philosopher, who in silly and 
shallow ecstasy maintains that the 
yellow on the dead leaves is a trea- 
sure of purest gold, or of divinest 
sunlight, let us idealise, but not 
idolise that singular portion of the 
past, known as the middle ages,— 
the most interesting drama of the 
middle ages, the Crusades,—the 
most robust product of the middle 
ages, the religious and military 
orders. 

Of the two great religious orders, 
the Dominicans, and the Francis- 
cans, enough has been said. With 
two of the chief military orders, 
English readers are, from. history 
and romance, familiar. But many 
who have been intimate since child- 
hood, with the deeds and the fate of 
the Knights of St. John and the 
Templars, may never have heard of 
the German or Teutonic Knights, of 
the commanding place they once 
occupied, of the important political 
part they once played, 

The Order of the Hospitallers 
lived out its natural life. Changing 
from time to time its name and its 
abode, it lingered on down to our 
own days. Some dim shadow of it 
yet perhaps survives: touching 
monument of what was once bril- 
liant, but never majestic. 

How are we to characterise the 
Templars ? Aided by a servile Pope, 
the strongest, the most wicked of 
French kings, Philip IV., annihi- 
lated this magnificent corporation. 
What must our impartial judgment 
be, respecting the famous deed of 
violence ? Must we not say that, if 
a great necessity, it was, neverthe- 
less, a great crime, and that we 
shonld deplore it more as a great 
tragedy, if it did not perplex us so 
much as a great enigma? The 
Templars were chiefly Frenchman, 
and their possessions were chiefly in 
France. On the surface it may 
seem sufficient to declare that Philip 
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IV., whose avarice was as boundless 
as his ambition, and as unscrupulous 
as his cruelty, struck the Templars 
down to gratify his cupidity, his 
revenge, and to further his despotic 
schemes. But against the Templars 
the strangest, most incredible ac- 
cusations were made. Deliberate 
treachery to the Christian cause in 
Palestine, monstrous doctrines, mon- 
strous practices, delirious blasphemy, 
unexampled bestiality: these, and 
the like, were by envious envenomed 
foes or by the ignorant multitude 
attributed to them. All that can 
really be proved, unless we attach 
an undeserved weight to the evi- 
dence procured by the ductile Pope’s 
ductile commissioners is, that with- 
out being intentionally faithless to 
the Christian cause in Palestine or 
elsewhere, the Templars plotted 
and intrigued for their own supre- 
macy ; that from long contact with 
the East, they had been profoundly 
leavened by the spirit of the East: 
that their aspiration was to be ¢ 
vast and valiant political oligarchy 
controlling the destinies, not only 
of France, but of Christendom ; and 
that their morality was neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the morality of 
their time, among men of noble 
birth. 

Much less attractive, much less 
dashingly and dazzlingly gallant 
than the Knights of St. John and 
the Templars, the German Knights 
succeeded, nevertheless, in estab- 
lishing a much more solid and abid- 
ing political empire than either. 
Probably some strictly German vir- 
tues herein aided them ; but, doubt- 
less, what potently helped them was, 
that their main theatre of action 
was remote from the troubled and 
angry centre of European affairs. 

Like the other orders, the Order 
of German Knights was the off- 
spring of pity, and, at the outset, 
the minister of mercy. What love 
had inspired, love, for a brief and 
beautiful season, sustained. There 
was an affluence of German pilgrims 
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to Jerusalem, as of other pilgrims, 
and they were often poor and sick, 
weary and full of sorrow. In 1128 
some of their compassionate coun- 
trymen gathered themselves toge- 
ther to bring succour to the body 
and the soul of the wayfarers. A 
hospital, and an oratory in connec- 
tion with it, were the fruits. It was 
not, however, till 1191 that the 
order attained complete organisa- 
tion and recognition. In that year, 
died at Acre, the noble youth 
Frederick, Duke of Suabia, who led 
the scattered and decimated hosts 
of the Crusaders into Palestine after 
the death of his father Frederick 
Barbarossa. One of the Duke’s 
latest acts was to confirm the con- 
stitution of the order, the members 
of which were to be called The 
Brothers of the Hospital of the 
Germans. Their duty, as an order 
of Christian knights, was to wait on 
the sick, and to defend the Holy 
Land with the sword. They were 
to wear a white mantle with a black 
cross. By the approval of Pope and 
emperor, they were to be equal in 
rights and privileges to the Tem- 
plars and the Knights of St. John. 
The first seat of the order was Acre. 
Only men of German birth and of 
patrician race were admissible as 
members. In its most accomplished 
form the order had four classes of 
members—the Knights, the fighting 
class; the Brothers of Mercy, as we 
may designate them; the Priests ; 
and the so-called Half-Brothers, 
who were neither required to be of 
noble birth nor to devote themselves 
wholly to the order and its affairs. 
Hermann von Salza was elected 
fourth grand master of the order in 
1210. Having been born in 1180,he 

yas now in the full vigour of man- 
cand. Under him, the order first 
ascended to conspicuous sway. An 
eminent statesman, an eminent sol- 
dier, and uniting to admirable re- 
source and resolution a rare faculty 
of fascination and conciliation, Salza 
contrived to be the favourite of 
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Popes who were the mortal foes of 
Frederick the Second, though he 
never wavered in his loyalty to the 
emperor. At the head of the Ger- 
man Knights, Salza distinguished 
himself in the combats disastrous to 
the Christian arms, which ended in 
1221 with the surrender of Dami- 
etta. We next find him busy as 
counsellor or ambassador wherever 
the interests of religion, of the em- 
pire, or of his order demanded ; at 
one moment co-operating with em- 
peror or with Pope, the next striv- 
ing, and not unsuccessfully, to re- 
concile them. Along with the 
influence, the wealth of the order 
rapidly increased. The possessions 
of the Teutonic Knights soon ex- 
tended beyond Germany to Italy, 
Sicily, and Hungary. In honour of 
the order, and as a distinction to 
himself, Salza was made a prince of 
the empire. While engaged in en- 
deavouring to tranquillise the cities 
of Lombardy, Salza received a press- 
ing message from Conrad, Duke of 
Masovia, a sufficiently odious per- 
sonage. The aid of the Teutonic 
Knights was sought to subjugate 
the Prussians, a people whose origin 
has never been clearly traced, though 
they seem to have had more of 
Sclavonic blood than of any other. 
These Porussians, or Prussians, in- 
habiting the north-east of what now 
forms the kingdom of Prussia, were 
very fond of fighting , and had a de- 
cided and invincible objection to 
turn Christians. Adalbert, Bishop 
of Prague, who is usually spoken of 
as St. Adalbert, and as the Apos- 
tle of the Prussians, is no farther 
entitled to the latter name than that 
he perished in 997, when striving to 
convert the tierce barbarians. When 
zealously proclaiming the Gospel, he 
was pierced through the heart by é 
spear thrown from the hand of a 
pagan priest. The body of Adalbert 
was ransomed at a great price by 
Boleslaus the Great, Duke, and at- 
terwards King, of Poland, who, as 
warrior, legislator, administrator, 
0 
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has been compared to Charlemagne, 
and who was the first to bring 
Poland into the current of European 
action. Bruno, called St. Bruno, 
had been the companion of Bishop 
Adalbert in the latter’s missionary 
labours. He yearned to enter on 
the perilous enterprise which Adal- 
bert had left unfinished. In 999 he 
began preaching to the Prussians, 
and with apparent acceptance. 
When, however, in 1008 he ven- 
tured back to a field which he had 
been cultivating with the most pro- 
mising success, he and eighteen of 
his followers were massacred on the 
frontier of Lithuania. Their bodies 
were, like that of Adalbert, ran- 
somed by Boleslaus. <A few years 
after Bruno’s death, Boleslaus sub- 
dued the Prussians, and forced them 
to profess the Catholic faith, which, 
thus imposed by the sword, they 
loathed in their hearts as the badge 
of slavery. At once as a memorial 


and a menace, Boleslaus erected 
pillars of iron in the river Ossa, with 
the inscription, ‘Here is Poland!’ 


Disregarding the memorial, and 
defying the menace, the Prussians 
again and again rebelled, finding 
encouragement in the internal dis- 
sensions of Poland, and the unwise 
dismemberment into duchies of the 
territories which Boleslaus the Great 
had consolidated into a united mo- 
narchy. One of the duchies was 
Masovia. It corresponded in some 
measure to what figures on most 
maps as the duchy of Warsaw. In 
121g the Prussians stormed into 
Masovia, and spread everywhere 
havoc and devastation. Duke Con- 
rad summoned to his aid a recently 
founded military order, the Sword 
Brothers, on whom, in Livonia, high 
rewards had been conferred ; but, in 
a battle, the duke and his new allies 
were signally defeated. It was now 
that the succour of the Teutonic 
Knights was by Conrad passionately 
implored. The prayer was, with 
the acquiescence of the Pope, readily 
granted. Inducements the most 
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tempting were offered to the knights. 
In addition to other concessions and 
privileges, they were to receive the 
half of whatever territory they con- 
quered. Salza despatched a host of 
knights to the scene of struggle, 
who, as they marched along, were 
joined by swarms of adventurers, 
and by the Sword Brothers. It re- 
quired, however, fifty-three years— 
from 1230 to 1283—to bring the 
obstinate Prussians under the poli- 
tical and spiritual yoke. The com- 
mencement of the contest was all 
that Hermann von Salza saw. He 
died on the 1zth March 1239, at 
Salerno, and was buried in the 
house of the order at Barletto. 
They for whose co-operation Duke 
Conrad had so foolishly clamoured, 
became, at a later period, the dead- 
liest enemies of the Poles, their 
benefactors. 

Engaged in incessant wars, chiefly 
with the Lithuanians, and augment- 
ing their dominion till at last it ex- 
tended from the Oder to the Gulf 
of Finland, the Teutonic Knights 
were nevertheless eminently civili- 
sers in the countries they subdued. 
They built towns and bridges, re- 
claimed waste lands, improved agri- 
culture, promoted manufactures, 
trade, and commerce, and had the 
most manifold mercantile relations 
with all parts of Europe. The 
prosperity and contentment of the 
people were not enough to satisfy 
the knights; they were besides 
wise and energetic educators. 

In 1274, the knights erected the 
fortress Marienburg. Ere long the 
fortress grew into a town, and in 
1309 the town became the seat of 
the order; which, internal vigour 
and the sagacity and valour of suc- 
cessive grand masters co-operating, 
flourished, a highly organised and 
profoundly beneficial potency, till 
toward the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

On the 1oth of July, 1410, a great 
battle was fought near Griinwald, 
between the Poles, commanded by 
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their king, Jagellon; and the Teu- 
tonic Knights, commanded by their 
grand master, Ulrich von Jungingen. 
The king had under his banners 
eighty thousand combatants. Op- 
posed to these was an army of a 
hundred and forty thousand men. 
Ulrich von Jungingen was slain, 
and his immense host suffered dis- 
graceful defeat. Forty thousand of 
the Teutonic Knights were killed or 
wounded ; nearly as many taken 
prisoners. Almost immediately 
after a second battle was fought be- 
tween the knights and the Poles. 
Again Jagellon had far inferior 
numbers, and again he was vic- 
torious. The knights were com- 
pelled to make deplorable sacrifices 
and humiliating concessions. 

Their misfortunes drove the 
knights to be, what they had not 
previously been, oppressors. At 
the very moment when they needed 
all available strength to meet foes 
abroad, they provoked the nobles at 
home by extravagant pretensions, 


the cities by grinding and arbitrary 
exactions; and the nobles and the 


cities conspired against them. 
Moreover, the order was torn by 
dissensions, and its discipline was 
seriously relaxed. The new spirit 
likewise which had begun to breathe 
in Europe, had brought new wants 
and aspirations, which chivalry, 
even at its best, could not have 
satisfied. Simultaneously the moral 
influence and the political power of 
the order declined. Sanguinary 
conflicts for ever renewed with 
Poland, brought the order to the 
verge of ruin. When the order 
finally fell, it fell unregretted, for 
it had merited its fate. 

Albert, the son of Frederick, 
Margrave of Anspach and Baireuth, 
was elected in 1511, grand master 
of the Teutonic Order. This youth 
of twenty-one, however,subordinated 
the interests of the order to his own. 
Doubtless Albert had much ability, 
but it was of the low, worldly sort. 
Foiled in his resistance to his uncle, 
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Sigismund I., king of Poland, Albert 
renounced his office as head of the 
order, and in 1525 became, under 
the title of Duke of Prussia, a simply 
temporal prince, with Ké6nigsberg 
as capital. It was scarcely more 
than an empty form that Albert 
did homage at Cracow, for the title, 
the authority, and the dominion 
which Sigismund had conferred on 
him. 

In his forbearance and generosity 
toward Albert, Sigismund was 
guilty of a serious political blunder ; 
but similar blunders, and from simi- 
lar causes, Poland has often com- 
mitted, and the result we all know. 

Really, though not formally, 
Albert of Brandenburg, the founder 
of a state apparently destined to 
absorb Germany, was the last grand 
master of the Teutonic Order, which 
as a semblance has, like the Order 
of the Hospitallers, survived to our 
own day. After 1527, the seat of 
the shadowy corporation was Mer- 
gentheim in Suabia. 

It is singular that the Prussians, 
who had for centuries fiercely re- 
sisted Christianity, were among the 
very earliest to embrace Protes- 
tantism. What is no less singular is 
that when, for political and other 
reasons, Albert of Brandenburg 
turned Protestant ; the majority of 
the Teutonic Knights were, from 
noble or ignoble motives, converted 
to Protestantism too. 

One of those industrious and in- 
defatigable Germans to whom the 
world owes so much, and is so 
exceedingly ungrateful, Johannes 
Voigt, has explored the dim his- 
torical regions which, with the 
arrival of the Teutonic Order in 
the north-east of Germany, cease 
to be mainly mythical. Johannes 
has written, in nine volumes, the 
history of Prussia from the oldest 
times to the downfall of the Teutonic 
Order. What a wonderful task to 
attempt and toachieve! So many vo- 
lumes devoted to an obscure period 
and a comparatively insignificant 
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But the style of the old 
chroniclers has, with adaptations 
to modern wants, been revived by 
Barante and others, and let us not 
be too severe on Johannes Voigt. 

Besides the work just spoken of, 
and a multitude of others, more or 
less voluminous, Johannes Voigt 
has given us in a small treatise, a 
picture of the Teutonic grand mas- 
ter’s life, viewed in its more peace- 
ful, domestic, and patriarchal as- 
pects. The period chiefly referred 
to is that immediately preceding 
the fatal blow given to the order 
by King Jagellon at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. As Voigt’ S 
faithful and truthful, but by no 
means animated delineation throws 
much light on a form of existence 
and a condition of things never 
likely to recur, we shall appropriate 
so much of it as is of enduring 
interest. 

As soon as, in the magnificent 
hall of the order at Marienburg, the 
election of the grand master was 
over, and the latter had been 
created the prince of the land as 
well as exalted to be the head of a 
powerful corporation, he took pos- 
session of the edifice which formed 
his peculiar abode. His sitting- 
room, called the master’s chamber, 
was pleasantly lighted by five win- 
dows. In winter the floor was 
warmed by the best appliances 
known at the time. The glance 
from the apartment commanded 
the vast square of the castle, where 
at every moment the knights were 
seen moving to and fro, engaged in 
martial or other exercises. Rest- 
ing on two pillars, whose elegance 
concealed their massiveness, the 
apartment was profusely adorned 
in accordance with the prevailing 
taste. All round on the walls hung 
portraits of illustrious knights ; 
between the windows were coats of 
arms. 

A door led to another and con- 
siderably smaller chamber, the 
master’s closet, his place of repose 


subject ! 
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and retirement by night and day, 
and to which he could always with- 
draw when he wished to be com- 
pletely alone. Here there was no 
lack of ornaments to gladden the 
eye and to add to the comfort. 

From the closet the master passed 
into the lesser of two dining- 
halls, which might more particu- 
larly be called the master’s dining- 
room. In the very middle of the 
room a single pillar rose with its 
supporting strength to the vaulted 
roof. An opulence of mellowed 
light streamed in through four win- 
dows. This room and the closet 
were warmed in the same fashion 
as the sitting room. Dedicated to 
hospitality in its more genial, 
familiar and attractive aspects, the 
lesser dining-hall had a thoroughly 
happy and inviting look, which 
the richest wines and the richest 
meats, served with promptitude 
and prodigz ulity, did not belie. Lest 
jest and jollity and good cheer 
should make the grand “master and 
his guests forget that they were 
born for high things, the long array 
of grand masters on horseback, and 
in armour, spoke through the pain- 
ter’s art from the walls of mighty 
deeds in the days gone by. The 
guests were the most illustrious 
members of the order, and other 
exalted personages. 

To banquets on a large scale, in 
which pompand ceremony abounded, 
the larger dining-hall, contiguous 
to the lesser, was devoted. It had 
all the characteristics of massiveness 
and majesty. To its immense size, 
its gorgeous decorations and furni- 
ture corresponded. In the one 
dining-hall the grand master was 
the friendly host who strove to 
entertain his guests in a double 
sense, joking and laughing, and fore- 
most in the play ful encounters of 
humour and wit. But in the other 
he was grave, as became the ruler of 
a country and the valiant leader of 
tens of thousands of valiant knights. 
Like the solitary column which as- 
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cended haughty and strong in the 
centre, the grand master, strong and 
haughty, symbolising and sustain- 
ing, stood there. 

It was as the giver of a great 
feast in the larger dining-hall that 
the grand master first appeared to 
the knights after his election. Next 
to him at table sat the Landmeister 
of Germany and the Landmeister of 
Livonia; then the five principal 
dignitaries of the order—the grand 
commander, the marshal of the 
order, the Ordensspittler, the Ordens- 
trapier, and the Tressler. Then 
came the other guests according to 
their rank. 

Those who waited at table were 
not servants in our modern sense, 
but numerous persons, holding 
honourable and sometimes high 
office, superintended the arrange- 
ments, or themselves supplied the 
guests with what was needful. 

First appeared a soup in which 
carrots, parsley, and garlic were the 
principal ingredients. The soup 


was followed by a variety of vege- 
tables, it being the fashion in those 
days to eat vegetables as a separate 
dish, and bread only with animal 


food. Fish now tempted the appe- 
tite—carp, salmon, eel, pike, and so 
on; or crabs, or dorse, or different 
sorts of dried fish. Still more solid 
food now succeeded. Salt meat was 
diversified by beef, veal, mutton, or 
pork, roasted ; ham, by fowl, duck, 
or goose, roasted. Between this 
and the next course, pastry formed 
a kind of interlude. When the 
pastry vanished, game took its 
place—venison, hare, and wild boar, 
roasted; rabbit, squirrel; partridge, 
starling, crane, and sundry other 
birds. Thirst was stimulated by 
pickled fish—for the most part 
herrings—and by cheese. Pre- 
ference was given to the choicest 
sorts of cheese from England and 
Sweden. Butter was not known— 
or at least by that name. Nuts, 
pears, apples, plums, cherries, straw- 
berries, grapes, announced that the 
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repast was drawing to a close. 
Comfits of cinnamon, coriander, 
anise, and the like; gingerbread, 
raisins, dates, and almonds, were 
notable among the dainties and 
delicacies that crowned the feast. 

The meats were seasoned with 
pepper, ginger, saffron, and about a 
dozen other things. Sugar was 
very sparingly used, either alone or 
as an adjunct, as it was somewhat 
costly. In 1400, seventeen pounds 
of sugar were sold for more than 
six marks; in 1406, a pound for 
half a mark. Compared to present 
prices these are exceedingly high. 
But if sugar was scarce and dear, 
the generous table flowed with 
syrup and honey. 

Where there was so much to eat 
there was sure to be enough to 
drink. Those who disdained the 
ignobler sorts of beer, found before 
them in colossal plentitude, the 
nobler sorts which, reserved for 
supreme festivals, the grand master 
procured from Wismar, Dantzic, 
Elbing, and Bromberg. <A choice 
beverage, both for its own sake and 
for the sake of brave forefathers 
who had loved it well, was mead. 

First, out of small glasses, good, 
honest, but not dangerously potent 
mead called table mead, or middle 
mead, was tasted. By-and-by, 
strong old mead was, in larger 
glasses, presented. This strikes us 
as an odd arrangement, that the 
more the guests drank, the more 
perilously incited to drink were 
they. The best mead was that 
obtained from Riga. Though the 
Riga mead was tolerably dear, six 
tuns of it costing eight marks, yet 
this did not hinder the grand master 
from having huge quantities of it in 
his cellar. 

Good beer and then best beer, 
good mead and then best mead, 
were fitting heralds for the best 
wines—Greek, Hungarian, Rhenish, 
and many more. Those of his 
guests who came from a distance 
the grand master was able to sur- 
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prise with wine grown in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Marienburg, 
a somewhat ungenial latitude, we 
must confess, for grapes. To deepen 
the charm of the more precious 
wines, these were mixed with eggs 
and milk. The Lwutertrank, sup- 
posed to have been a kind of burnt 
wine, was much in yogue with 
princes and patricians. It was for- 

bidden to the knights by the rules 
of the order; but this did not 
prevent them from partaking of it 
freely. 

For the manifold drinks there 
were manifold drinking-vessels, and 
these were the more rich and beau- 
tiful the diviner the drinks. Beer 
foamed in tin jugs and iron cans, 
on both of which were stamped the 
arms of the grand master. Mead 
rose to the honour of silver cups. 
It was in gilt cups that the wine 
sparkled. Before the grand master 
stood a large silver tankard, gor- 
geously gilt and elaborately orna- 
mented. From this tankard he 
filled his favourite drinking-cup, 
which was made from the horn of 
the bison, and gilt. Many of the 
drinking-vessels had amber deco- 
rations; others, formed from the 
eggs of the ostrich, were decorated 
with silver or gilt. Nearly all the 
glasses were painted. The priestly 
members of the order had drinking 
vessels of a peculiar kind, cz illed 
parsons’ glasses. To delicate wines 
the grand master tried to give a 
more exquisite delicacy by tasting 
them froma cup of alabaster. 

With the splendour of the drink- 
ing vessels the rest of the table fur- 
niture harmonised. Each guest had 
at hand a napkin of costly stuff; 
that of the grand master was of 
silk, with gold embroidery. All the 
dishes, small and great, were of 
silver, as were the spoons and 
knives. The knife of the grand 
master was, however, inlaid with 
gold. 

The fork, a recent invention of 
refined Italy, and on which had 
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been bestowed in Germany the sin- 
gular but suggestive name Beiwerf, 
the grand master and his guests 
were too wise to despise. They 
would have been amused, doubtless, 
if they had heard that in many 
monasteries there was a strict pro- 
hibition of forks, as superfluous 
luxuries, and that in some monas- 


teries the old inmates and their 
younger brethren came to blows 
about their introduction. Perhaps, 


if the so-called Russian dinner is 
deemed an improvement, we may 
ultimately return in our repasts to 
the manner of the ancients, and 
dispense with forks and many other 
things. 

In our enlightened days we clothe 
what is common enough in itself 
with a sounding, soaring name: in 
days not quite so enlightened, but 
more genuine and robust, Ww hat was 
reé ally 1 uncommon had often a strik- 
ingly, almost ridiculously common 
designation ; though, of course, the 
gradual change in the meaning of 
words should not here be over- 
looked. .A man of eminent musical 
talent was for the Germans, in the 


dim, grim, earnest centuries, a 
Fiedeler or fiddler; and a Haupt- 


Jiedeler was equivalent to a musical 


director, a band-master, the leader 
of an orchestra. At present, no 
creature so vulgar or so vile that, 
attempting to amuse the public, is 
not immediately exalted into an 
artiste. 

The guests at the grand master’s 
feast, like those at any modern ban- 
quet, had music to soothe and to 
delight them. A choir of youths 
belonging to the town of Marien- 
burg, combined with another choir 
of youths belonging to the grand 
master’s chapel, gladdened the 
guests with songs. These two 
choirs were accompanied by the 
erand master’s band, which in 
1399 had as many as thirty-two 
members, with Herr Pasternek and 
Herr Hensel as Head Fiddlers or 
directors. But the guests them- 
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selves brought professional musi- 
cians with them, or the professional 
musicians came of their own accord 
and on their own account, with the 
expectation, seldom deceived, of 
generous gifts. Foreign princes 
sent likewise their fav ourite musi- 
cians. Ata feast in 1408, celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the grand 
master’s election, there were, along 
with hosts of other musicians, ten 
trumpeters and ten kettle-drummers 
of the Archbishop of Gnesen and 
the Grand Duke of Lithuania. On 
another occasion the Fiedelers of the 
King of Poland played, and were 
each rewarded with new and full 
attire. A Fiedeler, properly so- 
called, or violin-player of the Prince 
of Wallachia excited, by his solitary 
power at a banquet, as much enthu- 
siasm as Paganini could have done ; 
and along with applause he received 
most solid recompense. The Miede- 


lers and Pfeifers of the King of 


Bohemia were so successful in 
adding to the pleasures of a feast 
that twenty-five marks were not 
deemed by the bonnteous grand 
master an excessive remuneration. 
Anything rare in the musical way 
was forthwith imitated. A singer 
from far lands fascinated the guests 
by his song, because he ‘sang like 
a nightingale.’ One of the chaplains 
varefully followed in the steps of the 
foreign vocalist, so that he also 
learned ‘to sing like a nightingale.’ 
Finally, let us mention a blind man 
who played on the lute, accom- 
panied by a woman on the lyre. 
The two performers stirred in the 
hearts of the guests unbounded 
transports. 

A no less notable element than 
music at the feasts of the grand 
master, on whatever occasion given, 
was poetry. This was offered by 
the wandering minstrels whose 
value was supposed to be enhanced, 
if they had only one eye, or had 
no sight at all. They were called 
Spre schers or Liedsprechers, and either 
repeated the lays and legends which 
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had travelled from age to age, and 
from land to land, or tried their 
hand at improvisation. Now and 
then, they had with them bands of 
singing boys, or bands of musicians. 

The « ‘delectations furnished to the 
guests were not always of a charac- 
ter so intellectual. Mountebanks of 
every description were warmly wel- 
comed, leaders of dancing bears, or 
of stags and other animals trained 
to perform certain tricks, or tum- 
blers, or merry andrews. Glad 
enough were the guests no doubt 
to laugh at the buffoons; but the 
buffoons were much more scantily 
remunerated than the musicians and 
the minstrels. 

So often pictured by Michelet and 
others as supremely gloomy and 
tragical, the middle ages, neverthe- 
carried folly to perfection. 
Witness the Feast of Fools, so ex- 
travagant in its mirth and madness, 
and the habit of court fools, whose 
godless and graceless grin however 
often concealed a speechless misery. 
The grand master had his court 
fool, who, with his antics, and with 
the aid of his apes, creatures to the 
level whereof he made an ostenta- 
tion of sinking, amused the guests, 
though perhaps most of them were 
more able to appreciate his rough 
humour than his satirical hits. As 
there were knights errant, there 
were also fools errant, whose 
chief occupation it was to mimic 
and mock the former. They re- 
ceived letters of recommendation 
of a half serious, half sportive 
kind, from one prince to another. 
Often when a court fool had dis- 
played singular gifts, or had grown 
famous, he passed by. permission 
into foreign service for a season. 
Once, the grand master lent his 
court fool to the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania: in jest, the Grand Duke 
made the fool a knight. Till mid- 
day the fool was to dress as a 
knight, and to consider himself a 
knight; but after midday he was to 
put on his fool’s attire and wear his 
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fool’s-cap. But the fool thought it 
pleasanter to be a knight altogether, 
and was as solemn after noon as 
before. Not till he had been soundly 
thrashed could the fool be again in- 
spired with a taste for buffoonery. 

Grand masters, however, as well 
as other grand personages, have an 
ordinary as well as an extraordinary 
existence: and to their ordinary 
existence they are always glad to 
return. Let us contemplate the 
grand master in his ordinary exis- 
tence. 

A famous physician drew up for 
the grand master’s guidance a 
‘Rule of Life,’ from which we give 
some curious extracts : 


When you are travelling about in the 
land, always carry with you an apple to 
smell at in cold or pestilential air. Let the 
chamber where you are to rest be made 
very clean, and let it be well warmed with 
a fire of dry wood, before you enter it. 
In winter, let the chamber be fumigated 
with the herb paris, or with myrrh, or with 
amber, sprinkled on live coals, or with sage, 
or with origany. Insummer, let it be made 
sweet and pleasant with willow leaves, or 
with vinegar and fresh water. 


Numerous articles of diet, pre- 
pared in ways the most palatable 
and digestible, are recommended. 
Thereupon the wise physician con- 
tinues in his solemn fashion: 


Do not partake of more than two or three 
dishes at one meal, but dishes which are 
really good. Let your usual drink, both 
summer and winter, be a wholesome 
Rhenish wine mixed with a small quantity 
of hot water. When the weather is cold or 
damp, take in the morning Malmsey wine, 
or Italian wine, or the richest sorts of 
Rhenish wine. After a meal, make use 
of ginger comfits and other comfits, to 
strengthen and assist the digestion. Also, 
it is advisable that there should be an 
interval of six or seven hours between the 
two meals. Walk up and down your room 
till you are warm before the first meal, and 
also before supper. It is a pernicious 
custom at courts for people to go on horse- 
back with a full belly immediately after a 
repast. Neither follow this custom, nor go 
to sleep with a full belly, and always be 
watchful never to be at any time, or in any 
way, made heavy or uncomfortable by food. 
On going to sleep, lie down first on the 
right side, with your head a little raised; 
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then, on awaking, turn round to the left 
side. Never sleep on your face or back; 
and let six hours, three before and three 
after mass, suffice you. Occasionally you 
may indulge yourself with more. Never 
sleep during the day unless you have been 
wakeful the night before, in which case, 
but not immediately after eating, you may 
seek rest. Your usual bath you may some- 
times take in the morning, ere tasting any 
food. After the bath, keep yourself warm ; 
especially keep your head warm after 
washing it. Contrive that your servants, 
dependants, and all around you fill you 
with delight. Be joyous, avoid care and 
anxiety when you eat, drink, and sleep. If 
affairs torment you with trouble and fear, 
summon persons to amuse you, and by 
their comical utterances and comical ges- 
tures to drive away painful thoughts. 


Regimen and dietetics are often 
deemed mere things of yesterday, 
an opinion which what precedes 
shows to be erroneous, even if we 
had no other information on the 
subject. 

One of the grand master’s recrea- 
tions was playing on the harpsichord. 
A grand master, in his generosity 
and gallantry, sent a harpsichord to 
the Grand Duchess of Lithuania. 

The Germans have a _ general 
name, Dretspiel, or board-game, for 
chess, draughts, and other the like 
amusements, most of which are of 
very high antiquity. At every 
species of bretspiel, the grand 
master was allowed to play for 
money. The other members of the 
order, besides being forbidden to 
play for money, were forbidden to 
play at dice at all. Probably, how- 
ever, the prohibition was often de- 
fied. 

Much of the grand master’s time 
was occupied by his correspondence, 
for which he employed a paid secre- 
tary, to whom he dictated the 
letters. So expensive was the grand 
master’s correspondence as to re- 
quire yearly—from 1400 to 1406— 
zooquires of paper, bought for fifteen 
marks, and 100 sheets of parch- 
ment for five marks. 

Devoting the best of his leisure 
hours to the reading of edifying 
and entertaining books, the grand 
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master took much pleasure in his 
library, and spent large sums on it. 
No gift esteemed he so much as 
that of a rare or valuable book. He 
kept copyists, and as moreover most 
books were profusely and gorgeously 
embellished in a style and by means 
of an art which printing made use- 
less, but not the less regrettable, the 
grand master required the help of 
his chief painter and his assistants, 
quite as much as that of the copyists 
proper, though these in their way 
had to be artists—painters too. 
On accuracy and faithfulness in the 
reproduction of the text the grand 
master bestowed zealous and anxious 
care. 

At particular hours of the day, 
the grand master performed his de- 
votions in the chapel near his abode. 
This chapel was adorned with pic- 
tures and images, and amber work, 
and silver work; and here, besides 
leading each service, the chaplain 
receiv ed the grand master’ s confes- 
sion. For the mass, the grand 
master maintained his own choir of 
singers. Always imposing, the 
services had, when distinguished 
foreign guests were present, a pecu- 
liar splendour and solemnity. 

His taste for living, in summer, 
as much as possible in the open air, 
the grand master had numberless 
fashions of gratifying. Close to his 
residence lay the so-called Italian 
garden, planted and arranged in 
the Italian style, and producing 
southern fruits. These, including 
grapes, the grand master placed 
with pride and j joy before his foreign 
guests, who always were, or affected 
to be, exceedingly surprised. Now 
followed the kitchen garden, then 
the infirmary garden. The latter 
was for the benefit of the sick bro- 
thers, to gladden their hearts and 
promote their recovery. In the 
midst thereof was a large summer- 
house, which, as being more cheer- 
fal and hes ulthful, was the dwelling 
place of the invalids during the 
warm weather. Joining the infir- 
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mary garden was the great garden, 
a tract of immense extent, in which 
were situated the house of the chief 
gardener, and the abodes of the nu- 
merous persons to whom the various 
gardens gave occupation. A pro- 
minent adornment and enrichment 
of the great garden were three 
ponds stocked with fish of all sorts. 
Contiguous to the great garden was 
the zoological garden, containing 
the gr: and master’s menagerie, in 
w hich, about the year 1408, a lion 
drew the lion’s share of attention. 
This lordly beast reigned over diffe- 
rent kinds of deer, five ure-oxen 
of enormous size, bears and apes 
in abundance, and all the marvels 
and monsters of the animal king- 
dom which it was possible to 
collect. The apes were admitted 
to a more intimate intercourse with 
the grand master than most of the 
other animals. He had no choicer 
pastime than watching their pranks. 
They were often allowed to be loose 
and to follow the grand master 
about. Owing to their mischievous 
propensities, they sometimes did 
serious damage. Once they broke 
into the chs apel and tore in pieces 
everything that came within their 
reach. When the grand master 
wished to show his respect for a 
foreign prince by a present of more 
than usual value, he sent one of 
those odious creatures. A part of 
the garden was specially assigned 
to rabbits, and was thence called 
the rabbit garden. Rabbits were 
so much pets with the grand 
master that, on his journey through 
the dominions of the order, rabbits 
for his zoological garden were fre- 
quently given to him. 

The magnificent group of spacious 
gardens was completed by three 
gardens:—the master’s garden, a 
nursery garden, and the shooting 
garden. In the first, the grand 
master had his summer residence, 
which was provided with every con- 
venience for the entertainment of 
guests. Arboriculture the grand 
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master strove diligently to elevate 
from an amusement into a useful and 
practical science. He planted, he 
grafted ; he watched the growth of 
the young trees, and the result of 
the experiments made, either by his 
own hand, or by the hand of others. 
Specimens of the most promising 
young fruit-trees he sent to all the 
districts of his realm, where fruit- 
growing was a principal occupation. 
Forming a kind of boundary to this 
garden were two large ponds, where 
the only fish was the carp, for whose 
comfort the grand master was so 
anxious that he paid double for 
every duck caught on one of the 
ponds. In the shooting garden, the 
knights exercised themselves, the 
more joyously and eagerly that the 
tourney was prohibited in the terri- 
tories of the order. 

When hawking was the most ex- 
citing of amusements for people of 
high degree, the Prussian falcons 
were famous above all others. The 


grand master squandered, in im- 
proving the breed of falcons, pro- 


digious sums. Three hundred and 
forty-six marks, spent in 1401, 
in the purchase of the best falcons 
represented only a small part of the 
outlay. It was bordering on the 
gardens that the breeding places 
were situated. If the falcons 
trained for sport were in chains, 
they were chains of gold or silver, 
with the grand master’s arms 
stamped on them. To the various 
kings and princes of Europe, the 
grand master sent his falcons, and 
as, according to the Scotch pro- 
verb, ‘ Giff-gaff makes good friends,’ 
he was generally paid in presents a 
good deal more than the value of 
the falcons. Grateful for a falcon 
or falcons, the King of Hungary 
despatched to the grand master so 
large a supply of Hungarian wine, 
that twenty-one horses were re- 
quired to carry it. 

The grand master varied hawk- 
ing with hunting. His dogs for the 
chase were of the most diversified and 
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perfect breeds. Sport of the more 
dangerous kind he seems to have 
shunned, and his hunting expedi- 
tions must have been as tame as a 
modern battue, and not much more 
brave. Peasants hired, drove deer 
into snares, or roused from their 
hiding spots squirrels, which were 
then an article of food. If slender 
harm was often done to the game, 
the farmers’ fields were yet always 
sure to suffer. But the grand 
master invariably made good the 
damage with a bounteous hand. 
On one occasion he had to pay for 
twenty-one sheep, on another for 
fifteen sheep, on a third for seven- 
teen geese, which the dogs had 
killed. With ‘gifts of game the 
grand master gratified his friends, 
and, on the giff-gaff principle, rich 
hunting gear, and other costly things 
came in return. 

Except by express favour and 
indulgence, hawking and hunting 
were forbidden to the ordinary 
members of the order, and were 
the luxuries of the grand master 
and the other dignitaries. 

Guests of every kind were con- 
stantly welcomed by the grand 
master with the most flowing and 
glowing hospitality ; and when they 
departed, they and their attendants 
were overwhelmed with presents. 
To take one example out of many: 
when the Duke of Lithuania was 
leaving the grand master’s castle 
in 1402, the grand master gave him 
a magnificent new coat, four pairs 
of boots, four pairs of shoes, a highly 
ornamented hunting bag, and a 
noble horse. 

Though we have spoken of the 
giff-gaff principle, yet we do not 
suppose that there was much of the 
selfish and the mercenary in the 
gifts and counter-gifts; far less, 
probably, than there would be in 
the like reciprocities of our own 
day. 

On Maundy Thursday, the grand 
master, following an old and pious 
observance, washed the feet of thir- 
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teen poor persons, and dismissed 
them with gifts of money, or of 
shoes and other articles of apparel. 

Troops of maidens, in their gau- 
diest attire, came on LEaster- ~day 
from the town to Sechimackostern 
the grand master. In Prussia, the 
custom still exists for the young 
folks to bind, on Easter eve, fresh 
twigs together. At the dawn, bear- 
ing the ‘twigs, they try to surprise 
each other in bed, and to the lag- 
gards whom they catch they ery in 
a threatening tone, Schmeck’ Ostern. 
A present has to be given to avoid 
a thrashing. When, waving their 
twigs, the maidens approached the 
gre and master, and laughingly 
shouted Sc hmeck? Ostern, they had 
assuredly no intention of bes ating 
him ; they were merely appe: ling, 
and not in vain, to his generosity. 

A genial patriarch, the grand 
master was much pleased when the 
young people amused themselves in 
his presence. Now and then, when 
he was lounging in the gardens, 
groups of dancers, male and female, 
would make him a prisoner by 
forming a circle round him, and 
would not allow him to escape till 
he had paid a ransom. 

If one of the numerous persons in 
the service of the grand master or 
of the order married, the grand 
master gave money—six, eight, or 
ten marks, as it might be—or the 
beer and mead for the wedding 
feast, or a large supply of venison. 
When Lithuanian or other heathens 
were baptized at Marienburg, the 
grand master was more bounteous 
still, he generally appearing as god- 
father. ‘The converts received pre- 
sents of money ; they were clothed 
afresh, and in no grudging manner ; 
and after the baptism a feast was 
given. There was hard drinking at 
these baptismal feasts. At one of 
them, in 1401, three tuns of mead 
were consumed: at another, a few 
years later, four tuns of mee ad. On 
the latter occasion, the grand mas- 
ter presented to the baptized Lithua- 
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nians and their wives forty ells of 
cloth—some blue, some red. Jews 
were not such attractive articles in 
the baptismal market as heathens. 
On a baptized Jew, half a mark only 
was bestowed, and perhaps he was 
thought dear at the price. 

Simple in all his tastes, the grand 
master was simple in his attire, 
though this varied according to cir- 
cumstances. Usually the coat he 
wore did not differ from that of the 
other members of the order. In 
summer he had a sort of upper coat, 
with white lining. His riding-coat 
in winter was lined with black 
sheepskin. He was _ generally 
dressed in black. Under his coat 
he had a so-called Joppe, of woollen 
cloth. Leathern breeches were at 
the time universal, and there was a 
large manufacture of leather at 
Marienburg for the special use of 
the knights. The pantaloons of the 
grand master were of the finest 
deerskin. A mantle—the Schaube, 
or Schube—reaching down to the 
ankles, adorned with gold and lined 
with sable, the grand + master never 
put on, except when discharging his 
most exalted duties as a prince. 
For his knight’s mantle, the grand 
master took white English cloth. 
On his warrior’s mantle was a 
cross, so elaborately worked that it 
cost fifteen marks. About twenty 
kindsof foreign cloth were employed 
for the raiment of the grand master, 
the knights, and the servants. 
Sables, martins, foxes, beavers, 
lambs, all contributed on a lavish 
scale to add, by their fur or their 
skins, to the warmth and comfort of 
the grand master in winter. Robes, 
boots, shoes, slippers, mats, were 
either of fur or enriched therewith. 
As coiffure the grand master had 
either caps or hats. For the most 
part, he wore in summer a straw 
hat lined with silk, or a Russian 
felt hat. Many Russians, occupied 
in making felt hats, lived at Marien- 
burg. Indoors, the grand master 
varied a velvet cap with a brown 
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cloth cap, which in winter was 
lined with fur. Sometimes the 
very cold weather induced the 
grand master to wrap his head in 
the Kogel, which somewhat re- 
sembled a monk’s cowl. Cork shoes, 
felt shoes, foot-warmers, helped, 
along with fur, to shield the grand 
master in winter from the severity 
of the climate. His underclothing 
was made of Westphalian linen. 
Silk, satin, taffeta, damask, gold- 
wrought stuffs, figured likewise con- 
spicuously in the grand master’s 
wardrobe. 

On the members of the order the 
rules imposed a couch of the very 
humblest kind. But herein, as in 
so much else, the grand master en- 
joyed an exceptional position. He 
slept on a feather bed; the bed- 
clothes were luxurious, and the 
curtains, which were blue, must 
have been magnificent, as a set of 
them cost twenty-six marks. A 
trusted member of the order, or a 
faithful valet, shared with the grand 
master his bedchamber—a custom 
which now seems singular to us. 

The travels of the grand master 
through the dominions of the order 
were for himself and the public a 
long delightful holiday. Unbounded 
was his generosity to the poor and 
the unfortunate—incomparable his 
gracious condescension to all. On 
the news of his approach to a town, 
the inhabitants streamed forth, pre- 
ceded by the musicians playing and 
the children singing. His own 
musicians, moreover, commonly ac- 
companied him on horseback. If 
in any place there was a Navv,a 
Iustigmacher, or a Liedsprecher, 
there was immense alacrity shown 
in placing the foolery, the buffoonery, 
or the poetical improvisation at the 
service of the prince. There was 
none so pinched by poverty who 
had not agiftfor him. One offered 
him nuts, because he had heard that 
the grand master was fond of them ; 
another a dish of salvelins ; a third 
a dish of crabs. From the hands of 
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a young boy he did not disdain a few 
fine pears; from those of a poor 
woman a nosegay of lilies; from 
those of an old man, a beaver’s tail ; 
from those of a venerable Tartar, a 
dish of mushrooms. Here the awk- 
ward present of two young bears 
was made him; there the women 
prepared for him a repast into which 
fish, and eggs, and oil largely en- 
tered. In the evening the young 
maidens came before the house 
where, for the time, he was staying, 
to sing songs of welcome and re- 
joicing. Every gift met with a 
counter-gift of tenfold or a hundred- 
fold its “value ; every attempt to 
amuse and every demonstration of 
attachment were richly rewarded ; 
so that we might be repelled by 
the apparently mercenary aspect 
of the whole affair, if we did not 
make allowance for the complexity 
of human motives. The sick the 
grand master visited, both in the 
homes of the wretched and in the 
hospitals ; and his words of tender- 


ness had often a more consoling | 


force than his most bountiful deeds. 
On the old and the forlorn his alms 
prodigally fell. Young indigent 
maidens he succoured with truly 
paternal compassion and care. To 
young indigent scholars he was 
equally kind ; and when he found 
that they were diligent and gifted, 
he bestowed on one a Donatus; on 
a second, paper; on a third, money ; 
on a fourth, clothes; and so on. 
If any affliction had befallen par- 
ticular persons, or any calamity par- 
ticular districts, the grand master 
relieved abundantly, even when not 
solicited. As an example, among a 
host more, when in the Konigsberg 
district four horses had been lost, 
the grand master gave 425 marks— 
probably ten times the value of the 
horses. 

Verily, in reading about the 
grand master’s beneficence and 
charity , we feel as if we were form- 
ing anacquaintance with one of those 
fabulous eastern monarchs, whose 
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supreme bliss and sole labour it 
was to make the whole world 
happy. 

The towns in their corporate 
capacity, the dignitaries of the 
order, the ecclesiastical dignities 
tried, from gratitude and admira- 
tion, to surpass him in generosity. 
Casks of wine, of beer, and of mead ; 
barrels of new herrings, eatables 
the choicest, the most various, and 
in utmost plenitude; many a fine 
hunting dog, many a beautiful horse, 
were continually arriving as gifts 
at the castle of the order. 

According as his journeys were 
long or short, the grand master 
had different kinds of carriages. 
On long journeys there was, besides 


his travelling carriage, a baggage 
waggon, containing clothes and 


other necessaries. A principal ser- 
rant was sent on before to make 
arrangements, to announce the 
grand master’s coming, and to find 
the safest and most convenient 
roads. Generally the grand master 
tarried at the houses of the order, 
or at the palaces of the bishops. 
Everything that he required was 
furnished to him free of expense. 
He always, however, carried a bed 
with him. A small present to the 
person who performed sundry of the 
more menial offices, was all that the 
stay, however prolonged, cost him. 
But if the grand master sojourned 
at an inn, he paid of course like a 
generous prince. If the grand 
master was going to meet a neigh- 
bouring prince, his carriage was 
followed by a silver or plate waggon, 
a wine waggon, a fish waggon, a 
food waggon. A waggon contain- 
ing his armour and everything 
needful for the battlefield attended 
him, when he was about to exchange 
his peaceful occupations for the 
dread business of war. In addition 
to the grand master himself, only 
the dignitaries of the order, the 
chaplains and other ecclesiastics, 
and the grand master’s chamberlain, 
vere allowed to travel in carriages ; 
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the ordinary brothers of the order 
travelled on horseback. 

By means of his frequent roam- 
ings hither and thither, through the 
territories of the order, the grand 
master knew intimately everything 
that related to the land he ruled. 
But furthermore there had been 
established in Prussia, toward the 
end of the fourteenth century, a 


regular and very excellent postal 
system, so that the grand master 


could promptly communicate with 
all his dominions. Each house of 
the order formed a station, and 
when the letters arrived, fresh 
horses, and fresh postilions were 
immediately despatched with them. 
To prevent delay, and to detect it 
where it occurred, the head of each 
house had to state accurately, on 
each letter, when it arrived and 
when it had been sent away again. 
For pressing and. particular affairs 
the grand master had special 
mounted messengers. These were 
employed when the master’s supply 
of wine had to be safely brought, 
or when arrears of taxes had to be 
collected, or when the envoys of 
foreign princes required trustworthy 
guides, and so on. The grand 
master seems to have had a correct 
idea of the economy of force, for he 
sometimes allotted to messengers of 
this higher class, when not other- 
wise occupied, the duties of build- 
ing inspectors. Much more trouble- 
some and costly than his home 
correspondence was his correspon- 
dence with foreign lands. One of 
his letters to Rome cost him ten 
marks, but toa monk who conveyed 
another letter to the same place he 
gave only one mark, because the 
monk had free quarters wherever 
he went. Messengers, ambassadors, 
magistrates, foreign princes, all, for 
whatever purpose they came, for 
business or for pleasure, to pay 
homage or to interchange courtesies, 
were bountifully entertained at the 
residence of the grand master as 
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Burgrave of Nuremberg and his 
suite passed seven days ‘at Marien- 
burg, costing the grand master’s 
treasury a hundred and fifty-six 
marks. Considerably higher sums 
had sometimes, for simila ur objects, 
to be disbursed. 

Most admirably regulated was the 
grand master’s household, both in 
its domestic, and in its more com- 
prehensive—what we may call its 
regal—aspects. 

Chief of all the officers was the 
Grosskomthur, to whom the whole 
affairs of the order, viewed as a 
military body, were entrusted. 

Next came the Tressler, who was 
at once the grand master’s trea- 
surer and his minister of finance. 
He imposed, modified, or abolished 
taxes; the entire revenues of the 
realm flowed into his hands; but he 
paid no sum, small or great, w ithout 
the grand master’s distinct know- 
ledge and complete approval. 

The Hauskomthur was the head 
steward. Very multifarious and 
laborious were his duties. Under 
his control were the entire materia: 
needs of the house and the order. 
To the Tressler he had to account 
in detail for the outlay. 

Immediately below the Hauskom- 
thur in rank, was a group of officers 
living at a distance, and never ap- 
pearing at the court of the grand 
master, except when certain cere- 
monies and festivities demanded 
their presence. 

Always resident in the 
house of the order was, on the con- 
trary, the Kellermeister. He was 
guardian of the wine, mead, and 
beer stores, and all thereunto per- 
taining, and the superintendent of 
the malt-house, the brewery, and 
the cooperage, in the last of which 
the plate and the drinking vessels 
were kept. As, however, the 
grand master’s supply of drink- 
ables was distinct from that of the 
knights, so had he likewise his own 
butler. 

Corresponding to this arrange- 
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ment was that by which the grand 
master and the order had each a 
Pferdemarschall. To a military 
order, and at a time when the pre- 
dominance of cavalry had not been 
successfully disputed, the stables 
naturally formed a weighty depart- 
ment. 

The Karransherr was inspector 
and guardian of the vast edifices 
where military, agricultural, and 
industrial stores and instruments 
were kept, an onerous office when 
the order was carrying on war. 

Cattle, sheep, and horses, till the 
last were broken in and trained, 
demanded the best care of the Vieh- 
meister, who, therefore, had at his 


command a marvellous multitude of 


servants, scattered over different 
parts of the realm. At Marienburg 
alone, there were in 1381, 2,300 


sheep, and elsewhere the number of 


sheep, cattle, and young horses was 
proportionally great. 

Stonehewing, limeburning, ma- 
sonry, and kindred occupations were 
superintended and directed by the 
Steinmeister. 

The barns and granaries were 
entrusted to the Kornmeister. In 
the granaries at Marienburg there 
were in 1378, 
corn. 

After the Kornmeister the Spittler 
of Marienburg held rank. Of all 
the hospitals of the order he was 
overseer. The chief hospital was 
the Holy Ghost Hospital at Marien- 
burg, in which the Spittler resided. 

The Tempelmeister had charge 
of a large storehouse called, for 
what reasons we know not, ‘ The 
Temple,’ and filled, besides other 
articles, with cheese, herrings, salt, 
and honey. 

To the Glockenmeister apper- 
tained the guardianship of the fur- 
niture in the various churches and 
chapels, with the exception of that 
in the grand master’s chapel, over 
which the chaplain had control. 

Woollen weavers, tailors, and the 
like, necessarily a numerous body, 
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where so much raiment was re- 
quired, were under the manage- 
ment of the Trapier. 

There was a Kiichenmeister for the 
grand master personally,and another 
for the body of knights residing at 
Marienburg. But there was, more- 
over, a female cook in the grand 
master’s mansion proper, the only 
person of her sex whose services 
seem to have been required at Ma- 
rienburg for the kmghts or the 
grand master. The latter had also 
foreign cooks—for instance, some 
from Russia, and a pastry-cook. 

The Schuhmeister had not merely 
to look after the whole shoemaking 
—no light function—but after the 
tanning and currying. 

In the Schmiedemeister, the Gar- 
tenmeister, the Miihlenmeister, the 
Zimmermeister, the Backmeister, we 
find nothing special, beyond what 
is indicated by the names, and of 
course it is only to what is curious 
or characteristic—to what carries 
our human feelings back to the 
living realities of the past, that we 
wish to direct attention. 

Over the Schnitzhaus and the 
Schnitzthurm, partly armouries, 
partly manufactories of arms, pre- 
sided the Schnitzmeister. 

Scarcely any of the chief officers 
of the head house of the order at 
Marienburg had duties alike so 
distinguished and so multitudinous 
as the Grossschiffer. It was in- 
cumbent on him to purchase many 
of the most important articles the 
order needed. But he had likewise 
to govern the order’s vast and ac- 
tive commercial marine. He had 
agents or commissioners to co-ope- 
rate with him in Flanders, England, 
Scotland, and other countries. 

The Ordensprocurator at Rome 
was more an officer of the whole 
order than of the head house, or of 
the grand master. He resided in 
the mansion of the order at Rome, 
and was a species of permanent 
ambassador at the Papal court. Of 
everything that occurred relating 
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to the interests of the order he kept 
the grand master duly informed. 

Three Thorherren close the list of 
the chief officers. They were re- 
sponsible as guards and defenders 
for the fortress, and appointed the 
sentinels and watchmen, each T'hor- 
herr or Thormeister taking, charge 
only of that one of the three por- 
tions of the fortress which was 
assigned to him. 

All the chief officers we have 
named were members of the order, 
and, the procurator of the order at 
Rome excepted, none of them re- 
ceived any salary. They were ap- 
pointed, and could be dismissed by 
the grand master and the chapter. 
Bound by the strictest vows of 
poverty and obedience ; chosen for 
their ability, integrity, and expe- 
rience ; holding daily, often hourly, 
intercourse with the grand master, 
of the most affectionate kind, they 
had no interests but the interests of 
the order, no temptations to be 
selfish or mercenary. 

It was an old institution of the 
order that the grand master should 
be continually accompanied by two 
of the knights, whom from esteem 
and affection, he had chosen as his 
attendants. They had access to 
him at every hour of the day or 
night ; they went with him on his 
journeys; they were present at his 
interviews with foreign princes ; 
they were ever with him to aid and 
to cheer. Their honourable position 
was regarded as the first step to 
high dignities. 

We now come to such officers of 
the grand master, or of the head 
house, as were not members of the 
order, and were paid for their ser- 
vices. 

The grand master’s chief jurist, a 
doctor of laws, had a regular salary, 
and besides was very handsomely 
remunerated for special labours. 
His clerks and servants also received 
wages from the grand master’s 
bounty. 

To the chief physician, as to the 
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chief jurist, a regular salary and 
occasional fees were given. When 
the grand master travelled the 
chief physician went with him. 

The oculist and the surgeon had 
no fixed stipend, but got payment 
for each individual case. For the 
successful treatment of the fracture 
of an arm ora leg, the fee was a 
mark. What seems to us with our 
present lights not a little ridiculous 
is, that the barber was deemed de- 
serving of exactly the same sum for 
a bloodletting. 

A regular salary and occasional 
fees were the compensation for the 
veterinary surgeon’s toil and skill. 

Bathing was wisely regarded at 
the time, not as a luxury, but as a 
necessity. The grand master had 
his own bathroom and bath atten- 
dant. No bath was thought com- 
plete, without bunches of twigs, 
which were employed, either to 
sprinkle the bather with water, or 
to stimulate the skin with blows, or, 
though this is a very improbable 
conjecture, to cover the bather’s 
nakedness. 

As a lover of music we have be- 
held the grand master ; but he was 
equally a lover of painting. Indeed 
some of the grand masters, such as 
the noble Conrad von Jungingen, 
were as enlightened as they were 
generous patrons of an art, to which 
the middle ages, so full of colour, 
but so destitute of harmony, gave 
the richest life. The grand master 
had in his pay a chief painter and 
many other painters, with whose 
productions, portraits, altar-pieces, 
and much else, the houses and 
chapels of the order were adorned. 
Many of the pictures were intended 
as presents for foreign princes. A 
picture by a certain Meister Johann, 
iI 397, sent to the King of Hungary 
by the grand master, cost the latter 
a hundred and twenty marks. The 
illumination of books and the paint- 
ing on glass busied the brain and 
the hand of many persons in the 
grand mastey’s service. Valuable 
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pictures were often bought for the 
grand master, in foreign lands. 

From an _ exceedingly remote 
period, the north-eastern coast of 
Prussia has been famous for amber. 
In the first half of the fifteenth 
century there was an immense ex- 
portation from Prussia of amber, 
chiefly to Holland, for apart from 
its glory as a decoration, amber had 
fame as a medicine, as an amulet, 
and was used as an incense. Buta 
large quantity of the Prussian am- 
ber was elaborately converted, at 
home, into ornaments. The workers 
in amber, or as they were called 
amber-cutters, abounded in Marien- 
burg, and the best of them rejoiced 
to be in the grand master’s employ- 
ment. When the productions of 
the grand master’s amber-cutters 
were of surpassing beauty, he 
hastened to send them to the various 
houses of the order, or to those of 
his friends abroad to whom his 
affection was the warmest. 

The grand master’s chief gold- 
smith, and the goldsmiths and 
silversmiths under him, found 
active, manifold, incessant occupa- 
tion. One of the grand master’s 
silver services cost 334 marks. 
Gold rings were made, mainly as 
gifts to be sent to foreign princesses 
and other illustrious ladies. Not 
to speak of the extraordinary, the 
ordinary outlay for vessels and 
furniture of silver and gold, was 
one of the foremost items in the 
grand master’s general expenditure. 

Sculptors, carvers, organmakers, 
clockmakers, further figured as 
artists or as artisans, in the resi- 
dence of the grand master. 

When, in his travels or walks, 
the poor made supplication to the 
grand master, it was the under 
chamberlain—one of many servants 
whose names and offices we pass 
by—who distributed alms to them. 

The grand master was always 
willing to forget the ruler in the 
brother ; he was always as familiar 
and affectionate with the brothers 
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as the rules and discipline permitted. 
Frequently he dined with the knights 
in the grand banqueting-hall. There 
were four tables: at the first sat 
the dignitaries of the order—the 
grand master, when he was present, 
included ; at the second the ordi- 
nary members of the order ; at the 
third, the novices or probationers ; 
at the fourth, those servants of the 
grand master who were not mem- 
bers of the order. Before the 
grand master was, by a merciful 
custom, placed a fourfold supply of 
food; this was to enable him to 
show kindness to such of the 
brothers as were undergoing pen- 
ance. During the repast there was, 
by the laws of the order, either 
entire silence, or some one, from a 
sort of pulpit or desk, read what 
was deemed edifying, so that the 
knights might not only ‘ have food 
for the mouth, but that their ears 
might hunger for the word of 
God.’ 

At its highest prosperity, the 
order had a revenue of close on a 
million of marks; over this large 
sum the grand master had absolute 
control, as, indeed, he had in every- 
thing absolute sway. Distinct ac- 
counts, however, were kept for the 
expenditure of the whole order, for 
that of the head house at Marien- 
burg, and for that of the grand 
master. 

Various were the sources of 
revenue. The houses of the order 
paid into the general treasury sums 
sometimes of considerable amount. 
A munificent ruler, but a good 
economist, the grand master lent 
large sums at interest to foreign 
princes. Fisheries, domains, and 
so on, which were the immediate 
property of the order, helped to 
enrich the treasury. When the 
heads of houses died, or were dis- 
placed, the money they had ac- 
cumulated to meet extraordinary 
expenses was forthwith claimed by 
the order. At the death of the 
Komthur of Elbing, Count Conrad 
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von Kiburg, the sum thus acquired 
was 9,268 marks. An extensive 
and very lucrative trade in grain 
was carried on by the grand master 
through his agents. He had very 
large granaries in all the seaports 
of Prussia. Foreign ships entering 
the Prussian waters had to pay 
tolerably heavy harbour dues: 
these came into the T’ressler’s hands. 
Besides, for special exigencies, there 
were special imposts. 

That an excellent use was for the 
most part made of the income at the 
disposal of the order cannot be 
doubted ; but we begin to have a 
sad presentiment of the order’s 
declining fortunes and of its inevit- 
able fall when we find three thou- 
sand marks given to one duke, three 
thousand to another, donations 
lavished in every direction, to 
secure neutrality or alliance. Alas, 
alas! for the order when it began to 
bribe. 

It is touching to encounter in the 
Tressler’s books the statement that 
a chapel was erected at the expense 
of the order on that very battle- 
field where King Jagellon had so 
signally defeated the knights. 

As we have accompanied the 
grand master so far, let us watch 
the closing scene. The moment the 
grand master died, the Grosskom- 
thur, having become head of the 
house for the time being, made pre- 
parations, aided by the Tressler and 
the Hauskomthur, for the solemn 
burial. Ere the remains of the 
venerable and beloved master were 
committed to the grave, the usual 
masses for the soul were said, and 
the usual vigils kept. Moreover, 
alms were distributed with a hand 
as ungrudging as his in whose 
honour they were bestowed. All 
the paid servants of the grand 
master received generous gifts. 
The funeral ceremonies were noble 
and imposing, but free from all 
false splendour. They took place 
in the evening, all the dignitaries 
and brothers residing at Marien- 
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burg being present. On a bier 
covered with blue cloth the coffin 
was borne into St. Anne’s Chapel 
by certain of the knights. With 
rites symbolising hope struggling 
through gloom, the mighty man— 
now a handful of dust—sank into 
the grave. A simple tombstone, 
with an inscription as _ simple, 
marked the last resting-place of 
one grand master more. For a 
whole year masses were said for 
the deceased master, both in the 
chapel and in many other places. 
To perpetuate the memory of his 
virtues, his achievements, and his 
charity, the chief painter was com- 
manded to add his portrait to those 
of his famous predecessors. 

We are not aware that Marien- 
burg has much to attract the tra- 
veller on its own account; but the 
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patriotism of the Prussians and the 
love of art and antiquity have been 
energetic in restoring what was one 
of the most interesting ruins of the 
middle ages — the central castle of 
the Teutonic Order. 

The subject we have treated has 
condemned us almost to the aridity 
of a catalogue. Delineations more 
picturesque or poetical would 
obviously have been out of place. 
We had not to represent the grand 
master forming and accomplishing 
subtle political schemes, or organis- 
ing armies, or charging at the head 
of his warriors; but in the sim- 
plicity, beauty, and beneficence of 
his patriarchal life; and we trust 
that the facts we have culled from 
the cumbrous pages of Johannes 
Voigt may not be wholly uninstruc- 
tive or unsuggestive. 
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THE 


BRAHMO SAMAJ. 


By Frances Power Cospse. 


EW positions can well involve 
greater anomalies than that of 
a modern educated Hindoo. Bright- 
est light and deepest darkness, the 
oldest of the old world and the 
newest of the new, meet around 
him and produce contrasts which 
would be hard to parallel in any 
other time or place. On the one 
hand he has been instructed in 
the discoveries of recent physical 
science, and views the universe in 
their light as a great field of order 
and law. With the philosophies of 
our time, the systems of Kant and 
Hegel, of Hamilton and Mill, his 
subtle brain deals with an ease and 
readiness shared by few of English 
ace, Accustomed to read not ‘only 
our language, but that of France 
and perhaps also of Germany, he 
supplies the lack of modern Indian 
literature by the free use of the 
books which fill our libraries. The 
pictures of European domestic and 
social life presented by our news- 
papers and works of fiction are 
familiar to him almost as to our- 
selves. Our moral ideas, however 
widely divergent from his own, 
must be known to him hardly less 
well than to us. Our religious 
system he is obliged to recognise as 
a vital part of that mysterious 
Western energy before which the 
thrones and towers of India have 
crumbled in dust. Thus, on one 
side of his life the educated Hindoo 
basks in the fullest light of the nine- 
teenth century. 

But, on the other side, by what 
Egyptian night is he surrounded ! 
His father, mother, wife, perhaps 
the grandparents and uncles to 
whom, in Oriental fashion, he pays 
patriarchal homage—are, by pro- 
fession, idolaters, worshippers of a 
whole pantheon of deities, whom it 
would honour too much to compare 


with the gods and goddesses of 
Olympus, or the wild comrades of 
Odin and of Thor. Depicted in 
glaring paintings, sculptured in all 
their monstrosity in gold and silver, 
brass and stone, they meet his eye 
at every turn. ‘ "These be thy gods, 
O Hindoo! ’—these chimeras, " with 
a dozen heads and a hundred arms ; 
these creatures, with heads of ele- 
phants and tails of fishes: abor- 
tions and nightmares, whose fabled 
histories are even more disgusting 
and grotesque than their forms. 
These are the beings which the 
man who reads Mill and Macaulay 
and Tennyson finds worshipped 
around him, served in a thousand 
tedious ceremonies by those whom 
nature and duty alike call on him 
to love and honour. His family 
live, as it were, in a network of 
observances, the infraction of which 
involves the terrible social outlawry 
of loss of caste; observances for 
rising, for rest, for ablutions, food, 
birth, marriage, dee sth—whoee otis 
sense and meaning depends on the 
veracity of Hindoo theology. They 
believe death to be transmigration 
to the body of an eagle or a rat. 
How shall this reader of Darwin 
treat their belief? They deem the 
world a plain, resting on ele- 
phant and_ tortoise. How shall 
this student of Humboldt and Her- 
schel answer them when (as one 
of them has told us he has been 
addressed) he is called to recognise 
in an earthquake the motion of the 
tortoise? In gravest moral matters, 
in the obligations of marriage and 
the relative importance of cere- 
monial and natural laws, all is 
variance and contradiction. 

That a position such as this 
should be beset with difficulties 
and bewilderment there can be no 
doubt. Here in England hundreds 
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of conscientious young men and 
women are wearying their souls to 
solve the problem how to conciliate 
the convictions to which the ten- 
dencies of the age have borne them 
with respect for time-honoured in- 
stitutions and tenderness for the 
faith of those whom they most love 
and honour. But. what are our 
English difficulties compared to 
those of the Hindoo? However far 
it may seem to us that we have wan- 
dered from the ideas of our parents, 
the difference between us and them 
is trivial compared to the difference 
between the young Bengalese edu- 
cated in the schools of Calcutta, and 
his father, instructed only in Vedas 
and Vedantas—absurd commenta- 
ries on unintelligible texts. We 
may think our parents have believed 
in some erroneous narratives—em- 
braced doctrines crudely conceived 
—formed ideas of things upon so 
narrow a basis of science as to 
require remodelling from the van- 
tage-ground of later discoveries ; 
but the Hindoo has no choice but to 
believe his father almost a dotard, 
a believer in the most senseless of 
conceivable fables, a follower of a 
religion not only absurd, but im- 
pure, immoral, wholly bad and base. 
if he have the heart to confess to 
himself that such is the case, where 
shall he find the courage to act upon 
the discovery ? The Eastern idea of 
parental dignity and authority still 
rules the community to which he 
belongs. In manhood, and perhaps 
himself a father, he still resides 
under his father’s roof in a condi- 
tion of puerile dependence. To 
offend his father is equivalent to 
domestic banishment and pecuniary 
ruin; while to forfeit caste is social 
excommunication.!. When we re- 
member that it is no dull and stupid 
race with Boeotian brains and talk 
of oxen—still less a race essentially 
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secular like the Chinese, constitu- 
tional indifferentists in religion and 
materialists in philosophy—to whom 
so singular a dilemma has been pre- 
sented; but on the contrary, a race 
whose subtlety of brain and love of 
metaphysical research far exceed 
our own, and among whom in all 
ages the wildest religious devotion 
has been common, it becomes 
doubly a matter of interest to see 
what the outcome of the struggle 
maybe. To continue for more than 
a generation in the midst of such 
outrageous contradictions of belief 
and life must assuredly be impos- 
sible; the question is—how will they 
escape from them? In what direc- 
tion are the minds of the youth of 
India tending ? Is there any chance 
of the revival of the old poly- 
theism? Or will Hindooism be 
abolished and the religion of the 
conquering race in one or other of 
its forms frankly adopted? Or, 
lastly, will another faith arise indi- 
genously, attaching itself perhaps, 
by some slender tendrils, to the 
great fallen tree which henceforth 
hes prostrate, but bearing flowers 
and fruit after its kind, all having 
natural affinity to the new ‘ climate 
of opinion,’ the new science and 
new philosophy, new ethics, and 
new social and political life, in which 
it has sprung ? 

The first hypothesis may be an- 
swered very safely in the negative. 
No Julian, nor a tenfold mightier 
Julian, could renew the altars of 
Seeva and Krishna in a land over 
which the banners of England 
are floating. Nay, there has been 
no tendency for centuries past 
to anything like such a revival 
of Brahminism. Buddhism, two 
thousand years ago, was already a 
schism, not a revival; and the 
peaceful invasion of the Parsees, the 
warlike conquest of the Moslems, 


1 *A society is elaborately organised,’ says the Jndian Mirror, Dec. 15, 1865, ‘ by the 
oldest and most respectable Hindoos for excommunicating the young members of the 
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the strange fantastic efforts at the 
construction of a new creed by 
Achar, were all inimical to the old 
religion, never attempts to revive it. 
Ages after ages have gone by, the 
old Vedic religion and its simpler 
nature-worship has been corrupted 
step by step; Indra, the ‘Lord of 
Heaven,’ has been neglected for 
‘ Agni,’ the Fire, his incarnate repre- 
sentative ; and Agni again forgotten 
for the sacramental Soma adored in 
his place. The Trimurti, of which 
the Vedas only speak once, became 
the great object of worship; then 
Brahma was forsaken, and Seeva 
under many forms, Vishnu in his 
nine avatars, their wives and sons, 
and an endless train of deities, good 
and evil, filled the Hindoo heaven 
with its three million gods. Darker 
and more abominable became the 
myths of god and goddess—more 
atrocious the characters attributed 
to them—wmore cruel the rites with 
which some were propitiated—more 
unutterably polluted the deeds 
which were done to gain the favour 
of others. Never elsewhere has the 
earth beheld, among all its dreary 
and hideous superstitions, such 
sights as those of India: the Yogi 
devotee sitting motionless for years 
till he loses the semblance of hu- 
manity, and his limbs wither and 
his nails grow through his clenched 
and dried-up hand; and on the 
other hand, the debauched worship- 
per of Krishna! making this world 
foul with impurity, and aspiring to 
a heaven which shall be but an 
orgy through eternity. 

There is tendency enough down- 
ward in Brahminism, but no ten- 
dency to reform, albeit wealthy 
fanatics, like Roychund in his re- 
cent pilgrimage, may expend five 
lacs of rupees in rebuilding its 
ruined pagodas. 
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If Brahminism be surely though 
slowly sinking and no chance exists 
for its revival, is there a chance of 
acceptance for Christianity in India, 
whether in Protestant or Catholic 
form? Very smallas yet seem the 
indications that such a thing may 
be. The progress of the -mission- 
aries is at allevents dilatory. Since 
Sydney Smith turned them into 
ridicule twenty years ago, the 
world outside of Exeter. Hall has 
heard little of them, and at all 
events has not been called on to 
recognise any result of their labours 
assuming the rank of a political 
event. Perhaps the Hindoos have 
been -bewildered by the seeming 
incongruity between the message 
and the messengers who have 
brought it—the Sermon on the 
Mount and the scarlet-coated Evan- 
gelists who are so little wont to 
turn the cheek to the smiter, or 
give an additional province to him 
who would rob them of another. 
Perhaps (as a Brahmin is averred 
to have said) the Christian theology 
has appeared to them too like a par- 
tial reproduction of their own vast 
and antique scheme, and instead of 
standing awe-struck before the 
Mystery of Bethlehem, they are all 
too ready to concede that the West 
may have had its avatars no less 
than the East, whose records might 
even be found in their own sacred 
books, were they diligently searched, 
amid the more stupendous histories 
of Krishna and of Rama. On 
these matters we shall offer no 
opinion. Certain it seems that from 
one cause or other the common 
tendency of conquered nations to 
adopt the religion of the victorious 
race, exists very slightly, if at all, 


among the educated Hindoos.? 
Though the number of those 


competent by knowledge of our 


? On the contrary, there is a well-known tendency among Englishmen in India to lose 


hold of Christianity. 


In the Contemporary Review, No. 1, p. 125, the writer observes : 
‘There are increasing signs of the growing, silent alienation of these men (the younger 
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language and general instruction to 
form a fair judgment is very great 
indeed, there are no symptoms of 
any tide of thought setting in the 
direction of a Protestant reforma- 
tion. There is on the contrary a 
very remarkable current, which for 
the last few years has constantly 
gained in strength and volume, 
whose tendency is to carry the edu- 
cated Bengalese towards quite an- 
other quarter of the theological 
compass. It is of this mental tide 
and of the body of men who have 
been borne by it to the formation 
of a new Church that we propose to 
speak in this paper. For more 
reasons than need be cited, this 
Brahmo Samaj,‘ or Church of the 
One God, deserves our attention 
and that of those to whom the 
social and political welfare of India 
is consigned. The degree of assis- 
tance and support which England 
ought to give to British mission- 
aries may be differently determined 
as we view the results of such inter- 
ference with native idolatry from 
the political side, or the religious. 
It may be very unwise to peril our 
empire by forcing on the population 
a religion they detest. It may, on 
the other hand, be a terrible delin- 
quency in national religious duty to 
leave hundreds of millions of our 


subjects to grope in the darkness of 
Hindooism, and the pollutions of 


generation) from Christian worship and communion. 
fashion, or as the result of a certain phase of opinion, but it is a fact. 
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such sects as that of the Maharajahs, 
while we have the power to hold up 
to them the purest light of Chris- 
tianity. The apostle of the first cen- 
tury, or the reformer of the sixteenth, 
would probably feel the latter argu- 
ment as forcibly as the statesman of 
the nineteenth feels the prudential 
one. But when we find that na- 
tives of India themselves are the re- 
formers, and that the changes they 
aim at are of the highest moral cha- 
racter, conducive beyond all doubt 
to the welfare of the community, 
there can be little cause to question 
the propriety of affording to them 
our countenance and sympathy, 
and if they need it, our practical 
assistance. 

The Brahmo Samaj owes its 
origin to a man who created some 
degree of interest in England in 
the last generation, the Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy. Of no very remark- 
able genius, and devoid of the en- 
thusiasm which would have made 
him break with the traditions of 
vaste, or assume the tone of a pro- 
phetic teacher, he yet seems to have 
been a man singularly qualified to 
receive the purer part of Western 
faith, and convey to his country- 
men that definiteness and simplicity 
of belief, above all that healthy, ac- 
tive moral spirit in which Indian 
religion has been so grossly defi- 
cient. The seed he sowed remained 
It may be explained as a passing 
And its gravity 


is heightened by the circumstance that we meet it in men whose lives are pure, who 
exhibit least. of the worldly self-seeking spirit, who are among the most thoughtful and 


cultivated. The 


conventional formule of the 


indifference 


of the corrupt heart, or of 


the love of earthly things are wholly insufficient to explain the fact referred to, than 
which none is fraught with greater danger to the spread of Christianity in India.’ 


An accomplishe d Hindoo gentleman has favoured us with the following note :— 
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Sanserit word Brahund (suppose d to be derived from a root signifying “ to increase”) 
originally meant the Supreme Cause of the Universe, but during the later period of 
Sanscrit literature the word was applied to the chief of the Hindoo triad (Brahma, th 
Creator). The word Bréhma, not to be confounded with Brahmd, means “ be- 
longing to Brahma.” This word is generally written in Bengal Brahmo, according to the 
popular but incorrect Bengalese pronunciation. The word Brdéhmana means the same 
etymologically as Brahma, but as the word Brdédhmana is always applied to Hindoo 
priests, the founders of the new church adopted the name Bréhma as a distinction for 
themselves. 

‘ Samdaja, or Samaj, means “ an Assembly—a Church.”’ 
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dormant a few years, and has now 
sprung up in a goodly crop of 
righteous reforms, extending much 
farther than the sower ever ex- 
pected. But we must review his 
life and antecedents somewhat more 
at length. 

Rammohun Roy was born about 
1780. His grandfather filled an 
office of some importance under 
the Mogul emperors at Moorshed- 
abad. 

My ancestors [he said in a letter to Mr. 
Arnot] were Brahmans of a high order, and 
from time immemorial were devoted to 
religious duties, down to my fifth progeni- 
tor, who, about 140 years ago, gave up 
spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits. 
My maternal ancestors were of the sacer- 
dotal order by profession as well as by 
birth; and have up to the present day 
uniformly adhered to a life of religious 
observances and devotion. 

An excellent education, after Hin- 
doo fashion, including the acquire- 
ment of Arabic, Persian and San- 
serit, prepared him for his future 
career. At fifteen, he is said to 
have travelled into Thibet, and to 
have been much horrified at the 
worship of the Lama. His father 
and two brothers dying, and be- 
queathing to him considerable pro- 
perty, he found himself independent, 
and almost immediately undertook 
the great work of his life—the 
religious reformation of his country. 
His first book, published at this 
time, struck the key-note of what 
was to follow, an essay in Persian, 
Against the Idolatry of all Religions. 
His idea—like that of Luther, and 
perhaps of all the world’s reformers 
before our day—was to go backward 


to the past in search of purity of 


faith and truth of doctrine. The 
notion was accepted without demur 
that there was once a time in which 
men possessed an absolutely pure 
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religion, and that it was by return- 
ing to their position, and recovering 
their relics of doctrine that alone we 
would likewise attain to the truth. 
Undoubtedly that strange law of 
human progress whereby all races, 
and mayhap all individual minds, 
ascend as it were in spiral lines, 
coming round again in each reyolv- 
ing period somewhere near, yetabove 
the past, has held good with un- 
usual force in the history of Hindoo- 
ism. The earlier and simpler reli- 
gion of the Vedas may be inter- 
preted with no great violence (like 
the Orphic fragments), to point to a 
Theism much more nearly related 
to modern belief than the idolatrous 
polytheism which gradually usurped 
its place. More impartial critics 
than Rammohun Roy have found 
inthese Vedas an uncultured nature- 
worshipapproaching to Fetichismon 
one hand, and a vague Pantheism 
on the other. But enough ground 
existed for this one prophet more 
to call to his countrymen to ‘ stand 
on the old paths, and ask for the old 

rays,’ and to publish, in his Essay 
on the Veds, a collection of passages 
wherein the simple and moral faith 
he desired to inculcate was coun- 
tenanced by words bearing the 
sanction of an authority adored for 
three millenniums.' Writing these 
books, discussing and arguing with 
men of all opinions, founding and 
aiding native schools, and opposing 
the suttee and other barbarous 
practices, Rammohun Roy raised 
up many enemies and a few friends 
and converts, among the latter of 
whom he had the happiness to num- 
ber his mother. 

The relation which all these 
efforts at reform bore to Christi- 
anity is exceedingly obscure. Un- 
doubtedly European ideas had the 


' The reverence paid to the Vedas by Hindoos exceeds that given to the Mosaic writ- 


ings by the most devout Jews, or to the Koran by Moslems, 


Brama is represented in 


his images as holding the four Veds in his hands, and even in the age of the Institutes of 
Menu, it was the received doctrine that the highest of all merit consisted in the know- 
ledge of these ‘scriptures,’ a knowledge which would expiate ‘slaying the inhabitants 


three worlds.” —Jnst. Menu, ec. 12. 
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greatest share in forming the mind 
of the Brahmin teacher, and giving 
to him a tone of thought strikingly 
at variance with that of most 
Easterns. The moral excellence 
of Christ’s teaching won him com- 
pletely, and (having studied Greek 
for the purpose) he published in 
1820, in Sanscrit and Bengalee, a 
collection of passages from the 
Gospel, which he entitled The 
Precepts of Jesus the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness. In 1831 
he came to England, charged with 
some affairs of the Delhi princes, 
and invested by them with the title 
of Rajah. He was treated with 
honour by the Government, given 
a place among ambassadors at the 
coronation of William IV., and 
generally much esteemed in Eng- 
land. According to his own phrase, 
however, ‘his heart was with the 
Unitarians ;” and though he fre- 
quently attended the services of the 
Church of England, it was among 
the former body that he made his 
chief friends and associates, and at 
the house of one of them he died on 
the 27th of September 1833. The 
much respected Unitarian minister, 
Dr. Lant Carpenter, attended him 
in his last days, and published a 
review of his life and labours, from 
which most of the above account 
has been derived. Very naturally 
his claim to be considered a Uni- 
tarian Christian has been warmly 
vindicated by his English friends, 
nor need the question be reviv ed 
to any good purpose now. It is 
certain that Rammohun Roy neither 
broke with Hindooism nor adopted 
Christianity by any outward act or 
rite, even to the directions given 
for his burial. Following out his 
idea of a return to the oldest Vedic 
religion, rather than the adoption 
of a new faith, the small body 
of adherents left by the Rajah in 
Calcutta kept up the practice of 
such forms as entitled them to 
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retain their caste, and (as it would 
seem) made few efforts to push 
further the advance made by their 
leader. Not till many years after 
Rammohun Roy’s death did the first 
Brahmin, Ramtanu Laheree, throw 
off the Pavita, the sacrificial thread ; 
and since his courageous action, his 
example has been slowly followed 
by the elder members of the Samaj ; 
the younger have naturally been 
more decided. 

After Rammohun Roy’s death 
the society he had founded was 
supported partly by his endowments 
and those of Dwarkanauth Tagore. 
A place of worship founded by the 
former, called the Brahmo Samaj 
of Jorasanko, continued to be fre- 
quented, and a monthly magazine 
he started was still maintained with 
considerable ability.' But little 
spirit, however, seems to have ani- 
mated the body generally ; and the 
founder’s quotations from the Vedas 
left behind on his followers the 
impression that these sacred scrip- 
tures were, in his opinion (as in 
those of all other Hindoos), of 
absolute and divine authority. At 
last Debender Nath Tagore, a man 
of devout spirit and great dignity 
of character, by assuming such 
sacerdotal functions as the Samaj 
needed, and preaching continually 
discourses full of fervent piety, 
awakened many and impressed 
upon the Samaj much of his own 
spirituality. 

About the beginning of 1860 the 
Brahmo Samaj acquired a convert, 
whose zeal very shortly infused a 
new elementinto its affairs—Keshub 
Chunder Sen, then aged about 
twenty-three, grandson of a man of 
some distinction, Ram Kamal Sen, 
and belonging to the Vaidya or 
physician caste, ranking next to the 
Brahmin. So far as it is possible for 
us to judge of such things, no more 
true influence has been exercised by 
any religion over its disciples than 
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that which the faith in ‘the One 
God’ has had over the life of 
this remarkable man. Almost his 
first thoughts after the joy of es- 
eaping alike from Hindoo idolatry 
and the utter scepticism common 
among his more educated country- 
men, was the duty of making his 
religion practical, and applying 
vigorously to the reform of the chief 
evils of Hindooism. In the month 
of June 1860, Keshub Chunder pub- 
lished a tract, which proved the 
first of a series of addresses to his 
countrymen. If there be something 
of youthful enthusiasm in this pam- 
phlet there is also no small share of 
sound and manly sense. Itis called 
Young Bengal. The following ex- 
tracts will give a good idea both of 
its strength and weakness. The 
writer is supposed to congratulate 
his friend on arriving ata clear faith 
after passing through a period of 
scepticism : 


The liberal education you received led 
you to forsake idolatry, and delivered you 
from the galling yoke of the Brahminical 
priesthood and the thousand-and-one inju- 
rious institutions which have for centuries 
paralysed all the nobler sentiments and 
energies of the people. But, alas, what did 
it give you instead of them? A spurious 
liberalism, mischievous in the extreme. 
You started from disbelief in idolatry, but 
you landed in unbelief and scepticism; you 
doubted Hindooism, but you brought your- 
self to doubt religion altogether. In fling- 
ing away the shackles of corrupt doctrines, 
you scattered the holy bonds of morality. 

Is this the result of education—to 
breed scepticism and atheism, instead of har- 
moniously developing all the powers of the 
soul, and leading them to God? If so, then 
perish sucheducation! . . . But, blessed 
be God, your heart has undergone a change. 
- . . These numerous improvement so- 
cieties, friendly meetings, debating clubs, 
whose number is hourly increasing, com- 
posed of young and intelligent men, or 
‘Young Bengal,’ as they are generally 
styled, set themselves to the discussion of 
social questions with ardour and vehemence, 
concocting schemes how female education 
can be carried on—how the abominable 
system of caste can be exterminated—how 
the rays of knowledge can be made to 
penetrate the veil of ignorance which sur- 
rounds the millions of the masses. . . . 
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But what is the upshot of all this? Mere 
prattle without practice! An elaborate 
essay, an eloquent speech is all in all. 
Social reforms are speculated on, but not 
practically undertaken. He who yesterday 
protested against drunkenness is to-day 
seen lying prostrate. He who eloquently 
advocated female education, does not make 
any attempt to educate his own wife and 
sisters and daughters. He who writes 
floridly on the benefits of travel would 
thunder rebukes on any of his relations 
who would go to a foreign country. He 
who speaks violently against the system of 
caste, prudently guards himself that he 
may not in any practical concern break 
through its sacred bonds. 


The addresses to his country- 
men thus commenced by Keshub 
Chunder were continued for a year, 
and form a series remarkable in 
more ways than one, and giving 
curious glimpses of the condition 
both of thought and feeling of the 
educated classes in Bengal. The 


second tract is entitled Be Prayer- 
ful, and discusses the. efficacy of 
prayer in a dialogue with a sceptic. 
Neither party seem to think it 
needful to argue for or against any 


benefit to be derived from prayer 
for physical good. The conclusion 
sought to be established is, that— 
Prayer makes the weak powerful, the 
timid heroic, the corrupt righteous, and 
the ignorant wise. Prayer lifts the soul 
above all that is earthly, shadowy ard 
mean, and ushers it into the very presence 


of the All Holy. 


Another paper introduces a 
speaker who applies for advice : 

I have been sorely perplexed. I have 
heard an orthodox Hindoo declare, ‘ What 
avails prayer if not accompanied with the 
offering of holy flowers at the feet of 
Doorga and Kally?’ Ihave heard many a 
Christian say, ‘ Indulge in prayers every 
day, every hour ; true religion and salvation 
will be distant from you unless you make 
Jesus your Guide and Master.’ Thus alas! 
my prayerfulness is unavailing. 

Some of the remaining tracts 
discuss with a good deal of Indian 
acuteness the metaphysical basis 
of religions—the validity of con- 
sciousness, &c. Others contain ex- 
tracts from a variety of English 
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writers bearing on the subject: 
J. D. Morell, Newman, Wilson, 
&e. &e. The last concerns the 
subject of Atonement as understood 
by Hindoos and Christians, and 
exposes the usual fallacy that those 
who reject such theories either 
make light of the grievous nature 
of sin, or must remain in fear 
of ‘an offended God.’ ‘Salvation’ 
it maintains, ‘means not deliverance 
from punishment, but deliverance 
from sin. 

Besides this series of tracts a few 
others have been published, being 
lectures delivered at various branch 
churches by Keshub and another 
very eloquent Brahmoist, Hurro 
Lall Roy; the whole affording 
subject for curious reflection. 
The tone is fervent as that of the 
warmest Evangelical ; nothing less 
is inculcated than what French 
divines well speak of as the ambi- 
tion sainte; after higher and yet 
higher goodness and spiritual union 
with God. At the same time there 
isa habit of placing together names 
of Eastern and Western teachers in 
a way which seems to realise the 
hope that the loosening which our 
age is destined to undergo with 
one direct chain in the sacred bond 
of the past, is at once compensated 
for by a drawing closer of all the 
ties which bind us to humanity at 
large. It is startling to hear a 
Hindoo place Jesus and Vyasa 
together for honour, but the fact 
that he is ready to do so is of no 
little significance. 

Again, it is a noticeable point 
that Pantheism, in all its forms— 
whether of the most ancient Hin- 
dooism or the latest Hegelian phi- 
losophy — has always a tendency 
to deify intellect ; to divide the wise 
from the ignorant ; to value souls 
by a measure wherein. one great 
man outweighs a hundred of the 
simple ; and the development of his 
genius is reckoned to balance all 
their degradation. In a word, no 
Personal God being recognised, the 
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worshipper is compelled, as it were, 
to gather up the fragments of Di- 
vinity scattered through the world ; 
and naturally falls down and adores 
the hero in whom the largest portion 
seems to shine. Directly contrary 
appears to be the result of such 
forms of religious faith as centre 
upon a definite conception of a Per- 
sonal God. Judaism,Christianity,Ma- 
hometanism, and the later Theisms 
of East and West, have all tended to 
level the value of souls—to make 
each ‘son of Abraham,’ or ‘ brother 
in Christ,’ or ‘true believer,’ equal 
in a spiritual sense. The Brahmin re- 
presents the one idea ; Christ wash- 
ing his disciples’ feet the other. 

Almost the first endeavour of the 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj has 
been to elevate the lower 
India; and such among them as 
belong to the Brahmin caste, like 
Debender Nath Tagore, have dis- 
sarded the sacred thr ad, even when 
in other points they preserved con- 
servative tendencies. A man is not 
a true Brahmo till he has abandoned 
caste. Nay, further, the arguments 
of pantheists for the reality of a 
future life are always to be found to 
turn on the claims of great souls to 
immortality. The divine in them 
is to preserve them for ever. As 
for the stupid, the ignorant, the de- 
based, it is (they confess) as hard 
to anticipate immortal life for them 
as for the beavers and the ants. 
Just the converse argument sug- 
gests itself to minds of an opposite 
order. ‘ Not for the wise and gifted, 
whose lives have already been a 
boon ; but for the poor and stupid 
and sinful, whose lives have attained 
no end worthy of God’s creating 
love, for them is immortality to be 
claimed.’ Here also the Brahmo 
proves the identity of his instincts 
with his fellows in the West; and 
we find him citing ‘ the poor coolie 
labouring under an Indian sun,’ 
while ‘ having in him the nature of 
Jesus’ as the claimant of Divine 
sonship and immortal hope. 
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Among their other reforms, how- 
ever, the one which for many 
reasons interests us most is the at- 
tempt of the Brahmos to educate 
their women. Everything has yet 
to be begun in this direction, and 
the work is enormous—the material 
to be worked upon of very doubtful 


capacity. There is at present a 
female school in Calcutta—the 


Bethune school—and this may be 
made the starting-place of a new 
course of things if it receive proper 
assistance. The lady who superin- 
tends it (Miss Pigott) has lately 
made a proposal which, if accepted, 
may begin the progress of female 
education throughout India; but 
something of the kind which she 
suggests—namely, the opening of a 
female normal school—is absolutely 
indispensable. The want of com- 
petent teachers at moderate cost 
is now an almost insuperable bar 
to female education save in the 
richest Hindoo families. <A few 
‘raw Sanscrit pundits,’ as they 
are described, are the only al- 
ternative to native Christian go- 
vernesses, who are said to possess 
a ‘very poor knowledge of Bengalee 
literature’ and ‘to stand at too 
great a distance from popular sym- 
pathy by reason of their heterodox 
faith to render themselves useful to 
a desirable extent.’ As to European 
tutoresses, there are few who can 
undertake to teach Bengalee ; be- 
sides that, their services would prove 
too expensive. Miss Pigott pro- 
poses to supply the lack of well 
trained native governesses by open- 
ing a normal Hindoo school for 
educating a number of elderly 
women; the school to consist at 
present of fifty students only. As 
the proposal has only been made in 
the spring of the present year, we 
are unable yet to make any report as 
to its acceptance. 

But with or without well trained 
teachers, the education of Hindoo 
women is hopeless till the baneful 
custom of early marriages is ex- 
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ploded. It is a mere farce to com- 
mence at five or six years old a 
training which is to be stopped at 
eight or nine. MHindoo girls, as 
things are now, are mothers at an 
age when our girls are beginning 
the serious work of education ; 
just as our girls are so too often at 
the age when their brothers proceed 
from school to college. To discou- 
rage and denounce child-marriage 
is therefore the first step of Brahmo 
reform. Next follow marriages 
contracted by parents, neither hus- 
band or wife having seen each other 
till the bond is irrevocable. Again— 
both to abolish caste, and enable 
men and women to have free choice 
in marriage, the intermarriage of 
the different castes is needful. This 
is a gigantic step in the view of 
Indian conservatives; one almost 
too great to be attempted. To 
help towards it a special society 
has been formed within the Brahmo 
Samaj, calling itself the Society of 
Brothers of Kast Bengal. Its pro- 
gramme, which lies before us, con- 
tains the resolution which each 
who approves of the objects of the 
society is requested to sign, and to 
which a good many names of gentle- 
men of different castes are attached. 
The resolution runs— 

I, A.B., &e. do hereby solemnly resolve 
to promote the cause of intermarriage (of 
castes), widow marriage and female educa- 
tion by all means in my power. 

The society further calls on each 
member to set apart a sixteenth 
of his income to afford relief to 
brethren who may suffer excom- 
munication and distress in conse- 
quence of their defiance of Hindoo 
custom in these matters. 

So strongly rooted, however, is 
superstition in the minds of wo- 
men who like the Hindoos have 
been brought up under its influence, 
that the Brahmo fathers and hus- 
bands find the greatest difficulty in 
converting the inmates of their 

zenanas to their own religion. 
About six families only are said 
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to be united in the adoption of the 
new religion. Among them are 
some ladies who have composed 
hymns of considerable merit, used 
in the public worship of the Samaj. 
So much interested are the Brahmos 
generally in these female conver- 
sions, that the Indian Mirror of 
April 1865 records the death of a 
Brahmo lady whose last moments 
seem to have been peculiarly happy 
with the greatest gratification, as of 
an event of much promise. The 
last intelligence records the forma- 
tion of a‘ Brahinica Samaj in the 
heart of Calcutta, where native 
ladies regularly congregate for the 
worship of the One True God.’ The 
congregation commenced with 
thirteen. 

This Indian Mirror, which we 
have so often quoted, is the most 
important of the publications of the 
Brahmos. It is issued fortnightly, 
and is tolerably well known in Eng- 
land, and extensively read in India. 
In August 1861 its first number 
appeared, and after a time it was 
purchased by the Samaj, and made 
the direct organ of the body. 
It was edited for some time by 
Manomahan Ghose, a gentleman of 
remarkable ability, now studying for 
the bar in London, and whose pam- 
phlet on Open Competition for 
the Civil Service, has gained much 
attention among those interested in 
Indian matters. The Indian Mirror 
is a paper somewhat of the Lvaminer 
or Spectator type, dealing with 
politics and social matters, but 
especially, of course, with the 
affairs of the Brahmo Samaj. The 
articles are generally well written, 
and always in good temper and 
spirit. About eighteen months ago 
it had to record an event which at 
first sight appeared highly injurious 
to the Samaj, but which there is 
now every reason to believe will be 
greatly to its benefit. Here also, 
as in every other church in the 
world, there is aconservative party 
and a progressive party. The 
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conservative is represented by the 
patriarch Debender Nath Tagore, 
a man of high character and vast 
landed property; whose house in 
Calcutta is described as resemblin 
the Hétel du Louvre, all filled with 
the owner’s children and grandchil- 
dren, to the third generation. The 
progressive party is represented by 
the ardent apostle of Brahmoism, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, of whom we 
have already spokén; and who, 
under the title of Secretary of the 
Samaj, has devoted himself to mis- 
sionary journeys throughout India, 
founding new branch churches, and 
writing and preaching with the 
utmost fervour. 

Very naturally a difference of 
opinion arose between the old man 
and the young as to the extent 
to which reforms should be car- 
ried. Tagore held for tender dealing 
with Hindooism, with reverence 
for the Vedas, albeit denying their 
Divine authority, and for the main- 
tenance in public worship of some 
Sanscrit prayers. Keshub desired 
to break utterly with the old 
idolatry, and to institute a service 
wholly in the vernacular. To the 
honour of both, be it said, that 
Tagore’s conservatism did not pre- 
vent him from relinquishing for 
himself the use of the thread, 
nor from marrying his daughter 
by Brahmo rites, devoid of all 
idolatrous ceremonies, and there- 
Jore (by strange confusion of law) 
not legally binding in an English 
city. Keshub’s zeal has never led 
him to adopt any attitude towards 
Tagore but one of thorough respect. 
The schism finally took place in 
January 1865, when Tagoreasserted 
his rights as trustee to the property 
of the Samaj in Calcutta, be- 
queathed by Rammohun Roy ; and 
the two churches having now sepa- 
rate congregations, the progressive 
party is more at liberty to follow 
its own views. In each case the 
services seem to be of the simplest 
kind. They are held on every 
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Wednesday evening and on the first 
Sunday morning of every Bengalee 
month. A discourse is read from 
notes of that given at the previous 
meeting, a prayer is offered, then 
another discourse—this time extem- 
porary—is preached, and the whole 
ends with hymns sung to Indian 
airs performed on an harmonium. 
The discourses, it is said, are never 
controversial, but religious and 
moral exhortations, bearing on the 
particular duties of Brahmos. 

The number of the members of this 
interesting body are not accurately 
known, and would be hard to esti- 
mate, as hundreds—nay, it is said, 
all the educated youths of India 
(save a certain number of wholly 
sceptical tendencies)—are in senti- 
ment favourable to Brahmoism, 
and gradually fall into its ranks 
as the indulgence or death of 
their fathers may permit them to 
abandon Hindoo rites. The earlier 
custom of a formal admission to 
the Brahmo brotherhood fell into 
disuse after about two thousand 
members were enrolled; and no ac- 
curate knowledge can be obtained of 
the subsequent conversions, which 
have many times doubled that 
enumeration. In Calcutta, four or 
five thousand (men only ; the women 
belonging to the body are too few to 
be enumerated) regularly attended 
the various services last year. There 
are, according to the reports fur- 
nished to the Representative Council, 
fifty-four Brahmo Samajes in India, 
of which fifty are in Bengal, two in 
the North-western Provinces, one 
in the Punjaub, and one in Madras, 
the latter bearing the name of the 
Veda Samajum. Five of the Sa- 
majes are in Calcutta, the oldest of 
them being in its thirty-sixth year. 
Twenty-five new ones have been 
added in the last ten years. Hight 
of these churches have established 
religious schools for instruction in 
the tenets of Brahmoism. For 
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secular education, there is the Cal- 
cutta College, established and insti- 
stuted by the leading members of 
the Calcutta Samaj. There are also 
boys’ and girls’ schools in connec- 
tion with ten provincial Samajes. 
All these are under the direct 
management of the members of the 
local Samajes, andare mostly assisted 
by Government grants. There are 
seven periodicals regularly main- 
tained by the body—the monthly 
Tattwabodhini Putrika, of which we 
have already spoken, and two others 
of the same name published in 
Urdoo and Telegu, at Bareilly and 
Madras; four other magazines in 
native tongues, two newspapers in 
English—the Mirrov and the Na- 
tional Paper—and two more native 
newspapers in Dacca.! For mis- 
sionaries, as the Mirror remarks— 


Owing to the want of a system of ordi- 
nation, and to the important principle of 
natural Theism, that all who have time and 
talents ought to do all they can to advance 
the cause of truth, it is not possible to sin- 
gle out a fixed body of missionaries. How- 
ever, counting those only who have for 
some time been regularly working in the 
mission, we may fix the number at eight. 


In concluding this brief account 
of a body of men certainly deserv- 
ing of much sympathy in their 
efforts, we cannot refrain from ask- 
ing whether something might not 
be done without either impolicy or 
favouritism to aid them in their 
work of reform ? It would, indeed, 
be only an act of justice for the 
English Government to protect 
them from the consequences of aban- 
doning idolatry and adopting a 
form of religion which, whatever 
may be its defects in the eyes of 
Christian missionaries, has assuredly 
every claim to the respect of those 
who regard moral and social im- 
provement as the primary concern 
of the State. By the New Indian 
Civil Code, races not Hindoo, living 
in India, have certain special 
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rights guaranteed, including mar- 
riages in their own forms, &e. 
These rights should be conceded to 
Brahmos in all justice, with the 
rights also of adoption and divorce. 
Yet more, perhaps, might their 
hands be strengthened if the legis- 
lature would undertake to deal with 
the monster evil of early marriage, 
wherein (and not in the little-used 


polygamy) half the social evils of 


India have their origin. An act, 
limiting the age of lawful marriage 


say to fifteen, or even fourteen 
years, would be justified by the 


gravest reasons of public health and 
morals, and would leave room for 
the education of females, which is 
now well nigh out of the question. 
in this case, as in many others, it 
is said that Hindoo prejudices might 
be conciliated, and the desired re- 
forms rendered palatable by a re- 
ference to ancient customs, wherein 
it appears that juvenile marriages 
were unknown in older times, and 
that even some degree of freedom 
was permitted in the acquaintance 
and choice of the betrothed.! 


While writing the last pages of 


article, another of Keshub 
Chunder’s ‘ Appeals to Young India’ 
has reached us. The concluding 
page is the best evidence we can 
offer of the practical worth of the 
Brahmo Samaj : 


this 


There can be no doubt that the root of 
all the evils which inflict Hindoo society, 
that which constitutes the chief cause of its 
degradation is Idolatry. Idolatry is the 
curse of Hindustan, the deadly canker that 
has eaten into the vitals of native society. 
It would be an insult to your supe rior edu- 
cation to say that you have faith in idolatry, 
that you still cherish in your hearts reve- 
rence for the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon, or that you believe in the 
thousand and one absurdities of your an- 
cestral creed. But however repugnant to 
your understanding and repulsive to your 
good sense the idolatry of your forefathers 
may be, there is not a thorough apprecia- 
tion of its deadly character on moral 
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grounds. It will not do to retain in the 
mind a speculative and passive disbelief in 
its dogmas, you must practically break with 
it as a dangerous sin and an abomination: 
you must give it up altogether as an unclean 
thing. You must discountenance it, dis- 
courage it, oppose it and hunt it out of your 
country. For the sake of your souls and 
for the sake of the souls of the millions of 
your countrymen, away from hateful 
idol: atry, and acknowledge the one supreme 
and true God, our Maker, Preserver and 
Moral Governor, not in belief only but in 
the every-day concerns and avocations of 
your life, By offering such uncompromis- 
ing allegiance to Him and dedicating your- 
selves wholly to His service you will rescue 
your own consciences from corrup ‘tion and 
sin, and your country from superstition, 
prieste raft, absurd rites, injurious practices 
and horrid customs and usages. By de- 
claring a vigorous crusade against Hinduism 
you will lay the axe at the root of the tree 
of corruption. 

Next to idolatry and vitally connected 
with its huge system is Caste. You should 
deal with it as manfully and unsparingly as 
with idolatry. That Hindu castism is a 
frightful social scourge no one can deny. 
It has completely and hopelessly wrecked 
social unity, harmony, and happiness, and 
for centuries it has opposed all social pro- 
But few seem to think that it is not 
so much as a social but as a religious 
institution that it has become the great 
scourge it really is. Asa system of absurd 
social distinctions it is certainly pernicious. 
But when we view it on moral grounds, it 
appears as a scandal to conscience, and 
an insult to humanity, and all our moral 
ideas and sentiments rise to execrate it, and 
to demand its immediate extermination. 
Caste is the bulwark of Hindu idolatry aud 
the safeguard of Brahminical priesthood. 
It is an audacious and sacrilegious violation 
of God’s law of human brotherhood. 

Thirdly, our marriage customs involve 
evils of great magnitude which call for 
reform. ‘They are not only repugnant to 
morality and reason, but constitute a power- 
ful cause of the physical degeneracy of our 
nation. 

Fourthly, the Zenana requires thorough 
reform. On this point it is unnecessary to 
dilate, as you daily witness the miserable 
condition of your wives and sisters, your 
mothers and daughters ; you daily feel the 
wretchedness of your homes. And eer- 
tainly nothing can be clearer to you than 
this, that so long as our females continue 
in their present degraded state—menials of 
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the household, slaves of ignorance and su- 
perstition, and withal ciphers in society— 
the reformation of our country will be par- 
tial and superficial. Women’s minds are 
powerful, powerful for propagating good 
as well as evil. Do what you will to pro- 
mote reformation, so long as errors and 
prejudices lodge in their minds they shall 
be perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion. While blessed with knowledge and 
refinement, our females will establish and 
extend the kingdom of truth with more 
than missionary zeal; and educated and 
dutiful mothers will achieve greater success 
in civilising the country than all its schools 
and colleges. But apart from considera- 
tions of expediency, charity and justice 
imperatively demand that you should share 
with your wives and sisters the blessings of 
education, Remember that you have no 
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right to treat them as outeasts of society, 
and deny them the precious advantages 
which you enjoy, and to which as God’s 
children and possessed of immortal and 
responsible souls they too are fully entitled. 
Do full justice to their souls and rescue 
them from the thraldom of ignorance and 
superstition and their attendant eyils. 
Illumine their minds with the light of 
sound and liberal education, admit them 
into rational intercourse with enlightened 
and virtuous companions ; above all let them 
join you in your daily worship of the True 
God. Thus, our countrymen and women will 
valk hand-in-hand in the path of intellec- 
tual and moral advancement, and thus as 
our social customs improye, enlightened 
and happy homes will be established as 
the sure basis of national prosperity and 
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FATHER AND SON. 


A Robel. 


BY CHARLES CLARKE, AUTHOR OF ‘ CHARLIE THORNHILL,’ ‘ WHICH IS THE WINNER?’ ETC. ETC. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


ROTTEN ROW. 


Pareus Deorum cultor, et infrequens. 


N Englishman’s love of sport 
leads to some great anomalies ; 
it makes his winter home among 
leafless trees, flowerless shrubs, co- 
lourless borders, and in a fallow and 
barren country where no signs of vi- 
tality are visible. The ‘odora canum 
vis’ makes up for the absence of 
all sweet smells; the fine scenting 
morning of early winter supersedes 
that of the short-lived lily and the 
blushing rose; and when jasmine 
and honeysuckle die, the English- 
man goes to his woodland home in 
search of the sweet-smelling fox. 
His summer home is in the red 
glare of chimney-pots, in obedience 
to the dictates of fashion and the 
House of Commons. The nightin- 
gale gives place to Mr. Bright, the 
music of the groves to the eloquence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He has exchanged mossy lawns and 
sparkling fountains for baking pave- 
ments and well-pounded granite. 
He sets up Sir Joseph Paxton for 
his winter god, but McAdam is his 
idol from May to the end of July. 
On the day in question, shortly 
after the Beaucleres’ arrival in town, 
who, by the way, were rather es- 
tranged from each other, wanting 


time to soften the asperities of 


their misfortune, the park at six 
p-m. was exceedingly full. The 
aspirants to dandyism said it was 
a good park; some said it in more 
forcible language: the dandies 
themselves said it was ‘a bore.’ 
The women who did not see the 
men they wanted, vowed there 
was nobody there; and the young 
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counter - jumpers 
‘awful jolly.’ 

There came by the rails a couple 
riding, who would have ‘attracted 
attention in even a larger crowd 
than this. A lady, magnificently 
mounted, as fair as Phyllis, with 
bright golden hair confined in a 
net behind, which was longing to 
escape in its luxuriance. She was 
evidently a woman of high fashion ; 
and as the loungers and sitters kept 
asking who it was, hats flew off as 
she rode by, with an alacrity which 
proclaimed her power or popularity. 
She sat well and boldly on her 
bright bay mare, who moved under 
her as if proud of the light burden 
she carried. Her features, without 
being remarkable, were well shaped 
and cleanly chiseled, and her blue 
eyes shone at this moment with 
unwonted animation. 

The man who rode by her side 
was tall and finely made. He ap- 
peared to be paying but little at- 
tention to his companion. His 
mouth was closely shut, and he 
had a cold, dry look, little in ac- 
cordance with the scene. He was 
evidently preoccupied, and occa- 
sionally spoke sharply to his horse, 
a fine brown four-year-old, who 
kept on catching at his bit, and 
giving signs of impatience, which 
the horseman checked successfully. 

‘Who's this riding with Beau- 
clerec ?’ said Jones, who had been 
taking his turn higher up the ride. 

‘That’s Lady Evelyn Ashdale,’ 
said Smythe, who was on the con- 
fines of high society, and spelt his 
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name with a ‘y’ andan ‘e.’ ‘She’s 
not exactly pretty, she wants ani- 
mation ; but I never saw her look 
so well as she does to-day.’ 

‘She’s not half so handsome as 
that girl in Brighton that he was 
in love with, Violet Carloss. She 
was a beauty ; and I heard that he 
was engaged to her, but his father 
threatened to disinherit him if he 
didn’t make up to Lady Evelyn. 
They’re cousins, you know: I 
wanted to see her.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ replied Smythe ; 
‘and I only wish my father would 
take to disinheriting me in the 
same way.’ 

‘Did you see Frank Beauclere 
to-day in the Row, Carloss?’ said 
the junior guardsman of a party, 
which had come down to Greenwich 
with Lord Gorsehampton. 

‘No,’ said Carloss, with an in- 
tonation that said also ‘ that’s 
enough.’ 

‘Didn’t you though? I thought 
you must have seen him: he came 
down on horseback just before you.’ 

‘ Who was he riding with to-day ?’ 
inquired another of the party. ‘ You 
know the girl, Carloss ?’ 

‘TI didn’t see him,’ said Reginald 
again, coldly enough. 

‘I know. It was Lady Evelyn 
Ashdale. She’s a sort of connection 
of mine,’ said the guardsman again. 
Young Hawbuck was just entering 
the confines of fashionable life, and 
was not only bound to have some 
connection with the pretty women, 
who frequented the Row, but to 
know all about them. ‘They’re 
going to be married.’ 

‘Who told you that ?’ said Regi- 
nald Carloss ; and he put the ques- 
tion in such a way as to insure an 
answer of some sort. 

‘Who told me? oh! why, you 
know, everybody knows it; besides, 
she’s a sort of connection of ours.’ 

‘I don’t see that that has much 
to do with Lady Evelyn’s marry- 
ing Frank Beauclere.’ Everybody 
looked up at table. For though 
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Carloss was not remarkable for a 
‘ suaviter in modo,’ it was impossible 
not to see that he was detracting 
from the hilarity of a whitebait 
dinner. Hawbuck, however, stuck 
to his business pertinaciously, and 
replied— 

‘They were down at our place not 
long ago, and I know Beauclerc was 
very much in love. Besides, he’ll 
have lots of money, and old Ash- 
dale’s deucedly out at elbows. I 
know his governor wants him to 
send in his papers.’ 

Lord Gorsehampton, who knew 
both parties pretty well, changed 
the subject. 

‘ Waiter, let’s have the bill, and 
bring me some soda-water. Send 
my servant here. We shall be 
ready to start in a quarter of an 
hour. Dander, you'll be in lots of 
time for the last act.’ And while 
the drag was being brought round, 
they all adjourned to the garden in 
time to decide upon a line of action 
for Carloss, who was at that mo- 
ment somewhat perplexed. ‘ What 
shall I do ?’ said he, thinking aloud 
under the influence of the claret 
and the moonlight. 

‘Get your coat, for it’s not quite 
so warm as it was; these early 
summer evenings are very cold.’ : 

‘How soon shall you be ready, 
Gorsehampton ?’ 

‘When you like: in a quarter of 
an hour. I’ve ordered the coach.’ 

As he and Fitzgerald descended 
in Pall Mall, Reginald Carloss put 
his arm through that of the latter 
and placed Frank’s letter in his 
hand. 

‘There, Fitzgerald, read that, and 
give me your opinion.” Having got 
as far as this, it suddenly occurred 
to the Captain, that what with claret, 
champagne, soda, and brandy, and 
the annoyance of the confounded 
little Hawbuck, he had been some- 
what precipitate. The letter ex- 
plained nothing, and he had a deli- 

cate task to perform. It was 
certainly too late to withdraw from 
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it altogether, unless he proposed 
standing up before the gallant Major 
himself. 

Fortunately, Major Fitzgerald be- 
longed to that country, that emerald 
isle so fruitful in dairy produce and 
honour, that he overlooked the 
slight disadvantage of not knowing 
the ‘why’ in the pleasure of the 
conclusion that appeared inevitable. 
Folding up the letter again most 
scrupulously, : and curling “the end of 
his moustache, he presented it to 
his friend. 

‘And he refuses any explanation 
of the circumstances of which you 
believe yourself to have cause to 
complain ?’ There was more delicacy 
in the absence of legitimate curiosity 
than falls to the lot of most men. 
It suddenly occurred to Reginald 
that he might escape all unpleasant 
family disclosures, which would 
have been difficult, and might have 
been impossible. 

‘He does. But he and I are 
peculiarly situated, and I believe 
that such an explanation as I require 
might be obtained by means of a 
friend. Without any disclosure 
whatever, will you, Major, endeavour 
personally to make him understand 
the necessity of that which he here 
refuses ?’ 

‘And should he persist in his re- 
fusal ?? And here the Major looked 
quite cheerful at the anticipated 
result. 

‘You will be kind enough to 
manage a meeting for us; the sooner, 
the better.’ 

Reginald Carloss went home dis- 
pleased with himself, and yet not 
knowing exactly why. If he shot 
Beauclerc, the probability was that 
the whole business would find its 
way into the world, vid the Central 
Criminal Court. If Beanclerc shot 
him, there was the same awkward 
probability, the inconvenience of 
which he would not share. And if 
neither shot the other, they would 
both ” losers: his sister’s reputa- 
tion, in his eyes, would still be 
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damaged; and he, at least, would 
fail to receive the satisfaction he 
coveted. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


Major Fitzgerald slept well, and 
woke in good time the following 
morning. Too earlya call, hethought, 
might savour of impatience; so he 
breakfasted comfortably, sent for his 
horses, which he was hkely to stand 
in need of, read his letters and the 
newspaper with some impatience, 
and then sallied forth. He had a 
quarter of an hour’s walk to Bel- 
lingham Square. I can’t say that 
his reflections during the time were 
of much value. He was wondering 
at what time the sun rose, and in 
what position he should find that 
luminary to-morrow at early dawn 
on Wimbledon Common. 

His knock was promptly an- 
swered. ‘Mr. Beauclerc is not at 
home, sir, but he shall have you 
card as soon as he returns.’ 

At that moment the Colonel him- 
self was coming down-stairs, and 
found Major Fitzgerald in conver- 
sation with the porter. They were 
known to one another as men are, 
without any introduction, in club 
life. They would not have spoken 
in the street, but Colonel Beauclerc 
thought it his duty to make himself 
known in his own house. 

‘Good morning: can I be of any 
assistance?’ The Major coloured, 
and thanked Colonel Beauclerc. For 
a minute his evil conscience struck 
him dumb before the father of his 
intended victim. 

‘Thank you. Ah! no, Colonel 
Beauclere. I—that is, I will call 
later, as my business is with your 
son, Mr. Beauclerc. Perhaps you 
will allow me to say three o'clock ; 
I may find him at home before he 
goes for his ride.’ 

The servant took the message, for 
the Colonel was unable to reply. At 
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that moment a suspicion of the 
business on which Major Fitzgerald 
was so anxious to see Frank took 
possession of him, and he turned on 
his heel as the Major left the house. 
‘ Let me know as soon as Mr. Frank 
returns.’ 

The fact is that Everard Bean- 
clere, considering, or not consider- 
ing, the mischief he had been doing, 
had already begun to be more com- 
fortable than he had any right to 
be. The sermon had begun to fade ; 
at least the impression was wearing 
out; and, though Frank talked of 
joining his regiment, he had made 
no preparation for doing so. ‘ He is 
getting over his disappointment very 
nicely,’ thought the Colonel, ‘I 
never saw a fellow behave better, 
and I must add another five hun- 
dred to his allowance.’ 

The appearance of Major Fitz- 
gerald on the scene changed or 
checked this happy tone of thought ; 
one indeed only natural to a man 
who lived as Colonel Beauclere had 
done for so many years. Itsent him 
back to his reflections. The Colonel 
had all his life been in a majority. 
He had been backed by popular 
feeling, and but for feeling scarcely 
knew a sin from a misfortune. 

Now, however, he became gloomy 
and miserable again. He began to 
foresee other great evils happening 
to his house. The son was going to 
bear the iniquity of the father. So 
he sat down in a gloomy library at 
the back of his house, awaiting the 
arrival of Frank, which not happen- 
ing immediately, he went on to the 
balcony overlooking his stables. 

Presently the long-expected knock 
came, and Frank entered the room. 

‘You want me, sir?’ 

‘I do, my boy. Do you know 
Major Fitzgerald ? ’ 

‘The tall Irishman, with large 
whiskers and a drooping moustache? 
No. I can’t say that Ido. I know 
whom you mean.’ 

‘He has been to inquire for you, 
Frank. I met him in the hall.’ 
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‘And when did he say he would 
return?’ Frank had an idea that 
Major Fitzgerald’s visit to him could 
be connected only with one circum- 
stance. He was vexed that his 
father should have acquired any 
knowledge of it. 

‘He said three o’clock.’ Then 
there was a silence. Frank got up 
and paced restlessly the length of 
the room, which opened into an- 
other. His father looked out into 
the court-yard, and beckoned to his 
groom, whom he saw standing at 
the stable door. c 

‘ Saddle the chesnut hack in half 
an hour, and bring her round. Tell 
me, Frank, have you any idea of the 
purport of Major Fitzgerald’s visit?’ 

Frank was above a falsehood ; but 
the question, without some prevari- 
cation, was difficult to answer. ‘I 
may have some idea.’ 

‘And so have I, Frank. You 
know what I mean. Such a thing 
is quite impossible, my boy. It can’t 
take place.’ 

‘We are jumping to conclusions 
rather quickly, my dear father.’ 

‘ But consider, Frank, the terrible 
scandal, the feelings of the girl her- 
self, if the affair should be known 
beyond her own family (of whom, 
thank heaven! there are but two, 
thought the Colonel) ; and Frank, 
think of your own self, for my sake, 
my boy. Good God! into what 
misery I have brought you: but 
not wittingly, Frank, not wittingly. 
Would God I could expiate my 
own offences. Ah! Oriel, you little 
know how hard you struck on Sun- 
day, or how soon I should find it 
out.’ And then Everard Beauclere 
leant on his son’s shoulder, and 
looked up in his face, wondering 
whether he was to lose the son 
whom he had so lately found. 

‘ Promise, Frank, to have nothing 
to do with this.’ 

‘It seems difficult to arrive at 
any conclusion before I know some- 
thing of the business. Consider, 
sir, this is all conjecture.’ 
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‘But if it is as I fear—if it is— 
what then? Come Frank, you 
must answer me. Anything but 
suspense: it kills me.’ And cer- 
tainly, to those who had known 
Everard Beauclere as the careless 
man of fashion and happy father, 
surrounded with luxuries, and de- 
fiant of ill fortune, the pale terror- 
stricken face would have presented 
a frightful subject of consideration. 

Frank still held his father’s hand. 
‘Depend upon me, sir, to do the 
best should your fears be realised. 
Your reputation and happiness shall 
be regarded, my dear father, as well 
as my Own.’ 

‘It’s not my reputation, Frank, 
or my happiness. You speak coldly, 
as if it were a mere question of 
wounded honour. I’m not the man 
to counsel my own son to turn his 
back upon a legitimate quarrel. We 
are taught in the service to take our 
chance of such affairs; but I shall 
be your murderer, Frank. I have 
done all this. It is I, only I; and 
I thought no more of it than if such 
things bore no fruit here, and less 
hereafter. Forgive me, Frank, and 
save me from this trial.’ The Colo- 
nel threw himself on the sofa, and 
his hands were joined convulsively, 
while the veins on his forehead were 
swollen almost to bursting. Frank 
went to him, and taking his hands 
in his, said, in a quiet decisive man- 
ner, ‘ Have patience, father; don’t 
think in this way: we all make 
mistakes, and few suffer so severely 
for them as you.’ 

Frank Beauclere could not forget 
that the poor girl, who was weeping 
in silence over his desertion, and 
trusting to a reed that would pierce 
her flesh, was more severely tried 
than either of them. He had no 
courage to offer further consolation 
to his father, so he took his way to 
his own apartments. 

Truly, his reverie was not an 
agreeable one. He had a hard part 
to play. He had to satisfy the 
world, and himself, to say nothing 
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of Reginald Carloss. Of the latter, 
however, he knew nothing, save by 
conjecture. Neither could he shut 
his eyes to the fact that, should he 
lose his life, his own father would, 
morally speaking, be the cause of 
that catastrophe. It occurred to 
him somewhat suddenly—perbaps 
not entirely so—that the two 
offences, by the first of which his 
happiness had been wrecked, and 
an innocent girl been made mise- 
rable, and by the second of which 
he was about to risk what had been 
given him for an especial purpose, 
and for which he would be called 
upon to account, were not so very 
venial as the world considered them. 
After that he roamed about the 
house, which had not fulfilled his 
own views nor his father’s intention 
of being the happiest house in 
London. 

In the meantime, Colonel Beau- 
clerc kept his horse waiting, ordered 
up some sherry, and fully realised 
the position in which he was placed. 
It is not too much to say that he 
would willingly have fought any 
number of duels himself, if it would 
have bettered the situation. As to 
Frank fighting, that was out of the 
question. No wonder that he shud- 
dered at the possibility of such a 
catastrophe. Something must be 
done to prevent it. 

The Colonel had friends every- 
where. Many a man has, with far 
fewer claims. 

Sir Nicholas Pompadour, G.C.H., 
K.C.B., &c. &c., was one of the 
most distinguished officers in the 
service. He had done everything, 
everywhere, and was ready and 
willing to do it again. There are 
plenty of them in this happy coun- 
try, if you could but believe them ; 
but Sir Nicholas had distanced all 
his compeers ; and if success is any 
criterion of merit, and I believe it 
is, Sir Nicholas was a very deserv- 
ing officer indeed. He was a very 
intimate friend of Colonel Beau- 
clerc, with whom he had fought 
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and hunted; and, what was more 
to the purpose, a great authority at 
the Horseguards. 

To him the Colonel poured forth 
his sorrows, and in about half an 
hour his old schoolfellow knew 
all about it. Everard Beauclerc 
concealed nothing from his friend, 
who may be excused for having no 
paternal feelings, seeing he was not 
a father. He said, a little coarsely : 

‘This is a devil of a mess.’ Mili- 
tary men will say these sort of 
things. 

‘Can anything be done? We 
can’t explain, as you see; and the 
boy can’t fight; and he can’t stay 
in his regiment without.’ And the 
Colonel trembled. ‘Do you know 
Lord Plinlimmon ?’ 

‘Yes, slightly. He has always 
been most kind to me and to 
Frank.’ 

‘ Will you trust him ? You may, 
I can tell you—as readily as you 
have me.’ 

‘I will, if needs must be so.’ 
And the Colonel sighed. 

‘You need compromise nobody 
but yourself. The thing must be 
done at once. In the meantime, I 
must see one or two men. Come 
here at one, and I'll drive you 
to . We shall do it all in an 
hour.’ 

Before two p.m.they were at Lord 
Plinlimmon’s door. Lord Plin- 
limmon received his visitors with 
marked kindness, and with an ab- 
sence of form which spoke volumes 
for his regard for the military 
official. Sir Nicholas undertook to 
break the ice, and for that purpose 
he left Everard Beauclere alone 
whilst he entered into an explana- 
tion of the unwonted difficulties of 
the misfortune, and the probable 
result to the innocent victim, who, 
without this addition to his trials, 
was suffering sufficiently for his 
father’s errors. 

At length the Earl inquired, hav- 
ing heard the circumstances with 
considerable dismay : 
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‘And who’s he going to fight 
with ? 

‘We can easily ascertain.’ The 
Colonel had made a pretty shrewd 
guess. 

‘Is he inthe service? Ifso, send 
for his colonel, if he’sintown. Let 
him see his man at once, and say we 
know all about, and won’t have it. 
Thank God, people are coming to 
their senses! Besides, you know 
it’s against the rules of the service. 
Hang it, Pompadour, we can’t have 
a young fellow’s life taken, or his 
prospects ruined, to prop up such 
an anomaly as duelling in the army. 
It’s ruin to a man either way.’ 

‘If your lordship will allow me 
the use of your name, it will be 
stopped.’ 

‘Undoubtedly ; and don’t forget 
the rules of the service, whatever 
you do.’ 

Pompadour and the Colonel had 
the brougham round, and drove 
back to town. They had accom- 
plished half the journey, and Beau- 
clere was just calculating the 
chances of getting home before the 
promised visit of Major Fitzgerald, 
when a little accident happened 
which prevented, simply, the accom- 
plishmentofhispurpose. A drunken 
costermonger ran into Sir Nicholas’s 
neatly appointed brougham, snap- 
ping a shaft and laming his horse 
in the off fore leg. Of course, they 
turned out, and then they examined 
the horse, and then the carriage, 
and then the costermonger, who 
was in the sacred charge of police- 
man F 196 for furious driving. 
What with giving their names, and 
promising to prosecute, and leaving 
the brougham in charge of the 
servant, and walking to meet a cab, 
three o’clock p.m. was some time 
passed when Colonel Beauclerc 
reached his home. 

Major Fitzgerald was exceedingly 
punctual. Those who knew him 
best gave him the greatest credit 
for that virtue. When he arrived, 
he stated his business in plain 
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intelligible terms. He knew no- 
thing of the cause of quarrel, nor was 
he anxious to inquire into it. His 
friend Captain Carloss had been 
refused an explanation of some 
matter which he considered capable 
of one at the hands of Frank Beau- 
clerc. He regretted to have to 
act in this manner between friends, 
but he hoped he might show Mr. 
Beauclere the absolute necessity of 
compliance. The explanation to 
go directly from one principal to 
the other; otherwise, the alter- 
native—a usual but unpleasant 
one—was a reference to a third 
party, who would arrange matters 
between them. 

All gentlemen understand this 
language. This was the language 
of chivalry in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Of course, Frank was not 
behindhand in the fashionable 
vocabulary of the day. Besides, he 
had been hired to fight—only it was 
his country’s battles, not his own. 

So he answered and said: ‘ And 
Captain Carloss has given no expla- 
nation of the matter to you—that 
is, of the antecedent circumstances ?’ 

‘None whatever.’ And Major 
Fitzgerald wondered what that had 
to do with it. 

‘ And yet he is unable to under- 
stand that my conduct has been 
based upon circumstances which it 
is utterly impossible to explain? I 
can no more explain to him the 
motives of my conduct, than he can 
explain his to you.’ 

‘They probably involve the repu- 
tation of other persons?’ contended 
the Major. 

‘Exactly; and so do mine to a 
much greater degree.’ 

‘Under those circumstances, I 
have but one alternative.’ 

‘I understand you. It is impos- 
sible that I should fight. With 
Captain Carloss, above all people. 
Excuse me, Major Fitzgerald, I have 
thought the matter over, and that 
is the reason I refuse to go out 
with your friend. You may add 
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that my hands are not tied on other 
subjects, or with other persons.’ 

Major Fitzgerald was too cogni- 
sant of the usages of civilised society 
to interpret this language in his 
own favour, though his natural 
inclination was rather in favour of 
thatinterpretation. Having nothing 
further to say, and seeing that 
Frank’s features indicated no modi- 
fication of his intention, the Major 
retired to his club, where he sat, 
lost in wonder at Frank’s obtuseness 
in not fighting when he had the 
opportunity. 

This had taken place while Sir 
Nicholas Pompadour and Colonel 
Beauclerc were being upset on their 
way from the minister’s villa. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
HOMICIDAL TENDENCIES. 
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Jermyn Street, St. James’, in the 
centre of all that is brilliant, hot, 
and unequivocal about London life, 
is shady and isolated; excepting for 
the rent of the houses it might be 
in the Seven Dials. It always 
seems to us to be just the place to 
ruminate in; a place for the plot- 
ting of a murder or the planning of 
good resolutions, and just on the 
spot for trying them. 

In this sub-Jacobite retreat sat 
Major Fitzgerald, attempting to 
write a letter, but conveying no- 
thing to his correspondent but the 
impression of his own dullness, 
when Colonel Beauclerc’s card was 
put into his hand by his servant, 
and the Colonel himself walked 
into the room. 

Both the gentlemen bowed ; and 
Colonel Beauclerc, after accepting 
a seat, and wondering how so ex- 
pansive a chest drew breath in so 
confined a space, began to see that 
it was his to open the conversation. 
He apologised, therefore, for having 
intruded, but not having found 
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Major Fitzgerald at his club, he 
had followed him to the address 
given him by the porter. 

Major Fitzgerald was happy to 
see Colonel Beauclere, and sorry he 
should have had the trouble. There 
could be no doubt that the Major 
connected the visit with the late 
challenge, and his spirits rose ac- 
cordingly. 

‘You did my son the favour to 
call upon him this afternoon ?’ 

‘I did;’ and Major Fitzgerald 
did not like the appearance of 
matters. 

‘I need hardly say that he has 
made me aware of the purport of 
your visit.’ 

‘And its result, Colonel Beau- 
clerc ?’ 

‘And its result. There could be 
no other. The circumstances are 
of so painful a nature as to preclude 
the possibility of explanation: and 
my son’s hands are tied.’ 

‘He has already told me so; and 
[am at this moment preparing to 
call upon my friend Captain Carloss 
with the unwelcome intelligence 
that he can have neither explana- 
tion nor satisfaction.’ 

‘Then, sir, do me the favour to 
add that, although it is out of my 
son’s power to meet him, if Captain 
Carloss will accept me as a substi- 
tute, 1 shall feel it my duty to 
do so.” 

The Major rose from his chair, 
and looked at Everard Beauclerc 
with a most sincere expression of 
admiration. The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth before the Colonel 
saw that he was acting most im- 
prudently. So he added, ‘On one 
condition only I must insist: that 
not a word be breathed to anybody, 
but to the persons concerned, of this 
meeting at any time, now or here- 
after. I feel that I am perfectly 
safe in your hands; and that my 
son’s reputation will not suffer 
through you or your friend.’ 

‘You may depend upon it; and 
I will communicate with you at 
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your house as quickly as I can.’ 
The Colonel took leave of his newly 
made acquaintance, perfectly satis- 
fied that he had unintentionally re- 
lieved Major Fitzgerald from what 
he imagined to be a dilemma. 

When Major Fitzgerald commu- 
nicated the. proposal of Colonel 
Beauclere to Reginald Carloss, he 
looked up with a puzzled expression 
of face. 

‘Do you know that I’ve had a 
visit from the colonel of my regi- 
ment ?’ 

‘Very attentive on his part: but 
I don’t see what he has to do with 
it.’ 

‘He came here to hint to me, 
which he did in unmistakable lan- 
guage, that some great people were 
interesting themselves in my behalf, 
and——’ 

‘Well, I hope they'll take care 
of you. In the meantime——’ 

‘They’ve so great an inclination 
for taking care of me that they 
have proposed to put me on parole 
not to fight; or under arrest if ne- 
cessary.’ 

‘Not to fight! That’s something 
new. Whose idea was it ?’ 

‘Old Pompadour’s, I believe: they 
say they are determined to put a 
stop to it. I can’t make out where 
they got their information; for they 
knew all about it nearly as soon as 
you had delivered the message. It 
couldn’t have been the Colonel,’ 
said Carloss, with a perplexed air. 

‘No; that’s impossible. He’s a 
perfect gentleman, and too fond of 
fighting himself. It was very 
handsome of him to come forward 
so readily.’ 

‘Could it not have been some one 
at the Rag ?’ asked Reginald. 

‘Nobody knew of it, unless the 
porter was listening last night at 
the keyhole.’ 

‘It’s a most extraordinary thing ; 
but there’s an end of it. I really 
am ashamed of having given you 
so much trouble, Fitzgerald: but 
it can’t be helped.. You must go 
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to Colonel Beauclerc for me.’ So 
he undertook to carry the message 
of peace; and his admiration for 
the Colonel was not diminished, 
though his regret at the termina- 
tion of so promising an ‘affair’ 
was scarcely exceeded by Everard 
Beauclere’s satisfaction. 

Alice Colville was enlivening a 
warm sultry afternoon by mending 
her tandem harness on the lawn. 
She had an awl in one hand, and 
cobbler’s wax and some twine in the 
other. Her wheeler looked on over 
the iron hurdles which separated 
the garden from the field. Charlie 
was encouraging her by a tune on 
the banjo, and her brother Maurice 
was riding an old pony over some 
broken hurdles and brushwood, 
which did duty for a bar. It did 
not matter to him that there had 
been no rain for a month: ponies’ 
legs are made for wear and tear; 
and, excepting a young lady, I 
know nothing so good for proving 
them as a schoolboy without fear of 
consequences to himself. 

‘ Please, miss, there’s a man wait- 
ing to see you in the front of the 
house.’ 

‘A man? what sort of a man, 
Sophy? Why didn’t you show 
him in ?’ 

‘’Cos master’s best hat and great- 
coat are lying on the hall table.’ 

‘Then he is n’t a gentleman ?’ 

* No, miss ; he looks like a servant 
out of place.’ 

‘Then let him sit down in the 
hall: never mind about the coats.’ 
Then Alice Colville readjusted her 
spectacles, and laid her leader’s 
traces down on the grass, wonder- 
ing why she should be summoned 
to a person out of place. ‘Sophy!’ 

‘Yes, miss.’ 

‘Did you ask his name ?’ 

Sophy smiled rather superci- 
liously, and replied, ‘ Yes, miss. He 
said his name was Jonas Parker; 
but you wouldn’t know him by his 
name. I think it’s only some peti- 
tion or other. They’re always 
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coming to the front door just at 
these racing times. Drat the peti- 
tions,’ added she to herself as she 
turned away. ‘It’s Thomas’s busi- 
ness, not mine.’ But Sophy was dis- 
appointed at not finding a younger 
and better-looking groom, and re- 
venged herself by leaving Jonas 
outside. 

‘Jonas Parker,’ thought the 
Griffin. ‘Surely I’ve heard of him 
before ;’ and following quickly into 
the hall, she saw before her Frank 
Beauclere’s servant, who looked hot, 
dusty, and tired, having walked 
hastily up from the station. 

‘ Ask your pardon, miss,’ said he, 
‘but I thought I might speak to 
you for a minute.’ Then he looked 
round suspiciously, and Alice desired 
Sophy to go. 

‘Come in here,’ and she opened 
the door of her father’s study, which 
she knew to be unoccupied. ‘Now 
sit down; stay, first ring that bell.’ 
Which he did. The result was 
beer and cold meat on a tray. 
Sophy began to think she had 
made a mistake. Alice Colville was 
impatient to know what brought 
him down. 


‘Well, miss, asking your pardon, 
I heard something last night ; and 
master’s gone down to Beauvale for 
a day or two; so I thought I'd run 


down to speak to you. You see, 
ever since that mornin’, miss, as 
you and the young lady come up to 
town, the Colonel hasn’t been quite 
right.’ 

‘Not quite right, Mr. Parker; 
what do you mean ?’ 

‘Why, you see, miss, there was 
that horse of the Duke’s: he never 
took no notice like, but loses a lot 
o’ money, when the horse was at 
three to one. It ain’t reasonable 
like. He ought to have hedged.’ 

‘Ought to have hedged !’ repeated 
Miss Colville, mechanically. She 
had a great horror of a mystery, 
especially between servants and 
masters. 


‘Yes, miss; he seemed hardly to 
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take any interest in the Derby. He 
might have knowd that the horse 
was as good as dead, he’d been so 
pepper’d.’ 

‘Been so peppered!’ which re- 
called nothing to Miss Colville’s 
mind but the meat pies of early 
days; ‘but I don’t see what pep- 
pered horseflesh has to do with 
me. Have you something to com- 
municate from Mr. Beauclere ?’ 

‘No, miss; but I thought you'd 
like to know as Baba was taken 
yesterday with delirium tremens.’ 

‘Really: well, I suppose that’s 
very bad, Mr. Parker.’ 

‘Yes, miss; but she'll get round 
this time, I hope.’ 

‘And who is Baba? for I don’t 
quite see my way through the busi- 
ness now ; or how I can be of service 
to you or your master.’ 

*She’s the Indian woman as lived 
along with Madame.’ Here he jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder, and 
then proceeded to smooth and 
polish his hat, which he had held 
in his hand ever since he finished 
his cold beef. I never saw a gentle- 
man’s servant, however shabby, in 
place or out of place, who did not 
set great store by the polish of his 
hat. Jonas Parker was a very 
moderate servant, but he was no 
exception to the general rule. 

‘And how long have you had 
anything to do with the Indian 
woman, who comes down here to 
see Madame Rosenfels ?’ 

‘Bless you, miss, I came over 
from India with ’em, and helped 
to nurse Miss Violet and Miss 
Margaret.’ 

‘That’s the poor little thing that 
died when she was four years 
old?’ inquired the Griffin, who 
was getting unconsciously interested 
in the business. 

‘ Well, ma’am, they do say so, of 
course: because Miss Violet, that’s 
the young lady as is alive now, is 
called Miss Violet. But somehow, 
since I heard her name, and helped 
Mr. Frank to take her out of the 
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water, I’ve had my doubts, and last 
night they were confirmed.’ 

Here was a new light breaking 
on Alice. She had never regarded 
Jonas with much interest before, 
but to wonder that so smart a fellow 
as Frank Beauclere should put up 
with so stupid and apparently in- 
ferior a servant. That riddle was 
solved at all events. Now for the 
other. 

‘ How 
firmed ?’ 

‘Master, you see, miss, went to 
Beauvale, and left me in town; so 
having nothing to do, I says to my- 
self, just in that way, I says, I 
haven’t been to see old Mrs. Baba 
for a long time ; I'll go up to-night. 
So I goes.’ Here he looked for ap- 
probation to Alice Colville ; whether 
for his activity or feelings of friend- 
ship it would be difficult to say. 

‘Go on,’ says Alice Colville, stamp- 
ing her foot and pocketing her 
spectacles, both signs of impatience 
in Alice. 

‘Certainly, miss. Baba likes her 
tea pretty strong ;’ here he thought 
he had made a point. 

‘There’s no great harm in that, 
Mr. Parker, I suppose.’ 

‘Ah! miss, you don’t under- 
stand. I mean strong of brandy.’ 

‘Oh! Isee. Goon.’ 

‘She knew me, miss; as soon as 
I goes up; for the woman o’ the 
house couldn’t manage her. She 
thought she saw ghosts, and devils, 
and offered all her money to get 
away fromthem. Then the doctor, 
he comes ; and when she got better, 
she thought she was a going to die. 
So she calls me to her and she says 
three or four times: “I tell you it 
ain’t Miss Violet. Take back all 
the money, and the lace, and the 
things. It ain’t Violet. Bless her 
dear little heart, she’s gone to heaven 
where I sha’n’t see her.” Then just 
when I begun toask her all about it, 
she goes off again, a cursing and a 
screeching like anything.’ 

‘ And who is Miss Violet then, do 


were your doubts con- 
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you think ?’ said Alice Colville, with 
the acuteness of an Old Bailey 
counsel. 

‘Lor’! ma’am, how should I 
know? Only I thought it was you 
as might know something about 
these ‘things, so I took and come 
down. No offence, miss.’ 

‘None in the world, Mr. Parker. 
But what was Miss Violet’s cousin 
called ?’ 

‘Oh! she was Miss Margaret. 
Miss Violet, she always looked so 
pale and peaked like, as if she 
hadn’t much strength. No one 
would ha’ wondered much at her 
going off. But children do alter 
so; white hair gets dark, and noses 
changes, and teeth makes a dif- 
ference, and the fat ones they get 
lean. I ain’t much posted up in 
babies, to be sure, miss; but Miss 
Margaret, she was a real beauty , and 
then to think she should go and die.’ 

‘And which of the young ladies 
was it that had so much money ?’ 

‘Oh! that was Miss Violet, of 
course,ma’am. I knew the Major; 
served under him, and was invalided ; 
he’d got a good bit o’ money him- 
self, and married a lady who’d got 
more. That’s when Madame Rosen- 
fels came out to them.’ 

This long conversation drew to 
an end at last; and when Jonas 
Parker went back to the train, and 
the young lady to her tandem har- 
ness, they were both of them satis- 
fied with ‘their afternoon’s entertain- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN SEASON. 


It was the end of the Goodwood 
week. The élite of London society 
had been to the ducal palace, or to 
the various houses around Good- 
wood, as Bognor, Chichester, Pet- 
worth. Never had there been a 
finer week. It was earlier than 
usual, not yet the end of July. The 
session was a long one, full of busi- 
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ness, and it would go on steadily to 
the twelfth. Then the grouse would 
have a fine time of it, and we should 
not meet till after Christmas. 

The world was not yet out 
town. Lady Blandish, being a 
woman of the highest fashion, re- 
ceived at Richmond. The great- 
est people there, in their own 
estimation, were the ‘ artistes.’ 
That’s the correct term, I believe, 
which includes the public singers 
left behind to amuse the com- 
pany, the great painters of medi- 
zeval foliage, and our most remark- 
able romance writers. There were 
some really clever men and women, 


historians, reviewers, philosophers, 
scientific persons, and geologists ; 


but they are of no great account, 
being mostly modest, and thinking 
more of their subject matter than of 
themselves. Next came a few of 
our Royal Family, a great general 
or two, an admiral, who had done 
great things, but thought little of it ; 
cabinet ministers, ambassadors, at- 
tachés of all nations, the Foreign 
Office, Lords and Commons, diplo- 
matists and dandies, such of the 
guards and crack regiments as were 
to be caught by excellent eating and 
drinking, a blazing sun, rippling 
water, and lovely women, and a 
gener al assemblage of the relies of 
swelldom from beginning to end. 
Two long and handsome tents, 
capable of holding some five or six 
hundred people, ran parallel to one 
another down a beautifully kept 
lawn to the water’s edge: the one 
for feasting, the other for dancing. 
Before these substantial enjoyments 
metaphorical pleasures gave way ; 
men feasted their eyes, and boats 
danced on the river, only up to the 
time when ‘ Ramadan was dead.’ A 
huge gong cried Rhamadan mét, and 
the most fashionable crowd in Lon- 
don began to fight for places. 
During the battle, amongst others, 
Frank Beauclere looked on. The 
Colonel had gone in with some dis- 
tinguished lady who preferred, 
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usual, the society of Everard Beau- 
clere to a cordon bleu. All seemed 
to be enjoying themselves, even 
those who had the worst of the 
fight, excepting only our hero. He 
was the very last to enter the tent. 
There were a few faint ‘ Beau- 
clerc, here’s room,’ while the ser- 
vants directed him from one table to 
another ; he could not help remem- 
bering that his friends Charlie 
Ryder, and Sloper, and any other 
of the regiment would once have 
inconvenienced themselves to some 
extent for a comrade, to say nothing 
of half a dozen men about town 
who looked on in silence, or did not 
look on at all. The women were 
all good nature, so that he ought to 
have been satisfied; and at last 
Lady Evelyn Ashdale displaced a 


| foreign attaché to make room for 


her couse by herself. ‘ Mille re- 
merciments, Comte,’ and the Count 
smiled and went on with his lobster 
salad in more circumscribed limits, 
delighted, with true good breeding, 
at having obliged so handsome a 
girl, though to his own inconve- 
mence, 

‘You don’t look well, Frank,’ 
said old Lady Ashdale ; ‘ what’s the 
matter? You have been raking too 
much; we hardly ever see you now. 
I'm afraid you are qualifying for 
diploniacy by whitebait dinners at 
Greenwich ! ’ 

‘No, Lady Ashdale; I’m quite 
well, but tired of London.’ 

‘Then why don’t you go away ? 
You’ve nothing to keep you here, 
like Ashdale. They won’t let him 
go till the very last moment. You’re 
not in the House yet.’ 

‘We were looking for you, Beau- 
clere, before the breakfast. Do 
you know Lord Plinlimmon has 
been asking for you ?—he’s got hold 
of the Colonel now,’ said Coryden, 
as he passed at the back of his 
chair. 

Just then the august personages 
at the crossed table rose, and left 
the tent, while the. band of the 
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Coldstream played ‘God save the 
Queen.’ 

Within five minutes Frank Beau- 
clere was walking with Lady 
Evelyn towards the river, having 
already resolved in his mind that 
whatever the minister might have 
been saying of him, could not have 
been uncomplimentary, or he would 
not have so suddenly become an 
object of attention to the guards- 
man, who was not a man to commit 
himself by talking to the wrong 
person. 

‘What does Lord Plinlimmon 
want with you?’ inquired Lady 
Evelyn. 

‘I believe to speak to me about 
a letter I sent to the War Office, 
nothing more.’ 

Here a few men strolled up, and 
began talking to Lady Evelyn, 
nodding less familiarly than usual 
to Frank Beauclere, but still with 
that doubtful courtesy which 
implies a desire to be especially 
civil, without compromise. At 
that moment there was a little 
bustle observable in the crowd; 
and as Lady Blandish walked down 
the lawn by the side of the great 
man, attended on all sides by the 
most distinguished of her company, 
it was impossible not to pay a tacit 
acknowledgment to the physical 
beauty of our highest aristocracy. 

Colonel Beauclere stepped to- 
wards Lady Evelyn and his son, 
and said——-‘ Frank, Lady Evelyn 
will excuse you a moment, while I 
have the pleasure of presenting you 
to Lord Plinlimmon ; he desires to 
make your acquaintance.’ 

In the meantime Frank was pre- 
sented, and the chief made a few 
kind and general observations to 
him. His remarks included Good- 
wood, boating, the heat, and the 
excellence of her Ladyship’s cham- 
pagne. 

‘Charmingly dry, and iced & 
merveille, Mr. Beauclerc. By the 
way, talking of eating, I must ask 
you to breakfast with me to- 
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morrow. I heard you were going 
out of town, but I hope you can 
manage to postpone your journey.’ 

Frank thanked him; and was 
retiring, when he added— 

* At two o’clock ; and I can mount 
you, if you will ride with me after- 
wards.’ Frank Beauclere was not 
much given to emotion, but he 
blushed up to the eyes; ‘and Mr. 
Beauclerc, do me the favour to take 
no steps with the War Office in the 
meantime.’ 

It was time to retire, which 
Frank did at last with a good 
grace, and not till he had had 
demonstration that the tide was 
turning in his favour. 

We must take the reader, for a 
few minutes, back to Lymmersfield. 
Perhaps one of the greatest incon- 
veniences of modern novelists, is 
the necessary infringement of the 
unities. The mind is required to 
be, like the Irish bird, which was 
quicker than the bird of Jove, in 
two places at once. 

‘Harry,’ said Mrs. Colville, pre- 
senting him with a letter, ‘read 
that.’ 

‘Is it crossed, my dear ?’ and the 
parson and tutor regarded it with 
some degree of suspicion, withdraw- 
ing his right hand, as his left con- 
veyed a piece of dry toast to his 
mouth. 

‘No; it’s not crossed; but read 
it, Harry. It requires an answer, 
and I cannot give it without you; 
it’s from Madame Rosenfels.’ 

‘Well, then, read it to me. I 
can’t make out her hand.’ 

‘She says Violet is very unwell : 
subject to fainting.’ Harry Col- 
ville’s face lengthened. ‘In fact, 
she wants Alice to go and stay with 
her, to help to nurse her; she has 
been failing some time.’ 

* Violet ill? that’s bad ;’ he looked 
up and saw Alice’s eyes full of tears, 
so he changed his reproachful tone 
to one of tenderness, and called her 
to him. ‘Alice, did you know of 
this ?” 
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‘Yes, papa dear; but I couldn’t 
ask you again. You know you re- 
fused the last time. I thought per- 
haps you — that is — it wasn’t 
quite convenient to you.’ 

‘You didn’t like toask me? You 
might have asked your mamma.’ 

‘No, dear papa. I couldn’t ask 
mamma: for you never refuse her 
anything ; and I would rather not 
owe it even to her intercession. If 
you think it right for me to go and 
nurse Violet, [ shall go; if not, 
she’s in better hands, and I sha’n’t 
repine.’ 

Colville got up and kissed his 
daughter; and the little flood that 
had been hitherto dammed up, broke 
its banks and flowed over. ‘I did | 
wrong before, very wrong; I wish 
I could undo it. This misery, what- 
ever it is, isof my creation. It has 
been a lesson to me ; and now you'll 
forgive me.’ 

‘My darling, women have their 
mission in this world, and a happy 
one it is. Honesty, truth, piety, 
sympathy with good, and a good 
and courageous heart. All this you 
have, my girl; but you want gentle- 
ness, patience, tenderness, and hu- 
mility ; less defiance. That is not 
good for woman. I could not send 
you to Brighton before, Alice, for 
many reasons. I could not afford 
it ; now I'll see what can be done. 
Go down and nurse your friend. 
I’m not afraid of Madame Rosenfels 
now. I think you'll not be led 
astray. And don’t be ashamed of 
asking or taking advice.’ 

So the father and daughter made 
it up: for they had not been great 
friends since the imprudent step 
which had turned out so unfortu- 
tunately ; and while Harry Colville 
went to look at his greenhouse, and 
smoke a cigar, for which he found 
an excuse in increased happiness, 
Alice went to her room to prepare 
for her journey to Brighton. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 
FRANK’S NEW FRIEND AT COURT. 
Hope is a lover’s staff.—SHAKESPEARE. 


Lord Plinlimmon understood the 
art of gastronomy remarkably well. 
Nothing could be better than the 
déjewner, and no men more capable 
of enjoying it than those eight or 
ten whom he had called together for 
the purpose of thus honouring. 
Colonel Hoplight and Sir Nicholas 
flanked his lordship on either side. 
Sloper, Coryden, Frank Beauclerc, 
Lord Gorsehampton, Captain Ash- 
dale, and Launcelot Trevor were 
there: the last was the greatest 
dandy, the best parti, of the most 
established ton, and one of the cle- 
verest and best fellows about town. 
But Launcelot Trevor would not 
know everybody: so he looked 
slightingly at Lord Alfred Sloper, 
Coryden, and the Colonel of Hus- 
sars, and was proceeding in his 
supercilious survey, when the minis- 
ter caught his eye. 

‘ Trevor, let me introduce a friend 
of mine on your right. Mr. Beau- 
clerc, of the — Hussars.’ Nothing 
could be more flattering than the 
recognition that followed. 

‘1 think we have met before.’ 

Frank Beauclerc felt happier than 
he had felt for some time. He was 
not a superstitious person, nor given 
to omens. He neither dreamt of 
the winner’s number the night be- 
fore the Derby, nor backed the 
coloured socks he put on inside out 
when dressing for dinner the da 
before the Oaks. But he felt that 
his fortunes were taking a turn for 
the better. I suppose it was only 
that general hilarity which was 
natural to him, and which was re- 
turning, now that he saw he might 
set foolish scandal at defiance. Be- 
fore they rose from table he had 
quite made up his mind that he 
was under an obligation to Lord 
Plinlimmon to withdraw his resigna- 
tion if he still desired him to do so. 
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A small mind would have taken 
revenge upon those who had been 
guided by tittle-tattle to look coldly 
upon him ; but Frank’s was not of 
this tone. He seemed likely to have 
the opportunity. He could not help 
knowing that his host, for some 
reason or other, intended to make 
him feel that he was personally in- 
terested in his success. He did this, 
however, with so much delicacy, 
that no one felt the least jealous of 
his attentions, and Launcelot Trevor 
eminently assisted his lordship. 

When they separated, as they did 
after they had looked at the horses, 
and spent a remarkably pleasant 
morning, Frank felt that he had not 
quite given up driving the regi- 
mental drag. 

At five o’clock, Lord Plinlim- 
mon’s horses came to the door. 

‘Now, Mr. Beauclerc, forgive me 
if I have inconvenienced you at all 
by an uncalled-for interference in 
your affairs.’ 

‘You can hardly know the obli- 
gation your condescension and kind- 
ness has placed me under.’ 

‘Then thank Pompadour. He’s 
an old schoolfellow of your father’s 
and a staunch friend of yours. He 
has told me enough to convince me 
that you were acting the part of a 
brave and honest man, and that the 
world was judging harshly of you 
because it was ignorant, not because 
it was unjust. I hope you like your 
hack, for Trevor told me you were 
a judge.’ 

‘Very much indeed; J should 
have thought he was hardly up to 
your weight.’ 

‘He is scarcely ; but his action 
does a great deal for him. How- 
ever, to return to our old subject. 
The world is not so unjust as we 
are apt to make out, when its action 
affects ourselves. There are plenty 
of good fellows to be met with, but 
they are obliged to judge upon im- 
perfect information. I dare say you 
think it comes to the same thing if 
you're the sufferer.’ 
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‘1 was prepared to bear the bur- 
den.’ 

‘Come, Mr. Beauclerc, say to 
throw it away from you, by declin- 
ing a service which you owe to your 
country.’ 

‘Not until it would have been 
impossible to have served her effi- 
ciently.’ 

‘I hope you will feel no such 
restriction upon your duties as a 
soldier henceforth.’ 

‘If I ever can have the happiness 
to serve her in that capacity, it will 
be owing to your lordship’s kindness 
and consideration to-day.’ Frank 
spoke feelingly, though he scarcely 
could be said yet to have pledged 
himself. They were now approach- 
ing the Kensington Gate of Hyde 
Park ; ; but Lord Plinlimmon con- 
tinued the conversation, which had 
sufficient attraction for Frank. 

‘I have done my duty in securing 
the future services of a deserving 
officer, I believe.’ 

‘You have refused to accept my 
resignation.’ 

‘I did so when you tendered it 
in ignorance, and from motives 
which 1, after to-day, will no longer 
exist: now I return it to you to do 
as you like.’ 

‘You leave me but one 
Your kindness 

‘No, thank you, Mr. Beauclerc. 
We'll have a higher motive, if you 
please. The probabilities of war in 
the spring are great—greater than 
it is generally supposed. Russia is 
willing to try her strength, in my 
opinion, and in that of wiser men 
than I. Our best efforts may be 
wanting. From what I have heard 
and seen, Colonel Beanclere’s son 
will be found where he should be.’ 

‘With my regiment, sir. I thank 
you for saving me a disgrace which 
would have justified the worst opi- 
nion of me.’ 

They rode in silence for a’ few 
minutes ; then they turned into the 
park. 

‘ Now, 


answer. 


Beanclerc, we shall see 
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our friends; some fair ones, too, 
among them.’ And from that mo- 
ment the conversation took a live. 
lier turn. 

They went on to Bellingham 
Square, where the Earl took leave 
of his young friend, and giving 
his horse to his lordship’s groom, 
who rode off to the villa at once, 
Frank walked in to think of his 
change of determination, while his 
patron took his way to an undress 
dinner at St. John’s Wood. 

From that day Frank had no dif- 
ficulty in holding his own. His 
waning popularity suddenly veered 
back again; and nothing could be 
more reasonable than the explana- 
tion of the change of weather about 
St. James’s and Bond Street. 

‘Something we don’t know, or 
Pliniimmon would not have ex- 
hibited him in that way. A long 
time before he takes you for a ride, 
Jones.’ 

When the Griffin, who had be- 
come less of the monster, though 
still enjoying some chimerical no- 
tions of her own, left home for 
Brighton, she had condescended to 
take her father into her confidence. 

She loved him dearly; but having 
acquired the character of a strong- 
minded young woman, and being 
blessed with only passable beauty, 
she acted a little independently of 
restraint, and had brought her 
friend to grief. For Violet could 
be led by those whom she loved. 
and who were impracticable to her 
coaxing; and had been, to confess 
the truth, led a little from her own 
womanly sentiment when she de- 
termined upon a clandestine mar- 
riage. 

Harry Colville, therefore, knew 
all about Baba, and Jonas Parker. 
and a few other matters, as far as 
Alice Colville could enlighten him ; 
and had promised to see to the old 
woman whenever he went to Lon- 
don; and to see to, and sift the 
supposed mystery, which Alice 
had made up her mind ought 
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to end in the marriage of her two 
friends. 

So Colville, when he had time, 
went up to see the old Indian wo- 
man, and found himself very little 
edified by the visit. In her best 
humours she talked egregious non- 
sense to him, and smirked and 
smiled; once he found her simply 
and irrecoverably drunk ; her ordi- 
nary state was one of semi-coma. 
However, her mind ran, as is usual, 
upon her former days; and she was 
not oblivious of Madame Rosenfels 
and her charges. 

When Frank Beauclere went to 
Ireland he sent Jonas Parker up to 
Beauvale, thinking he might be of 
service to his father ; and he took 
only a regimental servant with him 
to Dublin. Thus it came to pass 
that one afternoon the Rev. Harry 
Colville and Mr. Jonas Parker met. 

‘She’s a great invalid, sir,’ said 
Jonas, touching his hat as Colville 
crossed the New Road. 

‘She’s a very great drunkard,’ 
said Colville, who was not inclined 
to mince the matter. 

‘Certainly, sir; it isn’t for me to 
contradict your honour—you know 
best.’ This was said with perfect 
simplicity ; for Jonas was an Irish- 
man, though he had been but little 
in his own country. 

‘I have been with her some time, 
Parker. She seems to have some 
odd fancies about Madame Rosen- 
fels,’ 

‘She has ’em when she’s sober, 
sir.” Here Jonas shook his head, 
and looked as wise as a combination 
of Ireland and India could well look. 

‘Has your master, I mean Mr. 
Frank, ever seen her ?’ 

‘Faith, I wish he’d married Miss 
Violet out of hand, like; it would 
have saved us all a great deal of 
trouble. There’s the master, bless 
you! he isn’t half the man over the 
country he was; and the beer in 
the servants’ hall, it’s just gone to 
nothing; and as to Mr. Frank— 
well, he’s took a regimental ser- 
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vant; he won't stand him long 
when the season begins. He browns 
his tops, and puts beer into the 
blacking——’ 

Colville laughed at these symp- 
toms of a break- -up in the family, 
and said he was sorry to hear it. 

Baba died that night ; but it will 
be satisfactory to Madame Rosenfels 
to know that an efficient physician 
was called in, and that her former 
confidential servant lacked nothing 
of attention or advice. 

Some papers found in the Indian 
woman’s drawers threw sufficient 
light on her affairs to point out 
Messrs. Shearham and Fleecehall 
as the most proper depositories of 
her financial affairs. They guaran- 
teed her funeral on the simplest 
scale and in the handsomest manner 
possible. They quite reminded us 
of our friend, the chairman of the 
Puffanblow Railway, ‘ Pay the fel- 
low liberally, and let him go,’ 
which is such excellent advice to 
a third party. 

Whilst this was happening in 
town, Violet Carloss was invalided 
at Brighton, and Alice Colville was 
taking care of her. To say that 
she was positively ill would have 
appeared like an untruth: the girl 
was delicate, and a repetition of 
her fainting-fit had alarmed her 
guardian. As time wore on she 
seemed less inclined to bear up 
against her disappointment than at 
first; and although it should have 
acted in a different mode, it ap- 
peared to add weight to her pain 
and anxiety. So Alice Colville came 
to see what she could do for her. 

Madame had taken a house in 
the Royal Crescent on the East. 
Cliff. It was comfortable, and 
better furnished than could be ex- 
pected in a house which was pro- 
fessedly a lodging-house. Certain 
comforts had been added since 
Violet’s ill-health, which made the 
house all that could well be desired. 
But Violet’s taste was not critical 
now. 
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She sat up-stairs in a front room, 
which looked on the sea; on the 
morning in question, bright, rip- 
pling, and dotted with fishing-boats 


at anchor. She was seated in an 
armchair on one side of a small 
fire, which was now necessary. 
Alice sat opposite to her with a 
banjo in her hand, on which she 
occasionally struck a chord or two. 
They were of a sombre character. 
Violet looked singularly lovely, but 
had an extraordinary appearance 
of delicacy, unnatural to her, and 
which gave to her eyes a great 
prominence in scanning her fea- 
tures. They had, too, a look of 
wonder or curiosity in lieu of that 
softness which had been so re- 
markable. 

‘Violet, dear, what a lovely day! 
Shall we have the pony-chair ?’ 

‘Perhaps aunt wants it; she 
often likes a drive.’ It had been 
bought for Violet by Madame; of 
whom it is but justice to say that 
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she did her utmost for her protégée. 
Who could be unhappy with a good 
dinner, good society and a pony- 
chair? A great many are; most 
persons may be. 

‘Madame Rosenfels is gone up to 
town. She had a letter at break- 
fast, and told me to tell you. You 
were asleep when she went; and I 
quite forgot to mention it.’ 

So they ordered the pony-chair 
and drove together. All the people 
on the Parade stopped them. Every- 
body was anxious to inquire after 
Violet Carloss. She was manifestly 
a favourite. A few old ladies were 
disappointed that they could no- 
where find a substitute for those 
charming ballads ; and as men are 
not amenable to the laws of a thé 
dansante, the loss of such an attrac- 
tion hit them hard. The majority 
had not been proof against, and, 
old or young, had succumbed to, 
the witchery of her unaffected 
simplicity. 
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THE FINANCIAL PRESSURE AND TEN PER CENT 


URING a considerable part of 

the last three months the rate 
of discount at the Bank of England 
has been Ten per cent. There has 
been a continued financial pressure 
in the City, and in the great mer- 
cantile towns, more severe even 
than the memorable season of 1847: 
trade has been brought to a stand- 
still; banks have failed one after 
another; and a depreciation has 
taken place in the prices of Stock 
Exchange securities, amounting to 
something like sixty or seventy 
millions sterling. This is the im- 
mediate picture. But it is no more 
than the foreground. There has 
been a financial pressure in opera- 
tion more or less since September 
in last year. The difficulties of the 
closing months of 1865 were sharp 
enough. But the disasters of the 
opening months of 1866 were still 
more signal. The failure, with 
every circumstance which deserves 
censure, of the notorious Joint Stock 
Discount Company—of the Con- 
tract Corporation, its congenial ally 
and abettor—of several prominent 
Contractors for lines in Wales and 
other remote regions—the discredit 
of the Finance companies, a dis- 
credit so complete that not a single 
ease among them was left in which 
the shares did not fall to a large dis- 
count ;—all these adverse circum- 
stances rendered the early months 
of the present year a season of per- 
plexity and distress not to be for- 
gotten. 

At length, on Thursday the 1oth 
May, came the stoppage of Overend, 
Gurney and Co., limited—the new 
joint stock company formed. in 
July 1865 to take over what was 
then called the lucrative business of 
the famous bill-broking firm of the 
same name. This calamity led im- 
mediately to the climax of the 
pressure. The credit system of the 
country came to a stand-still, In 
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the course of three or four hours on 
Friday the 11th May, the available 
resources of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England were 
exhausted; and a sort of general 
movement among the mercantile 
classes led the Government to 
understand that unless the Act of 
1844 was suspended before business 
commenced on Saturday the 12th 
May, the Banking Department 
would be compelled to close its 
doors for a time, in a sense quite as 
literal as Overend, Gurney and Co. 
themselves. Late, therefore, on the 
Friday night the Act was suspended 
by the publication, for the third 
time in its history, of a Treasury 
Letter to the directors authorising 
them, if needful, to overstep the 
limits of the law : and requiring 
them, in the event of such an in- 
fraction occurring, to charge ten 
per cent. per annum for the ad- 
vances accorded. 

As on the two former occasions of 
1847 and 1857, this expedient at 
once removed the worst symptoms 
of panic. Bank of England notes 
—the form of paper credit, and 
almost the only form of paper 
credit, in which the public in its 
paroxysm of fear was still willing to 
believe—could now be had in ex- 
change for good securities, and hence 
there was no longer the contagion 
of blind and unreasoning fear. 
But there was much mischief still 
to be wrought. The four or five 
weeks following the 12th May were 
a gloomy and calamitous time, the 
evil memory of which will long re- 
main. The great contracting firm 
of Peto and Betts failed on the day 
preceding the issue of the Treasury 
letter. Two or three of the minor 
new joint stock banks in London fol- 
lowed in a few days. At Liverpool 
the list of the suspensions of mer- 
cantile houses increased daily. Then 
came the failure of the large and 
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respectable concern known as the 
Bank of London, an institution of 
some years’ standing, and formerly 
of great success. This was followed 
in a day or two by the suicide 
rather than the failure of the Con- 
solidated Bank, an establishment 
really substantial and prosperous. 
And then after a short interval 
came the stoppage of the Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank—the oldest and, 
until quite lately, the most success- 
ful and secure of the Indian banks. 

But if this be an outline of the 
course of events in this country, it 
is natural to ask, How comes it that 
in France there has been not only 
no series of calamities at all cor- 
responding to those which have 
overwhelmed ourselves, but, on the 
contrary, a state of the money 
market eminently free from anxiety 
or pressure? The bullion in the 
Bank of France has gone on in- 
creasing for several months, until it 
has reached the enormous amount 
of 28 millions sterling; and the 
official rate of discount at that 
establishment has been maintained 
at four per cent. per annum. 

This contrast raises, in a specific 
form, the whole of the questions 
which lie at the root of the strange 
financial phenomena of the last nine 
or ten months; and we will endea- 
vour to give some account of them. 


Beginning with the facts which‘ 


are nearest to us, it is perfectly 
clear that the Panic of May last 
was a Credit Panic—that is to say, 
there was a sudden and almost 
general loss of confidence on the 
part of the public in a considerable 
number of the banks and discount 
and finance institutions of the coun- 
try. And this loss of confidence 
was in most of the instances quite 
justifiable; and it was justifiable 
because it was found that, to take 
the more conspicuous cases, e.g. the 
Joint Stock Discount Company, 
Overend’s Company, the Bank of 
London, the Agra Bank, Barned’s 
Banking Company at Liverpool, the 
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London Financial Association, the 
Imperial Mercantile Credit Com- 
pany, and some others, the money 
received from the shareholders for 
paid-up capital, and from the public 
on deposit, had been employed, not 
in prudent and ordinary kinds of 
business, but in what is called 
‘financing’ contractors and other 
persons, who, in reality, were large 
speculators in public works, not 
only in this country, but in almost 
every region of the earth. 

The appearance of this new word, 
‘financing,’ will mark an epoch in 
our commercial history. It is at 
once both a convenient and expres- 
sive term for a species of manipula- 
tion requiring the highest efforts of 
inventive and audacious genius. We 
will explain this more fully. For 
several years past Parliament has 
granted about 300 Railway acts 
per session, authorising the expen- 
diture of about 60 millions of capi- 
tal, in that single kind of fixed 
investment. But for this annual 
drain of 60 millions no previous 
provision has been made, by finding, 
as in former times, a body of per- 
sons who had come under legal 
obligation, before the acts were 
obtained, to take the shares required 
and provide the calls as the works 
proceeded. This was the old and 
apparently the common-sense mode. 
But for a long time past it has been 
given up. A railway act is now ¢ 
private speculation of a contractor, 
a solicitor, a parliamentary agent 
and a financier. They first get the 
act and then they ‘finance’ the 
railway ; and they do it in this 
manner :—They discover by bold, 
ingenious and lavish expedients the 
establishments connected with the 
money market where the accep- 
tances of the Contractor, fortified 
by debentures, preference shares, 
and the like, issued under the act, 
on the security of the futwre Line 
which it authorises, will be dis- 
counted ; and this discovery once 
made, the finance operation com- 
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mences with vigour. The first batch 
of acceptances are for say six 
months, and they are turned into 
money at rates about which the 
less said the better. When they 
fall due they are perhaps partly 
paid, or more usually not paid at 
all; but, on the contrary, further ac- 
ceptances are given, and a process of 
the same kind goes on with increased 
energy from period to period. Now 
mark the result. The discount 
company or bank once fairly in- 
volved in such an adventure as this 
has really become the mortgagee of 
an unfinished public work ; and the 
holder of securities which can only 
be realised in the event of the work 
being speedily finished, opened, and 
found to command a traffic sufficient 
to pay current expenses and provide 
a reasonable dividend on the cost. 
In other words, the bank or dis- 
count company has ceased to be a 
dealer in money as between depo- 
sitors on the one hand, and mer- 
chants and traders requiring short 
loans on the other; and has turned 
itself into a Public Works Specu- 
lation Company—into a holder of 
securities the value of which is un- 
certain, the maturity of which is 
unfixed, the transferability of which 
is impossible, and the danger of 
which is unmistakable and immi- 
nent. 

For the last two years, but espe- 
cially for the last twelvemonth 
preceding the panic, the money- 
market had been overrun with this 
‘finance-paper.’ It was put into 
circulation in all sorts of ingenious 
forms. People of straw were set 
up in Germany, the Levant, in 
Spain, the United States, and a 
dozen other places to draw appa- 
rently wholesome foreign bills on 
persons and institutions in this 
country; and these bills, by a system 
of extravagant agency and commis- 
sion, were pushed off with more or 
less success in various avenues of 
the money-market. In the early 
part of the year it is probable that 
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the quantity of this finance-paper 
afloat was quite eight or ten millions 
sterling, or more; and it was the 
constant pressure created by it 
upon every resource, which in a 
great measure kept the rate of in- 
terest in this country at a point so 
much higher than prevailed in 
France and elsewhere. In other 
words, we were meeting a vast ea- 
penditure on public works, not out 
of savings, but out of the floating 
margin of ready money which con- 
stitutes the fund available for short 
loans and mercantile advances. 

By far the greatest offenders 
against sound principles in the en- 
couragement of this spurious finance 
business were Overend and Co., for a 
long time before they conceived the 
notion of converting themselves into 
a joint stock concern. The finance 
companies set up in 1863-4 fell 
headlong into the same error. They 
borrowed at short notice, and lent 
for periods practically indefinite, 
and so contrived by excess of blun- 
dering and miscalculation to ruin 
themselves in a year or two. The 
Bank of London and the Agra Bank 
perished from the same cause, aided 
by a reckless use of their credit in 
other ways. 

Our first answer therefore to the 
inquiry which asks how it happens 
that the financial ease in France 
has been for a year almost as re- 
markable as the financial pressure 
with ourselves, is shortly that in 
France there has been little if any 
‘financing ;’ while with ourselves 
that particular pursuit has been the 
predominant occupation of a large 
class of institutions which ought to 
have known better than engage in it. 

At Liverpool the special source 
of difficulty has been the deprecia- 
tion since January last in the price 
of Cotton, in consequence of the 
American supplies so greatly ex- 
ceeding the estimates then formed 
of the quantities remaining after the 
war. To this difficulty, in itself 
grave and diffused enough, was 
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added in April the apprehensions of 
the German and Italian war. 

The Panic therefore of May 1866, 
like the similar visitations of April 
and October 1847 and November 
1857, had its origin in causes of dis- 
turbance, and in vicious departures 
from the rules of prudent business, 
covering a wide surface and extend- 
ing over a considerable period of 
time; and under no system of regu- 
lation whatever of thefunctionsof the 
Bank of England could the danger 
have been surmounted without very 
severe strain and suffering. We re- 
gard it as certain, however, that on 
each of these three occasions, and on 
many other occasions of less note, the 
present Charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land has operated not to prevent or 
allay, but to aggravate and embitter 
the apprehension and loss arising 
out of the previous circumstances ; 
and this we will endeavour to make 
more clear presently after referring 
to a few intermediate topics. 


In many quarters all or most 
of the recent mischief is laid to the 
change of the Limited Liability 
law, which after being granted in 
principle in 1856 was made really 
effective in 1862. Wedo not agree 
in this opinion. It may be well 
conceded that the relaxation of 
1862, like the first relaxation of the 
old partnership laws forty years 
ago in favour of joint stock banks 
and joint stock enterprise generally, 
was followed by an extravagance 
and excess of activity frequently 
dishonest, and very often foolish in 
the highest degree. But the same 
evils have always followed the first 
removal of bad repressive laws, 
against which public opinion has 
long protested. Whether it be the 
opening of the South American 
trade, of the trade with China and 
India, the passing of a Reform Bill, 
or the granting of Catholic relief, 
the expectation always overruns 
the fact, to be followed by disap- 
pointment and collapse. The one 
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governing principle of all mer- 
vantile legislation is that people 
should be at perfect liberty to make 
with each other any contracts they 
please not inimical to a few general 
rules of obvious morality. As before 
the law all sorts of liability, limited 
or unlimited, must be alike subject 
to the simple provision, that the 
parties to the several contracts shall 
have ample means of understanding 
each other. If they are wise, they will 
not enter any engagements which 
they cannot keep, and which will 
not leave a profit. If they are 
rash and foolish they will do exactly 
the reverse. But it is no part of 
the province of the law to prevent 
the prudent from profiting by their 
sagacious plans, or to save the fool- 
ish from the effect of their want of 
ability and knowledge. 

The four years’ vigorous applica- 
tion of the limited liability law has 
already rendered tolerably plain 
the practical boundaries within 
which it can be successfully em- 
ployed. Without any further inter- 
ference of the Legislature, itis pretty 
certain, in future, the public will 
not readily support any limited 
company—(1) in which any con- 
siderable amount per share is not 
paid up, either at the outset or 
within a short time ;—(z) in which 
the articles of association are not 
either distributed with the pro- 
~— or very fully expressed in 

—(3)inw hich the real status and 
aatenies of the promoters is 
not made clear ;—(4) in which in 
the case of a company formed to 
purchase an existing business, the 
vendors are not required to gua- 
rantee an ample dividend on the 
purchase-money for a term of years 
and to make any payment for 
‘goodwill’ contingent upon the 
actual realisation of a certain annual 
profit, not out of the guarantee, but 
out of the business itself after it is 
handed over to a company. 

Further than this, the public will 
be exceedingly suspicious of any 
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companies proposing to carry on 
mercantile businesses abroad, or to 
engage, by means of a board of 
directors, necessarily more or less 
numerous, and necessarily having 
interests more or less conflicting in 
foreign or other financial operations, 
where success, if it be obtained at 
all, must be commanded by the 
secresy, energy, decision, and re- 
sources of one or two men work- 
ing with a perfect and diffused 
machinery. 

Holding these views, we entirely 
disapprove of the opposition raised 
in the House of Lords to a proposal 
made this session for permitting 
limited companies to reduce, if they 
think fit, the nominal amount of 
their shares. The objections were 
pedantic in the extreme. By an 
accidental oversight in the bill of 
1862, the facility now sought was 
omitted. It involves no legislative 
principle whatever. It is a facility 
which the public require, and which 
they ought to have for whatever it 
is worth ; and the refusal of it is one 
of those ridiculous manifestations of 
timidity and obstructiveness from 
which, in this country, we have 
suffered so much on almost every 
subject of legal reform. 

But if the Limited Liability law 
may well be let alone, it is abun- 
dantly clear that the present plan 
of dealing with failed companies 
should not be let alone. For all 
practical purposes, a set of directors, 
after dissipating millions of other 
people’s money in the most reckless 
fashion—in ways so stupid and neg- 
ligent, that it is hard to believe in 
the recital of them as representing 
real occurrences escape not only 
punishment but serious censure. 
In the early part of the year, an 
effort was made to stigmatise the 
directors of the Joint Stock Dis- 
count Company by singling out the 
other companies to w hich they 
respectively belonged, and insisting 
upon the expulsion of the obnoxious 
individuals. This was a right and 





wholesome course; but it has not 
been followed up. A company fails, 
arrangements are pressed upon the 
shareholders, or some section of 
them, for the appointment of a 
voluntary liquidator, who is repre- 
sented as certain to extract out of 
the ruin and confusion a consider- 
able part of the paid-up capital, 
provided all hostile proceedings be 
avoided. Months roll away, and 
nothing more is heard of the affair. 
The ready answer to all inquiries is, 
that the transactions are very com- 
plicated ; more time elapses, and 
then, instead of a large proportion 
of the capital being recovered, it 
generally turns out “that costs and 
charges have eaten up any margin 
of surplus there might really be ; 
and that the shareholders either get 
nothing, or have to pay more money 
to attain final release. The directors, 

of course, have long since thrown 
aside the tone of penitents, and each 
of them has assumed the air of a 
person who has had most unjustly to 
bear meekly slander and misrepre- 

sentation. 

These occurrences are among the 
worst symptoms ofthe time. They 
indicate not only a grave defect in 
the law, but, what is more, they 
indicate a false and sordid state of 
public sentiment; and no real 
remedy will be possible until the 
public feeling shall very distinctly 
declare that it will no longer tolerate 
scandals so grievous and flagrant. 
When that time comes, it will not 
be difficult to devise means of 
punishment entirely consistent with 
the supreme control of shareholders 
over their own affairs. And until it 
does come there is at least one ready 
and sufficing answer to all public 
complaints of loss and suffering 
from the failure of joint stock com- 
panies—namely, that so long as the 
public themselves will do nothing 
to attach disagreeable consequences, 
social or legal, to the misconduct 
and incapacity of directors, so lon 
it is perfectly certain the public will 
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go on paying a greater and greater 
penalty. 

In some of the larger instances of 
failure within the last few months 
the departures from all sound rules 
of business have been so gross and 
notorious that it is difficult to under- 
stand the silence or patience of the 
hundreds of people who have been 
ruined and impoverished by them. 
For example, one of the principal 
causes, and at last almost the spe- 
cific cause of failure of the Joint 
Stock Discount Company, of the 
Bank of London, of the Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank, of Barned’ s 
Banking Company at Liverpool, of 
Overend, Gurney, and Co. (both as 
a firm and a company), was the 


extravagant and reckless manner 
in which each of these concerns 


had traded on its credit. Trading 
on the real capital represented by 
the paid-up shares and their de- 
posits seems to have been early laid 
aside as an old-world maxim far 
too slow and unprofitable for modern 
days. Accordingly we read of mil- 
lions upon millions of acceptances 
given to all sorts of people and for 
all sorts of purposes, and for rates 
of commission often so small as to 
sound like jokes and pleasantries. 
Three, or perhaps two years ago, 
the Agra and Masterman’s Bank 
was a solid and prosperous institu- 
tion, and the thousand or more 
Indian families who had trusted to 
it the larger part of their little for- 
tunes were justified in believing in 
its financial strength. But then 
came a new order of management. 
The old rules which for thirty years 
had brought growth of fortune were 


cast aside, and the bank started off 


in full career upon a race of finan- 
cing and credit paper which has 
brought it to ruin. And the same 
story is to be told of other similar 
calamities, and will continue to be 
told so long as shareholders are 
foolish enough to permit any joint 
stock bank to leave out of its pub- 
lished accounts a precise statement 
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of the extent of its liabilities for 
acceptances and credits ; and so long 
as they permit any statement of 
profit and loss to be received with- 
out some inquiry being raised re- 
garding the amount of commission 
on these acceptances and credits 
which has gone to swell the profit 
side of the account. For it may be 
laid down as a rule from which there 
is, in the long run, no exception, 
that precisely in the degree in which 
such commissions enter into the 
profit of the year, in that degree 
is the business of the institution 
hazardous and unsound. 

We attach very little importance 
to the outery which has been raised 
in all sorts of quarters against the 
what is called the iniquity and 
cruelty of the ‘bear’ operations in 
bank shares. It is alleged with 
more confidence than truth that 
it was these bear operations—that 
is to say, to a combination of per- 
sons in and out of the Stock Ex- 
change, who arranged to sell per- 
sistently the shares of some par- 
ticular bank with the view of driv- 
ing them to a large discount, and so 
injuring its eredit—which led, for 
example, to the failure of Overend’s 
Company, . the Agra Bank, and 
the Bank of London. We doubt 
greatly a extent or importance of 
these combinations. But whether 
they existed or not, it is perfectly 
clear that in all the cases we have 
named, the institutions were bad 
and rotten and 
the bears interfered at all, they 
interfered in these imstances on 
good grounds, and the subsequent 
revelations entirely justified the pre- 
vious distrust. It has been pro- 
posed, even in the House of Com- 
mons, to attempt some legislative 
prohibition of time bargains in 
bank shares—for a bear operation 
is simply a time bargain by a seller 
who expects a fall, as a bull opera- 
tion is simply a time bargain by a 
buyer who expects a rise. 


indignation is to be invoked at all, 
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let it be invoked impartially as well 
against the man who buys property 
he never means to pay for, as 
against the man who sells shares he 
never intends to deliver. But the 
legislature repealed only a year or 
two ago, and very wisely, the fa- 


mous but foolish Sir John Barnard’s 


Act which forbade all time bargains; 
and it is not difficult to foresee the 
reception which will be given to any 
piecemeal attempt to reinvoke the 
exploded terrors of the law on such 
a subject. The remedy lies with 
the directors of any bank or institu- 
tion unfairly singled out for hostile 
attack. If the directors know that 
the state of the concern is really 
sound, let them take public and 
spirited means for protecting their 
own property, and the public will 
back them. If the facts are really 
against them, they must and ought 
to take the consequences. 


We have now indicated in to- 
lerably plain terms the views we 
entertain of the manifold causes 
which, for a long time past, have 
contributed to bring about the 
financial crisis of May and June 
last. 

We desire to state as strongly 
as possible that the Crisis may be 
traced, perhaps, in the chief degree 
to the ‘ financing operations’ aris- 
ing out of the enormous expen- 
diture on railways and other pub- 
he works in this country, the 
United States, and elsewhere :—and 
to this leading cause must be added 
the errors and extravagances of the 
banks and finance and other com- 
panies, set up in shoals under the 
limited liability law of 1862 ;— 
the fluctuations in the price of cot- 
ton, and the vast disturbances in- 
separable from a large transference 
of the supply of that ‘aw material 
from America to India, Brazil, 
Egypt, and other countries ; — to 
the disturbed state of European 
politics ;—to the civil war in Ame- 
rica, and the sudden peace by which 
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it was terminated ;—to the cattle 
plague ;—and to other causes of a 
general nature. 

We have now to state in what 
way we consider the Bank Act of 
1844 to have aggravated the diffi- 
culty in its closing stages. 

When the Bank of England com- 
menced business on the morning of 
Friday, the 11th May, the directors 
had in the Banking department (in 
London and the branches) a reserve 
of 5,727,000/.; and there was in the 
Issue department a further reserve 
of bullion of 7,000,000/. Before 
the end of the business hours of 
the Friday, the banking reserve 
had been run down to 3,000,000l., 
that is to say, it had been reduced 
nearly one half, and the amount of 
this reserve available in London was 
not, probably, more than a million. 
There still remained intact and un- 
drawn upon the entire 7,000,000/. 
of treasure in the Issue department. 
The intense apprehension and alarm 
which prevailed in the City on 
the Friday was, lest the Bank of 
England should commence business 
on the § Saturday without any per- 
mission from the Government to 
use some of the 7,000,000/. in the 
issue department to replenish the 
exhausted resources of the banking 
division of the institution. Late 
on the Friday night the Govern- 
ment did grant such a permission, 
and the worst symptoms of the 
panic were at once at an end. If 
the Government Letter had not 
been issued when it was, the first 
proceeding of the Saturday would 
have been the presentation by some 
of the London bankers of cheques 
drawn against the balances stand- 
ing at their credit with the banking 
department, and for sums so large 
that only a small portion of them 
could be met, and consequently 
the Banking department must 
have succumbed to the absurd 
dilemma of stopping payment, not- 
withstanding that in another part of 
the Bank’s premises there was a 

























































hoard of seven millions of treasure. 
The climax of the crisis, therefore, 
was brought on by the division of 
the two departments at the Bank of 
England ; and relief was found m 
the Government permission to the 
directors to reunite the departments 
for the time being, and regard and 
use the bullion of the two as if it 
was one fund, 

In point of fact, the reunion 
did not take place. The public 
apprehension was allayed by the 
mere announcement that it would 
take place if necessary; or, 
to express the same conclusion in 
a different manner:—The Act of 
1844 had provided the largest re- 
serve against that portion of the 
liabilities of the Bank—the cir- 
culation of notes—which, under 
the circumstances of an Internal 
panic, did not require any special 
reserve at all; and in consequence 
of the separation of departments, 
had left the banking half of the 
business with a reserve wholly in- 
adequate. The difficulty which had 
to be met in May last, as on the 
two former occasions of October 
1847 and November 1857, was 
a banking and not a currency 


difficulty. It was a difficulty of 
discounts and advances, not a 


difficulty of notes presented for 
payment; and for the third time 
in the history of the Act it taught 
the lesson that, since 1844, all these 
subjects of banking legislation have 
passed, in this country, almost en- 
tirely out of the domain of currency 
into that of discounts and advances. 
Formerly, when not one person in fifty 
thousand kepta banking account, but 
managed all his receipts and pay- 
ments out of a. small hoard of coin 
and notes, the Currency, metro- 
politan and provincial, was the 


instrument to be controlled and 
guarded. But now, when banking 


accounts are happily familiar to 
traders and families, if not of the 
smallest, yet of a comparatively 
small class, the most important 
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considerations have been trans- 
ferred to the business of discounts, 
loans, and the Rate of Interest. 
Credit has, in a large degree, 
passed beyond the functions of the 
bank-note into the more subtle and 
diffused form of cheques and bills 
of exchange. And in London and 
the great mercantile centres, the 
change has become manifest in the 
strongest manner. In London, for 
example, during the last twenty 
years, notwithstanding that the 
magnitude of the transactions car- 
ried on has increased six or seven 
fold, the quantity of bank-notes in 
actual circulation at one time is 
probably not a third of the amount 
so employed in 1846. 

The events of May last therefore 
showed very clearly three things, 
viz.:—(1.) That the intense public 
alarm was occasioned by the small- 
ness of the reserve in the Banking 
department, and by the apprehension 
that in consequence of the near 
exhaustion of that reserve, discounts 
and advances even on the very best 
securities would be absolutely un- 
procurable. (z.) That the smallness 
of the banking reserve arose entirely 
from the operation of those portions 
of the scheme of 1844 which set 
aside the largest share of the Total 
Bullion to meet the least variable 
class of the liabilities, namely, the 
bank-notes. (3.) That the real dif- 
ficulty had nothing whatever to do 
with distrust of the Notes of the Bank 
of England, but the exact contrary, 
for the public were appeased when 
the Government Letter gave per- 
mission to the directors to increase 
the quantity of bank-notes if neces- 
sary. That the emergency was one 
of banking, and not of currency— 
another and very aggravated form 
of those cases which have occurred 
so frequently since 1844, in which 
the weight of the whole banking 
system of the country has been 
thrown on its inevitable and natu- 
ral centre—the banking department 
—and has found that department 
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crippled and exhausted, by having 
the command not of the whole, but 
of only a third of the total re- 
serve. 

These are the facts of the crisis of 
May last, whatever may be the 
merits of the theory out of which 
they arise. It may be right or 
wrong that the departments of 
banking and issue should be 
separated. We will consider that 


presently. But the practical con- 
sequences of that separation are 


now pretty well understood, after 
an experience of twenty-two years. 
These consequences are in the main: 
(1.) Frequent and sudden variations 
of the rate of discount. For exam- 
ple in the eight years 1858-65, 
there were eighty-five alterations 
of the rate of discount at the Bank 
of England against thirty-four at 
the Bank of France. (z.) Frequent 
and sudden changes produced in 
the state of confidence and credit 
by variations in the banking reserve 
so comparatively small as in many 
cases to be represented by sums 
far less than a million. (3.) 
The almost periodical occurrence of 
severe crises, When apprehension is 
only allayed by a temporary reunion 
of the banking and issue depart- 
ments. (4.) The growth year by 
year of changes which render the 
Banking Department of the Bank of 
England more completely the centre 
of credit of this country and the 
world : and hence the establishment 
of a state of things under which con- 
tinuously increasing responsibilities 
have to be sustained by a Reserve 
which does not augment in any 
corresponding proportion—by a 
reserve, indeed which in many ways 
has a tendency to become less in 
magnitude, and less stable in cha- 
racter. 

The theory out of which this 
system grew had, thirty years ago, 
many apparent arguments in its 
favour, the insufficiency of which 
has become more manifest with the 
lapse of time. 
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It was believed by the authors 
of the Bank Charter Act, that 
a separation of the function of 
issue from that of banking would 
of itself go very far to prevent 
the occurrence of crises and pa- 
nics—thatthe amount of bank-notes, 
the ruling and predominant form of 
credit as was then thought, being 
mechanically regulated would safely 
permit the very subordinate business 
of the banking department to be 
conducted precisely like any private 
concern. The authors of the scheme 
regarded the Bank of England not 
as the chief centre of the credit 
system of the country; but princi- 
pally as the agent for conducting 
the issue and retirement of bank- 
notes. Hence it was that the total 
bullion was cut in two, and the Cir- 
culation protected by a reserve of 
treasure for every note beyond (at 
first) fourteen millions sterling. 
That is to say, supposing the cir- 
culation to be twenty-one millions, 
and the total bullion twelve millions, 
there would be seven millions in 
the issue, and five millions in the 
banking departments. 

It was not believed by the 
authors of the Act that strict con- 
vertibility into coin at the will of 
the holder is a constant and suffi- 
cient check on excessive issues of 
notes: and hence they guarded 
against an evil which is now ad- 
mitted to have been and to be imagi- 
nary by removing, as they said with 
great emphasis, all discretion of 
issue from the Bank Court. In like 
manner it was not perceived that 
the subjection of the business of 
Circulation to a purely mechanical 
regimen carries with it the serious 
disadvantage and danger of ap- 
plying exactly the same treatment 
to two sets of circumstances wholly 
different, namely, an Internaldemand 
for bank-notes for wholesome and 
natural purposes of a provisional and 
temporary nature, as, for instance, 
the payment of salaries and di- 
vidends at the quarter days of the 
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year: and an External demand for 
capital required to discharge a 
balance due to the foreigner. The 
Internal demand neither involves 
nor supposes more than a tem- 
porary demand for currency, and 
ought not to occasion any marked 
influence of any kind upon the 
state of credit and the rate of in- 
terest. The External demand for 
bullion for foreign remittance ought, 
if carried to any length, to in- 
fiuence both. 

The greatest error of all, how- 
ever, was the failure to perceive the 
vast and growing importance of 
the Banking functions of the Bank 
of England. The banking depart- 
ment is, and must be, the real head 
and centre of the credit system of 
the country. It is a circumstance 
of immense benefit to the country 
to possess an institution rendered 
useful and powerful by the com- 
bination of so many causes ; and it 
is the real interest of the public 
not to impair that power and use- 
fulness in the smallest degree, but 
on the contrary to extend and fortify 
it. The Bank of England is the 
natural and most convenient de- 
pository of the hoard of treasure 
required to be kept as the provision 
for foreign and domestic demands. 
With a trade so extended as ours it 
must and ought to be an incident of 
constant occurrence that, in order to 
adjust the balance of payments with 
some part of the world or another, 
a few millions of treasure, more or 
less, are required: and the treasure 
so required is procured in the 
easiest and cheapest way through 
the medium of the banking depart- 
ment. The Bank is moreover the 
greatest discount and lending insti- 
tution in the country, and by virtue 
of its long and illustrious history, 
its example exercises a moral in- 
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fluence to which no parallel is to be 
found elsewhere. 

When, therefore, the authors of 
the Act of 1844 permitted them- 
selves to boast that they had re- 
lieved the Bank Court of nearly all 
the responsibility of discretion in 
the management of their business, 
inasmuch as the issue of notes was 
subjected to mechanical rules, they 
wholly mistook the case with 
which they had todeal. The direc- 
tors were still (and necessarily) left 
in supreme control of the banking 
department, that is, in the manage- 
ment of the discounts, advances, 
and rate of interest ; and it is upon 
this management, and not upon the 
bank-notes, that the public are now 
pretty generally convinced, after long 
and sharp experience, that the real 
interest of the question rests. In 
other words, the country has dis- 
covered that the reserve of the bank- 
ing department is the controlling 
element—that a small banking re- 
serve means anxiety and pressure 
that a large banking reserve means 
the reverse—and that the reserve 
in the issue department for all 
practical purposes might as well be 
in Louisiana as in London.! 

We entirely dissent, therefore, 
from the scheme of the present 
Bank Charter Act. We do not 
say that any system whatever of 
banking legislation could have pre- 
vented the Crisis of May last. We 
have shown very plainly how deep 
and wide the causes of that crisis 
were. But we are most intimately 
persuaded that the Act of 1844 ag- 
gravated the pressure in its final 
stages, and protracted needlessly 
the period of recovery. 





The Government Letter of the 
11th May last was never actually put 
in force, that is to say, the existing 









It is becoming evident that at some early date the Government must repay to the 


Bank the permanent advance of 11,015,000/., held from it at a low rate of interest. The 
business of the Bank has increased, and must increase, with a rapidity which no longer 


renders it expedient to employ so large a part of its resources in so unavailable a form. 
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limit of fifteen millions of securities 
as the basis of a Note issue of 
like amount was not exceeded. At 
the bottom of the page! we give an 
outline of the weekly returns, show- 
that the banking reserve was never 
less than 850,000/. But it must be 
remembered that the letter of the 
law was only saved by the London 
bankers responding toan appeal from 
the Bank Court to pay every night 
to the Banking department a// the 
notes which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have remained in 
the tills of the bankers themselves. 
Besides a reserve of 850,000l., these 
returns also show two other remark- 
able facts. The first of them is an 
absorption of about four millions of 
extra Circulation, and the second an 
increase of three millions in the Total 
Bullion. The hoarding of bank- 
notes was the offspring of the 
panic. It was a credit panic, that 
is, a panic fallmg with greatest 
severity upon banks and other 
credit institutions. The increase of 
thet Total Bullion was due chiefly 
to the remittances from the United 
States. The Bank directors main- 
tained the ten per cent. rate for 
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more than two months, and ap- 
parently on grounds which must 
be deemed inadequate. The panic, 
as we have said, was one of credit. 
It was not a panic created by a 
protracted foreign drain to pay for 
a vast foreign expenditure or for 
large impor ts of foreign goods. On 
the contr ary, the extensive arrivals 
of specie from the United States in 
May and June last are conclusive 
proof that with our largest cus- 
tomers there was a balance due 
to this country. The essence of 
the panic was a signal failure of 
confidence, for a time so indis- 
criminate as to include institutions 
and firms of the most solid charac- 
ter. The maintainance of ten per 
cent. week after week after the 
paroxysm was surmounted acted 
like the danger lamp at a railway 
station or the storm signal in a 
port. It destroyed confidence and 
stopped dealings in every direction. 
The four millions of extra notes 
absorbed by the public between the 
gth and 16th May, or rather put 
away as extra hoards and reserves 
by bankers and others? all over 
the country, persistently remained 


' The following figures present in abstract the Bank returns of the panic weeks. The 


figure 22°81 means, of course, 22,810,000/. 


Circulation 


Tssue Banking 

Date and le canes 
a) oe | 

1866 millions millions millions 
May 9 22°31 7°34 5°81 
» 16 26°65 TI's2 1°20 
23 26°02 10°48 1°38 

» 30° 26°56 11°03 0°85 
June 6 26°02 10°47 2°31 
13 26°57 10°97 3°46 

20 25°69 10°1] 4°74 

» 27 25°38 9°83 521 
July 4 26°50 10°81 4°06 
11 25°90 10°20 3°80 

18 26°17 10°62 3°22 


Total Private Deposits, | Deposits, 
Bullion Securities Private Public | 
millions millions millions | millions 

13°16 21°29 13°51 7 | 

12°32 31°40 13°62 5°94 | 
11°86 31°50 18°79 599 | 
11°88 33°90 20°47 | 6°19 

| 
13°28 32°22 20°20 665 | 
14°43 31°71 20°13 712. | 
14°85 31°65 21°17 7°29 | 
15°04 31°34 20°84 | 7°96 | 
14°87 3119 | 19°94 680 | 
14°00 29°48 21°47 2°72 | 
13°64 28°21 19°82 2716 | 


2 In illustre a of this hoarding, we may mention one or two cases in our own know- 


ledge where 
bank-notes. 


bankers kept for many weeks five or six times their ordinary reserve of 
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beyond the reach of the Bank, and 
produced, therefore, a dearth of so 
much available capital, not because 
they were really wanted, but be- 
cause a moral collapse had taken 
place for a time among the mer- 
cantile classes. 

It is said, and with perfect fair- 
ness on the part of the Bank di- 
rectors, that they were bound to 
maintain the 10 per cent. for two 
decisive reasons, viz.—first, because 
the increase of the Banking Re- 
serve was too slow to permit any 
reduction; and second, because 
throughout May and June and into 
July there was a steady withdrawal 
of gold to the Continent. It is said, 
moreover, that the terms of the 
Government Letter did not leave 
the Bank Court any discretion as 
regards the rate to be charged. 
The terms of the letter were that 
‘in order to meet the wants of 
legitimate commerce’ the Bank was 
authorised ‘to extend its discounts 
and advances upon approved se- 
curities beyond the limit fixed by 
law. No such discount or advance 
however, should be granted at a 
rate of interest less than 10 per cent., 
and Her Majesty’s Government re- 
serve to themselves to recommend 
if they should see fit, the imposition 
of a higher rate.’ As we have al- 
ready pointed out, the Bank di- 
rectors never availed themselves of 
the full license accorded by the 
letter. They never did exceed the 
limits of issue ‘fixed by law.’ But 
they came very near to it, when on 
the 30th May the banking reserve 
was reduced to 850,000/. ; and prac- 
tically the law was broken because, 
as we have shown, the whole of 
the reduced banking reserve was 
in truth lent to the directors by 
the London bankers. But on the 
30th June, the banking reserve 
had risen to 4? millions, and the 
total bullion to very nearly 15 
millions. The following week these 
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figures were still more favourable. 
We have a strong opinion that on 
either of the dates given, the di- 
rectors should have reduced the 
rate. Suppose that, contrary to all 
probability, the effect of such re- 
duction had been to run down the 
reserve to a low point—say to I or 
14, million—it would have been 
quite easy to have obtained the per- 
mission of the Government to revive 
or prolong the suspension of the Act 
authorised by them on the11th May. 
The truth is that the Government 
letter was not well framed in the 
first instance. It might not be easy 
under the excited circumstances of 
the fatal Friday night to settle with 
nicety the clauses of what really was 
a delicate financial statute ; and the 
necessity of having to encounter 
such difficulties, and bear all the 
evils of failure, is one more cogent 
reason for getting rid of a system 
which imposes periodically such 
gratuitous inflictions. 

Both the Government and the 
directors would have done far 
better if they had followed entirely 
the precedent of 1857. On that oc- 
casion the directors at once acted 
on the Government letter (of the 
12th November 1857) by trans- 
ferring two millions from the issue 
to the banking department. The 
effect of that step was to simplify 
the action of the banking depart- 
ment in many ways. At the end of 
six weeks, or on 23rd December, 
(1857), the banking reserve stood 
in the returns at 7,970,000l., or 
deducting the 2,000,000/. borrowed 
from the issue department, at 
5,970,000/.—and upon that figure 
the rate was reduced from to to 8 
per cent.—the total bullion being 
Jess than eleven millions. The 
2,000,000]. were then repaid. But 
notwithstanding the repayment, the 
banking reserve increased to more 
than 74 millions during the follow- 
ing fortnight. We give below the 
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e. weekly returns of the crisis of that alive by the maintenance, in com- 
m year.! paratively quiet times, of a regimen 
i- [| ° In the present instance the Bank applicable only to a condition of 
1e |} directors seem to have been haunted blind alarm. 
HH with a superstitious dread of break- The other ground of defence of the 
e- | ing the mere letter of the law, not- course actually pursued is founded 
1e withstanding the very plain fact on the drain of gold to the Conti- 
or that in spirit and substance it nent in May and June. This is a 
n had been wholly set aside. In many more specific and tangible defence, 
I ways the course pursued was very but when examined scarcely more 
ye unfortunate. It enabled a large tenable than the other. 
ct class of persons to urge, with some The high rates of interest pre- 
y. apparent reason, that the Bank was vailing in this country since Sep- 
nt [| mainly anxious to have all the be- tember 1865, had attracted here a 
1e —} nefit of the 10 per cent. and none large amount of foreign capital. It 
sy of the risk of violating the mere is impossible to say how large a 
of —} phrases of the statute. Witha great sum, but estimates as high as zo or 
th deal more reason it was urged that 30 millions sterling have been men- 
as —} the public had been really kept out tioned. The events of May spread 
1e of the relief which the Government distrust of nearly all English mer- 
er letter was intended to give. The cantile bills and securities all over 
1e intention of the letter was to allay the Continent. Lord Clarendon re- 
nt the panic and distrust by suspend- sorted to the novel and curious 
m ing the Act. The panic was allayed, expedient of issuing in the middle 
th certainly, but the distrust was kept of May an explanatory circular to 
1e 1 The following figures refer to the crisis of November 1857 :— 
ur | Cire a | oe | a eo Wu. he 
ly Date nen — Banking ; Total | rueee Deposits, Deposits, 
- |B. P. Bills cserve Reserve | Bullion Securities Private Public 
ee fo eae ee ee pease eaters 

s | _ 1857-8 millions millions millions millions millions millions | millions 
1e Nov. 4 21°08 5°80 2°70 | 850 22°55 11°91 4°57 
S- ; es 21°04 s7t | 146 | 717 | 2604 | 12°93 | 5°31 
1€ | 
ne ~o: 38 22°23 493 | 155 | 6°48 32°22 | 13°96 5°48 
fy 3 oe 22°16 486 | 240 7°26 33°27 | 14°95 5°79 

) Dee. 2 21°94 463 | 2°73 7°36 $z°rr | tage 6°07 

t- a ' 20°95 3°67 | 440 | 8:07 | 32°04 | 14°48 6°65 
of , ae 20°54 3°17 628 | 945 | 31°18 | 15.05 6°94. 
r, | » 23 20°93 27 | 7a?) 6} ISS 6} 69S'OR | SEES. | RS: 
od | | 
oa ow 30 20°14 424 | 6°6t | 1145 27°22 15°07 | 7°43 
‘d Jan. 6 20°35 502 | «= 7°62 || 32°64 25°59 | 14°84 | 7°19 
at The Government letter to the Bank authorising the directors to disre gard, if needfal, 
re the Act. of 1844, was issued on 12th November 1857. Ten per cent. per annum was to be 
8 charged by the Bank. The Bank at that time was authorised to issue 14,460,000/. on 
~ securities. All notes beyond that amount to be represented by bullion. On the 18th 
5 November 1857, the returns shewed that the Bank had raised the issue on securities to 
1€ 16,460,000/., that is 2,000,000/. beyond the legal amount. But out of that sum there 
ut § was 1,550,000/. in the banking department, so that the real excess was only 450,000/. 
1e The 2,0¢0,000/, was not w ithdrawn from the bh: inking department until the 30th December. 
re That is to say, the banking reserve of 23rd De cember was in reality 5,970,000/. (instead 
. of 7,970,000/.) inasmuch as two millions was owing to the issue department. On the 
wa 26th December the Bank reduced the rate from 1o to 8 percent. and on the 7th January 


1858, from 8 to 6 per cent. 
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our diplomatic agents abroad ; but 
foreigners naturally could not dis- 
tinguish between a suspension of 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and 
the Cash Payment Act of 1819, and 
hence as the bills and securities fell 
due they were sent here for collec- 
tion, with orders to remit the pro- 
ceeds, not in other bills but in gold. 
The continental drain therefore: was 
really and truly a drain excited and 
kept alive by discredit; and no 
method was so well calculated to 
keep it in pernicious activity as the 
maintenance by the Bank of Eng- 
land, in the face of increasing bullion 
reserves, of a 10 per cent. rate of 
discount; a rate never enforced ex- 
cept in the presence of the darkest 
commercial calamities. 


It will be evident from what has 
been written that our own views 


point to a total repeal of the Act of 


1844, as the best remedy that can 
be applied. But the repeal of that 
Act is quite consistent with a rigid 
maintenance of the principle of cash 


payments, restored by the Act of 


1819; and of that principle in all its 
force we are uncompromising adhe- 
rents. We should desire to see — 
Bank of England again placed ix 

command of “all its resources as a 
provision for all its liabilities, bank- 
notes included, coupled with ar- 
rangements not difficult or costly, 
under which it would be the interest 
of the Bank to maintain a Total 
Bullion Reserve so ample that when- 


ever it fell to 12 millions the rate of 


discount should be 5 per cent., and 
should rise say half per cent. for the 
loss of every half-million of treasure, 
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so that if, for example, the reserve 
fell to say 10 millions, the rate of 
interest would be 7 per cent. All 
modern experience and evidence 
goes to show that in this country, 
with its extended and diversified 
trade, we can only avoid perpetual 
irritation, danger and loss, by pos- 
sessing a large central reserve—a 
reserve ample enough to bear the 
depletion of a few millions without 
exciting uneasiness or alarm; and 
it is because the division of depart- 
ments separates and weakens even 
the inadequate reserve we habitu- 
ally possess, that in actual applica- 
tion it becomes a source of constant 
and menacing danger. 

The practical step, however, to be 
now taken, is to have the recent 
facts investigated while they are 
recent. Parliamentary committees 
on the currency are a_ tedious 
and obsolete machinery; besides, 
no Parliamentary committee could 
commence its sittings till next 
March. Let the Government follow 
the excellent example of the French 
Executive and appoint an impartial 
Commission to investigate the whole 


subject of the recent Crisis and of 


the Bank Acts in their relation to 
the provincial issues of the three 
kingdoms, and let it be a distinct 
instruction to the Commissioners 
to present their report and the 
evidence collected, on or before the 
end of February next. If this course 
be taken we may, with some con- 
fidence, expect that the protracted 
and recurring suffering of the last 
few months “will not have been 
entirely in vain. 
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THE MINISTRY—LAST AND PRESENT. 


URING many years it has been 

a standing charge against the 
public men of England, that they 
none of them took their stand on a 
principle or fixed policy: that they 
acted with exclusive reference to 
expediency or (as the less cha- 
ritable did not hesitate to say) to 


place. At last, we have had a 
Cabinet who fairly staked their 
ministerial existence on a_ great 


measure, and honestly kept their 
pledge to stand or fall with it; 
yet all sorts of reproaches have been 
hee aped upon them, especially by 
friends and followers, as if they 
had wantonly sacrificed both the 
interests of the country and the 
prospects of their party to false 
notions of honour, pique, wounded 
self-love or pride. 

We regard these reproaches as 
in the highest degree unreasonable 
and unjust. Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
in announcing the definitive resig- 
nation, was a complete answer to 
all of them. It was no less re- 
markable for argumentative force 
than for becoming self- assertion 
and appropriate dignity of tone. 
He proved clearly that the vote 
on Lord Dunkellin’s motion not 
only went directly to break up 
the framework of the Franchise 
Bill, but that, following close on 
so many other combined attempts 
to defeat the measure, it estab- 
lished the hopelessness of further 
perseverance for the ‘present, and 
left the Government no honourable 
alternative but toresign. To say that 


they resigned on a mere question of 


detail, is preposterous. As well say 
that Hampden contested the claim 
of shipmoney for the sake of twelve 
shillings, the actual amount assessed 
upon him. Did the Tories or the 
Adullamites consider it a mere ques- 
tion between rating and rental? 
They notoriously employed it as a 
means of getting rid of the Govern- 


ment and the Bill together; and 
they would speedily have been 
ready with another motion for the 
purpose, if this had failed. 

But why did the Government 
fetter themselves by a pledge to 
adopt a course fraught with so 
much inconvenience in the existing 
state of affairs at home and abroad ? 
Why did they burn their bridges 
and their ships? On this point, 
Mr. Gladstone must speak for him- 
self, and his conception of minis- 
terial honour and duty will be found 
well worth a careful consideration, 
if only for the sake of the curious 
contrast it affords to that which the 
Conservative leaders have pro- 
pounded : 

‘Sir, that pledge has been given 
by us under the deepest conviction 
— whether erroneous or not —of 
public duty. We looked back over 
fifteen years; we considered what 
had been the history of this ques- 
tion; we did not take into conside- 
ration merely the greatness of the 
subject; we considered its incon- 
venient, its mischievous operation 
during many of those years upon 
the characters of public men, and 
upon the character of parties, and, 
permit me to say, more upon the 
character of Parliament, and upon 
the character of representative 
institutions. We felt that the 
stake was a stake of the highest 
order, that the responsibility of 
error was great, that it was our 
duty to use every effort in our power 
to avoid offence, to conciliate su 
port, to unite, instead of distracting, 
the minds of men; and, above all, 
that it was our duty firmly and 
resolutely to prosecute whatever 
plan we might adopt, and that there 
is no such thing as a firm and reso- 
lute prosecution of a subject of such 
magnitude except by attaching the 
life of the Administration to the 
life of the measure they propose. 
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That, therefore, was the course we 
took advisedly and deliberately, not 
for our own sakes alone, but for the 
sake of far higher and far deeper 
interests, involving that which is 
the first condition of good govern- 
ment in this or in any country— 
namely, the confidence of the public 
in those by whom they are ruled.’ 

In recapitulating the obstructive 
motions of the regular and irregular 
Opposition, he made a statement 
which, uncontradicted as it stands, 
strikingly illustrates the kind of 
party warfare that was deemed 
legitimate by the present occupants 
of the Treasury Bench and their 
allies:—‘ On the 7th of June the 
noble lord the member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley) made a motion 
for the purpose of postponing the 
clauses of enfranchisement to the 
clauses affecting the redistribution 
of seats. Sir, that motion was made 
without any public notice whatever. 
But it was within the knowledge of 
the Government at a subsequent 
period that, through channels I 
am not able to point out, information 
that either that motion, or some 
such motion, would be made on 
that day and at that hour, had been 
conveyed to certain gentlemen on 
this side of the House whose views 
appeared likely to be favourable to 
the motion.’ 

In other words, it was a calculated 
surprise, not an improvised attack. 
In the case of each of the obstruc- 
tive motions—including Lord Gros- 
venor’s, Captain MHayter’s, Sir 
Rainald Knightley’s, Lord Stan- 
ley’s, Mr. Hunt’ *% “ond Lord Dun- 
kellin’ s—the managers of the ‘Cave’ 
were in constant communication 
with the Tory leaders or whips ; 
who, on more than one occasion, 
complained loudly that they had 
been misled by those managers, 
= as the Duke of W ellington 

yas misled by the Spanish generals 
in the peninsular war. Their forces 
on paper much exceeded what they 
brought into the field. Yet we are 
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now expected to believe that the 
political Rupert was forced into a 
position which he neither desired 
nor contemplated, and that the 
overthrow of the Government was 
entirely owing to discontented or 
erratic members of the Liberal 
party ; to the Adullamite skir- 
mishers on the flanks, not to the 
compact body of Tories in front. 
This is actually the third time that 
Lord Derby has endeavoured to 
throw his adversaries off their 
guard, or tempt them into an am- 
buscade, by a simulated unwilling- 
ness to undertake the Govern- 
ment. It was remarked in 1851, 
when this ruse completely suc- 
ceeded, that Lord Russell had given 
his horse to hold to Lord Derby, 
who mounted and rode off with it. 
Lord Russell may have been more 
on his guard the last time, but 
votes were certainly given in the 
confident expectation that Lord 
Derby would abide by the self- 
denying ordinance which he had 
repeatedly announced. 

That self- denying ordinance, 
moreover, involved a great principle 
of representative institutions, the 
government of majorities; and we 
are entirely at loss to see how any 
Cabinet can hope to discharge its 
proper functions, to exercise its due 
influence on foreign and domestic 
policy, to uphold the nationa 
character, or long retain any sem- 
blance of respectability or weight, 
when it is sure to be discomfited 
the moment it ventures to show its 
true colours or attempts to carry 
out its distinctive creed in any 
shape. Take any leading question 
of civil, religious, or commercial 
liberty, and consider how the Tory 
party: (as their Caucasian leader 
now insists on calling them), if left 
to their own free will or unsophisti- 
cated instincts, would vote upon it. 
They would invariably be found in 
a different lobby from the Liberal 
party, and be outvoted by more than 
seventy. Parliamentary reform can 
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hardly be deemed an exception, for 
if they came out as an anti-reform 
ministry, they would find them- 
selves in the same predicament. 
Let them try the experiment by 
omitting all mention of the subject 
in the Queen’s speech on the open- 
ing of the next session, by formally 
throwing it over, or by indefinitely 
postponing it. They will not do 
this. If they are not much mis- 
understood or belied, their plan is 
to make it ‘practically an open 
question ; or if they are driven to 
bring in a Bill, to disclaim all 
parental interest and responsibility, 
and leave it to the fostering care 
or tender mercies of the House of 
Commons. They have no objection 
to stand with it, if it stands, but 
fallmg with that or any other 
measure, is a weakness which, 
warned by the untimely fate of their 
predecessors, they will studiously 
avoid, 

Mr. Disraeli’s speeches and writ- 
ings abound with sarcasms on poli- 
ticians who act in this fashion. 
‘Twelve hundred pounds paid quar- 
terly is their idea of political science 
and human nature: to receive 
1,200/, per annum is government: 
to try to receive 1,200/. per annum 
is opposition: to wish to receive 
1,200/, per annum is ambition.’ 
Double, treble, or quadruple the 
sum, and you have what was op- 
position and is government in the 
eyes of a Cabinet whose proudest 
hope, when asked at the expiration 
of their term of office what the 
have done, is to say with Siéyes 
(when asked what he had done 
during the reign of terror), ‘J’ai 
vécu.’ But a Derby Government, 
however short-lived, may turn out 
a grave evil, as regards either our 
Continental relations, the state of 
Ireland, or the all-important do- 
mestic question which it was formed 
to impede or arrest. 

When a great European power is 
invited to co-operate with others in 
restoring peace, or fixing their re- 
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spective rights or relations, she 
cannot refuse without abdicating 
her moral influence throughout the 
world. Our non-intervention policy 
requires the greatest delicacy in 
handling; and the part of mediator 
is one which cannot be effectively 
performed without a perfect mas- 
tery of the situation; which, since 
the death of Lord Palmerston, no 
English statesman or diplomatist 
possesses in the same degree as Lord 
Clarendon. Lord Stanley is distin- 
guished by good sense and industry. 
He has been described as the incar- 
nation of neutrality. He will always 
lean towards peace ; he will always 
be found on what he deems the safe 
side; and he will never knowingly 
compromise the material interests 
of the country. But his strength 
has hitherto lain in colonial and 
domestic questions: the only foreign 
politics in which he has manifested 
a marked interest are those of the 
United States; and want of expe- 
rience alone would disqualify him 
from appearing to advantage in con- 
ference with the chosen represen- 
tatives of Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Italy, and France. 

His general views of Continental 
questions, sound in the main, may 
be collected from his speech at 
King’s Lynn in October 1864, in 
the course of which he declared it 
to be impossible for Germany to be 
united for any purpose, or in any 
manner, as a single community. 
‘The only remaining alternative,’ 
he continued, ‘is that the smaller 
States should unite among them- 
selves for purposes of mutual pro- 
tection—in which case they would 
be dependent upon France to a great 
extent—or that, according to their 
geographical position and their poli- 
tical tendencies, they should connect 
themselves, some with Austria and 
some with Prussia, so as to be, for 
diplomatic and military purposes, 
practically annexed to those coun- 
tries. The latter alternative is, in 
my opinion, the more likely one to 
S 
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be the result witnessed, and in that 
case I sincerely hope England will 
not interfere even by her voice to 
prevent it. The existence of these 
petty German sovereignties is use- 
less; they multiply, as we have 
seen, the risks of war; they serve, 
so far as I can perceive, no single 
political purpose, and the sooner 
they disappear from the map of 
Europe the better, in my judgment.’ 

Few living speakers surpass Lord 
Stanley in the calm, comprehensive 
enunciation of a principle; and an 
excellent specimen, well worth pre- 
serving, was presented in his last 
speech to his constituents : 

A man may feel deeply interested in 
European affairs, and yet he may reason- 
ably doubt whether warm sympathies, 
hasty generalisations, and imperfect know- 
ledge are the best. qualities for dealing 


wisely with such complicated matters. But 
the result which England expects her 


ministers to work out is not one altogether 
easy of accomplishment. She objects, and 
rightly, to take action in these quarrels ; 
but she objects also (and that likewise is 
reasonable and natural) to see her moral 
influence lost or greatly lessened. (Hear, 
hear.) How to satisfy these apparently 
conflicting claims is the problem which we 
have to solve. That advice, and, if need 
be, mediation, should not be refused when 
asked for and likely to succeed, and yet 
that they should never be offensively in- 
truded; that neutrality should be main- 
tained without a cynical affectation of in- 
difference; that while making English 
peace our first object, we should recollect 
that European peace is our second ;—these 
are rules easy enough to lay down—the 
difficulty is how to apply them in practice. 


The very day of his instalment 
in office, a most embarrassing compli- 
cation, demanding prompt decisive 
action, was forced upon him. Austria 
had just adopted the unprecedented 
and indefensible step of ceding 
Venetia to the Emperor of the 
French, who forthwith invited Eng- 
land to join with him in mediating 
with a view to peace. At the first 
blush, there would seem to be no 
difficulty in assenting. But expe- 
rience shows that the only safe mode 
of dealing with Napoleon IIL. is to 
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keep g good friends, and avoid engag- 
ing in any common or joint course 
of ‘action with him. Who could say 
that the mediation was not to be 
converted into an armed mediation 
in a highly probable contingency ? 
Who could doubt that he had some 
interested end in view? The tra- 
ditional policy of France, to which 
he obviously inclines, is to have 
weak states on her frontiers. His 
and her object, therefore, has been, 
and (disguise it as he may) will be, 
to divide and weaken both Germany 
and Italy. The earnest wish of 
England should be for a united 
Germany and a united Italy, by way 
of counterpoise to France. The 
territorial gains at which he is con- 
stantly aiming must always be disap- 
proved by England on moral and 
international grounds, although no 
immediate loss or inconvenience may 
accrue to her. Here, then, was a 
conjuncture which would test the 
sagacity, foresight, and tact of the 
most consummate and experienced 
statesman aid diplomatist. We 
must wait for the blue books to see 
how Lord Stanley will emerge 
from it. 

His appointment was made at 
once, and eagerly announced the 
first, to neutralise the preliminary 
objection to a Tory Government— 
that its Foreign Secretary would be 
Lord Malmesbury or Mr. Disraeli, 
and that its foreign policy would be 
Austrian and reactionary, or erratic 
and French. But unless Lord 
Stanley should be bold enough to 
disregard all the traditions and con- 
victions of his party, this objection 
will partially remain; and no one 
who remembers Lord Derby’s 
famous comparison of the Italians 
aiming at unity to a scratch pack 
of hounds, will wonder at the dis- 
trust felt by every struggling com- 
munity all the wor ld over of a 
ministry of which he is the head. 
Neither will the Catholics forget 
the gratuitous insult of his equally 
famous ‘muzzle’ argument; and 
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this brings us to the mischief which 
will be worked in the sister island 


by the temporary establishment of 


ultra-Protestantism and illiberality. 

It is the highest praise of the late 
Irish Executive that they managed 
to suppress a wide-spread con- 
spiracy and incipient rebellion, not 
only without civil and military exe- 
cutions, but without aggravating 
the hostility to British rule with 
which the most numerous of the 
Hibernian races is undeniably 
imbued. The measures of repres- 
sion, though prompt and firm, were 
divested of all semblance of vindic- 
tiveness by the paucity of the prose- 
cutions, the admitted complicity of 
the accused, and the judicious 
selection of judges before whom the 
most important trials took place. 
It would have been difficult for the 
most Hibernian of Hibernians to 
ground a suspicion of unfairness on 
the birth, creed or career of Mr. 
Justice Keogh, or for the most 
critical of jurists to find fault with 
his impressive judgments or his 
dignified bearing on the bench. 
Should any doubt his or Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitage rald’s peculiar fitness for 
the occasion, quite independently 
of legal knowledge or forensic 
eloquence, let them simply fancy 
Mr. Whiteside in his place; or 
let them go on and fancy the pro- 
bable effect on public feeling if 
the arrest and prosecution of the 
Fenian conspirators had devolved 
on Orange law-officers, put in 
action by an Orange Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and Chief Secret tary. 

Lord Kimberley was most effec- 
tively supported at the most cri- 
tical period by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, whose appointment was 
received as a conclusive proof 
that the English Government were 
prepared to consider Irish griev- 
ances from the Irish point of view, 
to adopt that view if it should 
turn out the true one, to legislate 
with reference to peculiarities of 
laws, customs, or ways of life, and to 
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regard the well-being and content- 
ment of the majority rather than 
the interested clamour of a caste. 
Although opinions may differ as to 
course he took in respect of Irish 
University Reform, or the landlord 
and tenant question, no one can 
deny that all grades of the Liberal 
party placed the fullest confidence 
in his earnestness and capacity, or 
that, under his and Lord Kim- 
berley’s auspices, the dislike and 
distrust with which the English rule 
and connection had been regarded 
by the bulk of the Irish Catholics, 
were rapidly dying out. 

‘Nous avons changé tout cela.’ 
Lord Derby has reversed the cur- 
rent— 


Ex illo retro fluere ac sublapsa referri 
Spes Danaum. 


His bare appearance on the scene 
was like that of the wicked fairy 
in the tale; and the Marquis of 
Abercorn, the new Viceroy, with 
all his social accomplishments and 
recommendations, will find him- 
self indissolubly mixed up with 
the persons and opinions most ad- 
verse to conciliation, union, and 
tranquillity. Have not he and his 
family, with their three or four 
votes, invariably sided with the 
long-dominant faction, which will 
leave no stone unturned to be- 
come long-dominant again? Their 
deter mination not to abate an inch 
of their pretensions was shown 
by their successful resistance to 
the judicious design of conferring 
the Irish Great Seal on Mr. Brew- 
ster, a lawyer of the highest emi- 
nence, and a man of enlightened 
views, admirably qualified to mo- 
derate hostility and conciliate in- 
dependent support. Mr. Whiteside 
positively refused to take the Chief 
Justiceship if Mr. Brewster was 
made Chancellor, and Lord Derby 
was compelled to give way. 

To come to parliamentary reform, 
even the Adullamite chiefs can 
hardly suppose that they have given 
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it the coup de grace by bringing in 
the Tories. Considering how all 
shades of parties, not excepting 
their own (if they can be called a 
party), are pledged to it, they must 
look for its speedy revival with 
unabated vigour, and the utmost 
they can hope is a short respite. 
Lord Derby tells them plainly 
enough that there are sound reasons 
for a moderate measure ; that there 
are ‘ whole classes excluded from the 
franchise who have a fair claim and 
title upon the ground of their fit- 
ness,’ and that ‘ nothing, certainly, 
would give him greater pleasure 
than to see a very great increase in 
the number of electors , and to see 
a very considerable portion of the 
class now excluded admitted to the 
franchise.’ This is a tolerably broad 
admission, but it is studiously, if 
not judiciously, qualified by what 
comes next : 


On the other hand, I am afraid that the 
portion of the community who are most 
clamorous for the passing of a Reform 
Bill are not that portion who would be 
satisfied with any measure such as could be 
approved by the two great political parties 
of the country, and I greatly fear that any 
measure of a moderate character which 
would be introduced—I do not mean to say 
it is an argument against introducing it— 
but I greatly fear that any such measure 
would not put a stop to the agitation which 
prevails, and would only be made a step- 


ping stone for further organic changes. As 
I said before, I reserve to myself the most 


entire liberty, and after what has passed it 
is not, I think, an unreasonable reservation, 
as to whether the present Government 
should or not undertake in a future session 
to bring ina measure for the amendment 
of the representation of the people. Of 
this I am quite sure, that if there is no 
reasonable prospect of passing a sound and 
satisfactory measure, it is of infinite disad- 
vantage to the country that session after 
session should be lost, and that measures 
of useful legislation should be put a stop 
to, by continual contests over Reform Bills 
which, after occupying the whole session, 
fail in passing, and only leave the session 
barren of practical results. 


Words cost Mr. Disraeli nothing, 
and, like Lord Derby, he expressly 
refuses a pledge ; so that_we must 
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be cautious in founding a positive 
conclusion on his declarations at 
Aylesbury the other day, important 
as they would be deemed coming 
from any other party leader in his 
position: ‘Gentlemen, I hear very 
often, or, I should r ather say, I res ad 
very often that the subject of par- 
liamentary reform is the great dif- 
ficulty of the present ministry, and 
will be their stumbling-block. Iam 
of quite a different opinion. I see 
no difficulty in the matter at all; 
and if we stumble, rest assured we 
shall not stumble over parliamentary 
reform. If it is to be dealt with, T 
think the present Government have 
as good a right to deal with it as 
any body of statesmen in existence. 
The great Reform Bill of 1832 was 
mainly devised by Lord Derby, and 
it was entirely carried by his energy; 
and as regards the only measure of 


Reform, since the great Reform 
Bill, that is ever mentioned with 


respect—why, I myself am the per- 
son who brought it in.’ 

We should like to know what the 
genuine Tories or Conservatives of 
the old or new Carlton Club (if 
there be any) think of this claim 
to confidence,—on the ground that 
the Conservative Premier devised 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and that 
the Conservative leader of the 
Commons brought in the Reform 
Bill of 1859. Whilst Mr. Disraeli 
was recapitulating their joint me- 
rits in this line, we wonder he did 
not specify his own sayings and 
doings in 1834, when he placarded 
the streets of Wycombe with recom- 
mendations from Mr. O’Connell and 
Mr. Hume. Lord Derby declined 
coming to particulars : 

* My lords, I have been too long 
a member of this, and the other 
House of Parliament, to render it 
requisite that I should make any 
confession of faith: I think my 
political principles and views are 
sufficiently well known to render it 
unnecessary that I should now 
rehearse them in detail.’ We think 
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so too. When Louis XV. was 
complacently stating that Madame 
du Barry had informed him in detail 
of all her previous irregularities, 
‘What candour!’ remarkedone cour- 
tier, ‘ What a memory!’ exclaimed 
a second. 
Lord Derby’s erratic career might 
provoke a similar comment. His 
political character might possibly be 
collected from it, but as to his views 
and principles, an admiring follower 
placed between the Derby of one 
period and the Derby of another, 
would be like the ass of the meta- 
physicians between the two bundles 
of hay. There is hardly an impor- 
tant question of the last forty 
years on which his lordship has not 
changed sides two or three times 
over. 

The best mode of preventing the 
further waste of time which Lord 
Derby deprecates, would be to follow 
up in the next session what was 
left incomplete in the preceding one, 
whilst the facts and arguments are 
freshly remembered : and we cannot 
agree with Lord Derby that a ses- 
sion is to be deemed barren of results 
because no Bill on the _ subject 
actually passed into law. The 
leading journal thought it matter 
of congratulation that sundry de- 
mocratic platitudes were finally 
disposed of, and we trust that we 
have also heard the last of sundry 
anti-democratic platitudes, which, 
independently of their shallowness, 
sounded sadly like anachronisms 
when levelled against the least 
democratic measure, not excepting 
that of 1859, which any Govern- 
ment has brought forward since 
1832. 

It is a mere waste of time to 
argue with persons who, having 
repeatedly voted for a 61. borough 
franchise, suddenly discover ruin, 
anarchy, and spoliation in 7, 


' This striking image is employed by Kant. 
the soul is combated by Kant through the 
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They must be under some unac- 


countable delnsion or they are 
saying what they do not think. 
Mr. Lowe’s brilliancy of illustra- 


tion may give plausibility and cur- 
rency to a fallacious argument for a 
period, but it soon ceases to affect 
the reason when its unsoundness 
or inapplicability has been exposed. 
One of his most admired, and justly 
admired passages, ran thus: 

‘The annihilation of one of the 
aristocratic parties—and I know it 
is in the minds of many, though, of 
course, it is not openly avowed— 
would be a folly like that of a bird 
which, feeling the resistance the 
air offers to its flight, imagines how 
well it would fly if there was no air 
at all, forgetting that the very air 
which resists it also supports it, 
and ministers the breath of life to 
it, and that if it got quit of that air 
it would immediately perish.! So 
it is with political parties; they 
not only oppose, they support, 
strengthen, and invigorate each 
other, and I shall never, therefore, 
be a party to any measure, come 
from whichever side of the House 
it may, which seeks so to impair 
and destroy the balance of parties 
existing in this country that which- 
ever party were in office should be 
free from the check of a vigorous 
opposition, directed by men ‘of the 
same stamp and position as those 
to whom they were opposed. I do 
not believe that is an object of this 
Bill which the people of this country 
will approve.’ 

Here it is -quietly taken for 
granted that the object of the Bill 
was to destroy the Conservative 
party; a notion which, we under- 
take to say, never so much as 
entered the minds of the framers. 
Some apprehensions of the sort 
were certainly entertained at the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 


‘Plato's des trine ‘that the body obstructs 
simile of a dove cleaving the thin air, and 


supposing that in a vacuum its movements would be more rapid.’—Bain’s English Com- 


position ¥c., p. 160. 
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1832, which was sweeping enough 
to justify them. They were spee- 
dily and strikingly belied by the 
event; and to affect similar 
in our day is simply a rhetorical 
artifice. Mr. Lowe argued in the 
same speech that the power of 
wealth would be multiplied by 
the conjoint effect of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill and 
the Redistribution of Seats Bill. 
Granting this, how can the Con- 
servative party be undermined or 
destroyed by them? Is not wealth 
naturally and instinctively Conser- 
vative ? Arich manof the 
species may occasionally play the 
Radical for a personal object, for a 
title, a ribbon, or a position ; but 
so soon as the object is obtained, he 
will be found eagerly seeking to 
take rank with the hereditary aris- 


fears 


pa rvent 


tocracy and tremulously anxious 
about his property. 

After mentioning the election 
expenses of Stafford, Stoke-upon- 


Trent, and Westminster, Mr. 
went on: 

‘I will now call attention to two 
or three counties. This subject 
has not been sufficiently dwelt 
upon, but it bears materially upon 
the question before us to-night. I 
will take the southern division of 
Derbyshire. The election cost 
8,500/., and this is the cheapest I 
shall read. The northern division 
of Durham cost 14,620/., and the 


Lowe 


southern division 11,000]. South 
Kssex cost 10,000/., and North 


ssex, 16,0007. [‘* No.”] Perhaps 
it was 20,0001. (A laugh.) West 
Kent cost 12,000l. ; South Lanca- 
shire, 17,0001. ; South Shropshire, 


12,000/.; North Staffordshire, 
14,0001.; North Warwickshire, 
10,000/.; South Warwickshire, 


13,000l.; North Wiltshire, 13,000!.; 
South Wiltshire, 12,000l. ; and the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, 27,000. 
Now, I ask the House how it is 
possible that the institutions of this 


country can endure if this kind of 


thing is to go on and _ increase 
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Don’t suppose for a moment that 
this is favourable to anything aris- 
tocratic. It is quite the contrary. 
It is favourable to a plutocracy 
working upon a democracy. Think 
of the persons excluded by such 
a system! You want rank, wealth, 
good connections, and gentleman- 
like demeanour, but you also want 
sterling talent and ability for the 
business of the country, and how 
can you expect it when no man can 
stand who is not prepared to pay a 
considerable proportion of such 
frichtful expenses ? ’ 


Let it be observed, that these 
frightful expenses are incurred 
under the existing system, which 


Mr. Lowe, in his former speeches, 
declared it sacrilege to touch; and 
if he will take the trouble to ascer- 
tain by whom they have been de- 
frayed, he will find that, with rare 
exception, the victims or culprits 
are the representatives of the county 
families, or the scions of noble 


houses, acred up to their chins. 
Thus, the contest for North York- 


shire, the dearest on the list, lay 
between the Hon. W. E. Duncombe, 
eldest son of Lord Feversham, Mr. 
F. Milbank, heir to two large pro- 
perties, and Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby. 
The most expensive contest on 
record, costing more than 100,000!/. 
a side, was one between the noble 
houses of Harewoodand Fitzwilliam. 
Does Mr. Lowe really think that 
the great landed aristocracy would 
gain by cheapening county elec- 
tions, and opening competition to 
men whom the squirearchy and the 
yeomanry would look upon as adven- 
turers? The House of Commons 
might gain in talent and ability, but 
talent and ability are quite as like ly 
to bé Liberal as Conservative ; in- 
deed, they must be more likely, if Mr. 
Mill be right in his theory, that the 
stupidest people are generally on 
the Conservative side; for there is 
no other way in which the numeri- 
cal proportion of the two parties 
could be kept up. 
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But, according to Mr. Lowe, we 
are not to suppose for a moment 
that this practical monopoly is 
favourable to anything aristocra- 
tic. ‘It is quite the contrary. 
It is favourable to a_ plutocracy 
working upon a democracy.’ It 
is curious to mark how a clever 


man may mislead himself and 
others by mere words. Noblemen 


and gentlemen, with large incomes, 
spending money to induce free- 
holders and fifty-pound leaseholders 
to vote for them, constitute plu- 
tocracy working upon democracy ! 
But which isrepresented, which gets 
its own way and dict ates the legis- 
lation of the country ? Does pluto- 
cracy obey democracy, or democracy 
plutocracy ? When a needy poli- 
tician or adventurer addresses a 
popular constituency, he must fall 
in with their way of thinking, adopt 
and give expression to their pre- 
judices or passions, and advocate 
any erroneous doctrines they may in- 
sist upon. But the millionnaire, who 
buys their sweet voices, represents 
his own breeches-pocket, and is in- 
dependent of their control. This is 
equally the case when he is elected 
by the indirect operation of his 
wealth. When, therefore, Mr. Lowe 
proceeded to argue that the minis- 
terial system of grouping would 
assimilate boroughs to counties by 
restricting them to men of fortune, 
he pointed out what a Liberal re- 
former might fairly deem an ob- 
jection to the scheme; but we are 
at a loss to see how the Liberals 
could hope to annihilate their Con- 
servative rivals through its instru- 
mentality. 

‘Everything,’ he said, ‘will be 
multiplied by so many times as there 
are separate places in the group. 
You must have as many agents in 
each of them, you must give as many 
subscriptions to their charities, 
their schools, and their volunteers. 
Everything of that kind, in fact, 
will be multiplied by this system 
three or four fold. Now these 
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boroughs at present give you a 
great advantage. All must admit 
that there is an advantage, if it is 
not too dear, in having the means 
by which persons who are not of 
large fortune can obtain seats in 
this House. But by this bill you 
take away that one clear advantage 
of these bor ‘oughs, the one thing for 
which, I think they very worthily 
exist—you make them very expen- 
sive constituencies; and you then 
retain them out of veneration for 
antiquity.’ 

This may be a wrong or foolish 
thing, but it is an odd way to set 
about destroying the constituency 
through democracy. Well, there- 
fore, might Mr. G ladstone retort :— 
‘My right hon. friend allows him- 
self such license, that although it is 
a very great treat to listen to his 
speeches regarded as intellectual 
exercitations, yet no man must ima- 
gine that if his object be the attain- 
ment of a practical issue, it is of 
much avail to enter into a discus- 
sion with him. On a former oc- 
vasion, the horror to which my 
right hon. friend gave expression 
was a horror of democracy. He 
told us this House was to be vul- 
garised, that it was to be filled up 
with representatives of the seven- 
pound householders, little superior 
in character and position to those 
by whom they were elected. But 
when he spoke on the present, de- 
bate, his tone underwent a change. 
He entered upon another line of 
inquiry. He then thought it ne- 
cessary to state—-and, in my opinion, 
greatly to overstate—the probable 
expenses of elections under the new 
system, telling us that the conse- 
quence would be that the House of 
Commons would be filled with mil- 
lionnaires; that plutocracy, for- 
sooth, constituted the evil which 
loomed darkly in the future. It is 
no wonder, ‘then, that my right 
hon. friend takes the liberty to 
contradict us when he assumes the 
liberty to contradict himself, and, 








in the keenness of his movements 
does not seem to think it at all ne- 
cessary to make the slightest effort 
to reduce his speeches either into 
harmony with his votes or with one 
another.’ 

Where Mr. Lowe has done good 
service, although in a very different 
way from what he intended, is by 
denying that an extension of the 
franchise could be demanded or ad- 
vocated for its own sake, without 
reference to its direct effect on 
government or legislation. He has 
thus compelled attention to what all 
thoughtful politicians are now be- 
gining to regard as the chief advan- 
tages to be expected from it. ‘I 
am glad,’ were his reported words at 
Kidderminster in 1852, ‘to see that 
the Emigration Commissioners have 
made provision for transplanting 
thirty-five families from this town 
to the land of wealth and pro- 
mise’—meaning democratic Aus- 

tralia. ‘W hen they arrive there, 
each head of each family will find 
himself in possession of the elective 
franchise; and, gentlemen, they 
owe that to myself.’ 

Now, has it never occurred to 
Mr. Lowe, that it would have been 
better if these thirty-five families 
could have been tempted to remain 
in their own country by a similar 
prospect, and that he might estab- 
lish a stronger claim to the gra- 
titude of the labouring-class by 


helping them to the possession of 


the elective franchise at home ? 
Let him rest assured that there 
will be no necessity for encourag- 
ing emigration from Great Britain, 
if his recent tone should be ex- 
tensively imitated, or his recent 
principles gain ground. Sixty 
years since an Englishman or 
Scotchman stuck to the land of his 
birth, because it was the land of his 
birth, and because he could not get 
away from it. The most enter- 
prising were deterred by the dread 
of finding themselves 


among a 
strange people speaking 


a strange 
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tongue. At present, the means of 
transport are cheap and easy, and 
a short voyage will place the emi- 
grants in what Mr. Lowe calls a 
land of wealth and promise ; where 
English is the common language, 
and familiar faces, the companions 
in toil who have preceded them, 
will greet them as they land. Add 
the rude refusal of the slightest 
share in political rights in these 
isles, the contemptuous denial 
the capacity for self-government, 
and who can wonder that a man 
of spirit should look by preference 
to America or Australia as his 
home? ‘The scarcity of labour has 
already excited alarm in many weal- 
thy districts, and the feeling which 
leads to the voluntary expatriation 
of the very bone and sinews of our 
national strength is increasing in 
geometrical ratio. 

Another weighty reason for re- 
ducing the franchise is the preva- 
lence of trades’ unions, and the 
tendency of the working class to 
resort to violent measures for the 
redress of their alleged wrongs and 


the assertion of their supposed 
rights. Let them combine to choose 


members of parliament, and the 
worst mischief they can do is to 
elect representatives, who will be 
outnumbered in the proportion of 
ten to one should they attempt to 
legislate in opposition to the well 
understood interests of the com- 
munity at large. It would have 
been well for England if she had 
always been as safe from the class 
legislation of the landed interest as 


she will be in any case from that of 


the operatives. 

Lord Cranbourne told the electors 
of Stamford that ‘one great point 
of controversy was not whether one 
class ought ‘to preponderate over 
other classe »s, for the great majority 
of the House of Commons, had 
that question been put, would have 
affirmed that there ought to be a 
balance of classes, and that none 
ought to have a preponderance; but 
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the question was whether the mea- 


sures before the House would result 
in the preponderance of the working 
class or not. Upon that point our 
information was undoubtedly in- 
sufficient; but I have no doubt 
that when complete information 
is brought before the minds of 
the Legislature, the differences of 
opinion will not be so great as they 
now seem to be.’ 

The working men of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, with their 
families, are about fifteen millions, 
giving about four millions of adult 
males. The Representation of 
the People Bill would have added 
at the very utmost about 200,000 
of the working class and 200,000 of 
the middle class; and this, forsooth, 
would have given a preponderance 


to working class members in a 
House of 658, two thirds of whom 
are returned by the aristocracy! 


Surely no additional information on 
this point can be required. 

Prior to the publication of the 
Returns at the commencement of 
the year, the presence of the work- 
ing class, as a distinct influence, was 
not so much as suspected, although 
there are several constituencies 
in which they might cast the ba- 
lance if they ‘had combined. This, 
it would seem, they have never 
been known to do, ‘ Nobody,’ said 
General Peel at Huntingdon, ‘before 
the passing of the great "Reform 
Bill, represented a more considerable 
number of working men than my- 
self, I was returned to Parliament 
by the freemen electors of Norwich, 
the great majority of whom were 
real working men, and an excellent 
set of fellows s they were. They were 
true, I will not say to their political 
opinions, but to their colours. They 


stuck manfully to the purple, or 
orange, or blue, or white banner, as 


it might be.’ They did the same in 
other lar oe boroughs, like Coventry, 
Nottingham, Brighton, Lambeth, 
Southwark ‘and Westminster; dis- 
tributing their yotes according to 
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their opinions, with a marked 
preference for celebrities, literary, 
military, or political. 

General Peel, always frank and 
plain-spoken, is pretty sure to 
stumble over any popular common- 
place that may lie in his way. Reply- 
ing to some constituent. who had 
accused him of voting against Mr. 
Bright’s Reform Bill, he said : 


The gentleman 
charges which he 


little knew that the 


made against me im- 
plied the very reason why I did oppose 
the measure. It was because it was Mr. 
Bright’s Reform Bill that I voted against 
it; but it must be borne in mind that it 
was only that gentleman’s Reform Bill 
of 1866, and was simply the forerunner 
of some further proposal which he would 
be prepared to make in 1870, or some other 
year. Now, I do not wish to say one dis- 
respectful word of Mr. Bright. Nobody 
admires his talents more than myself; no 
one is more proud of his oratory or gives 
him greater credit for the distinctness with 
which he expresses his opinions ; but he 
told us, when this question of Reform 
began recently to be agitated, that he at 
once accepted the proposal of the Govern- 
ment because it would furnish hereafter a 
lever for him to carry out his views. 


Mr. Bright himself has been heard 
to say that, by neglecting his advice, 
the late Government had incurred all 
the odium of asking for it without 
the counterbalancing advantages. 
They certainly declined following 
his advice as regards either the 
amount of the franchise or the 
redistribution of seats; and they 
followed it unconsciously as regards 
the separate introduction of the 
Franchise Bill, which (a fact remem- 
bered only by Lord Russell) he had 
incidentally recommended in 1860. 
There is something, to our minds, 
almost puerile in refusing to pass a 
measure simply because Mr. Bright 
expects to advance some peculiar 
views by means of it. He will form 
the same expectation from any 
measure of reform, great or small ; 
and all Liberal legislation must 
come to a standstill, if this mode of 
reasoning holds good. Has it not 
been proved, a hundred times, that 
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the timely concession of what is 
just and reasonable, strengthens the 
defenders of tempered liberty instead 
of weakening them? 

The Tories and Adullamites to- 
gether would have failed, had they 
not been reinforced by members of 
the Liberal party who wished well 
to the Government but had a pa- 
ramount interest in throwing out 
the Bills. There were more such 
in reserve resolved to throw them 
out at all hazards; and the dis- 
sentient majority would have gone 
on increasing in exact proportion 
with the chances of the measure 
becoming law. . This sort of re- 
sistance can only be overcome by 
the force of public opinion, which 
is still wavering. It was therefore 
unjust and ungenerous in Lord 
Derby to impute the ministerial 
defeat to any mismanagement of the 
House of Commons, or to the dicta- 
torial tone used towards it, or to any 
want oftemperand conciliatory spirit 
on the part of Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Russell’s reply to this charge was 
the happiest passage in his speech. 
After alluding to a similar charge 
against Mr. Burke, he observed: 
‘That error of taking up a subject 
warmly—if, indeed, it be an error— 
had its origin, in Mr. Burke’s case as 
well as in that of Mr. Gladstone, in 
thethorough earnestness with which 
he entered into a question in which 
he felt deeply interested. I will 
not believe that it proceeded in any 
degree from a want of temper or a 
desire to dictate to the House of 


Commons. Such earnestness be- 
longs to a great and gencrous 


nation, and it is eminently charac- 
teristic of my right hon. friend. 
I have heard a person not officially 
connected with him state that during 
the whole course of the recent 
debates in the House of Commons, 
he never saw Mr. Gladstone once 
out of temper.’ 

There is nothing so provoking 
as earnestness, especially to frivo- 
lous people; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
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real offence was the resolute air 
with which he confronted his as- 
sailants, and the unrelenting ex- 
posure he made of them. It was 
because they could not succeed in 
fretting him into morbid excita- 
bility and wearing him out by physi- 
cal exhaustion (their avowed inten- 
tion), that they worked themselves 
into the state of mind illustrated by 
Mr. Layard’s friend, who was ready 
to fly at the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and tear him bodily from 
the Treasury bench. Disinterested 
spectators confirm Lord Russell’s 
informant; and no proof of the 
alleged want of temper is to be 
found in the reports : unless, indeed, 
an occasional well-merited rebuke, 
such as was administered to Lord 
Robert Montagu, is to rank as such. 
Yet never was temper or self- 
possession more severely tested. 
‘Americanising our institutions,’ we 
suppose, means introducing members 
incapable of self-restraint. But is 
it possible to surpass in violence and 
impulsiveness the gentlemen who 
habitually manifested their dissent 
and displeasure by contemptuous 
gestures and inarticulate sounds ? 
Some check or remedy must be 
found, or the British House of Com- 
mons will become a byeword and a 
warning in its turn. 

Lord Derby favoured the House 
with a dissertation on _ parties, 
interesting and instructive enough 
in itself, but leading to a conclu- 
sion which he probably did not 
anticipate. If the lines of demar- 
cation are so indefinite or evanes- 
cent, if there are no longer con- 
flicting convictions or principles, 
how happens it that he could get 
nobody out of his own camp to act 
with him? Was it personal dis- 
trust, was it a low estimate of his 
resources and following, or what 
was it? We suspect that the dif- 
ferences he proposed to overleap 
were in reality broader than he 
fancied them, or than it suited his 
purpose to represent. What ima- 
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ginable right had he to assume 
that Lord Clarendon or the Duke 
of Somerset would turn against 
their former colleagues, would re- 
sign rather than abandon a great 
cause one day, and combine with its 
known enemies to stifle it the day 
after? A most becoming position, 
too, was marked out for Lord 
Clarendon, whose foreign policy 
was to be expounded in the popular 
branch of legislature by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who had recently gone out of 
his way to misrepresent and con- 
demn it in the most offensive terms 
he could select. 

* But,’ continued Lord Derby, ‘ I 
thought I had a fair right to 
expect success, and a more rea- 
sonable ground to expect that 
success, in next applying for official 
co-operation to those gentlemen 
who had belonged to the Liberal 
party, and who, though still, I be- 
lieve, belonging to it, nevertheless 
helped to bring about the present 
crisis.’ Here, again, he clearly, 


almost avow edly, ‘reckoned without 


his host. Several of the Adulla- 
mites were simply young members, 
indebted to their birth, fortune, 
or connection for their seats, and 
temporarily influenced by the tone 
of their society, in which it was 
the fashion to denounce Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Mill. Others, including 
Lord Grosvenor and Mr. W. B. 
Beaumont, attended a meeting of 
Liberal members the day before the 
definite resignation, and expressed 
their readiness to join in a vote of 
confidence, provided it did not 
commit them to reform. It was 
not at all likely that the late Lord 
Lansdowne would abdicate his he- 
reditary place as a great Whig 
noble; and it was perfectly well 
known that Mr. Lowe—the only 
really eminent man amongst them 
—was essentially Liberal on all 
questions except one. That no 
lrish Liberal could professedly sup- 
port, much join, a Tory 
Government with Orange leanings 


less 
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without forfeiting his seat, was 
matter of notoriety. We were 
rather surprised, therefore, to learn 
from Lord Derby that his offers 
were not summarily declined. His 
narrative of the negotiations is a 
valuable contribution to the politi- 
cal history of our times : 


My first communication was made to the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne, whose name I 
felt would be a sufficient guarantee for the 
Liberal though Conservative tendencies of 
any Government, whose adhesion to the 
new Government I had no doubt would have 
secured for it a considerable amount of 
support, and whose motives for joining it, 
if he had done so. nobody for one moment 
could have pretended to dispute. The noble 
marquis expressed the most cordial good 
wishes and an earnest anxiety that the 
Government which I was attempting to 
form might be successful; but he stated his 
opinion—an opinion in which I was unable 
to coincide—that out of office he could give 
to that Government a more effectual support 
than he could doif connected with it by offi- 
cial ties. I differed from him in this view, 
and asked him to reconsider the matter. 
He left the room for the purpose of con- 
sulting with others who acted with him; 
and from that hour I never saw him again. 

In the course of that day another noble 
lord (Grosvenor), also connected very pro- 
minently with that party, called upon me 
more than once; and from him I endeavoured 
to ascertain whether those with whom he 
had been acting previous to the resignation 
of the late Government were disposed to 
give me an official support. I ought also to 
have said that the late Marquis of Lans- 
downe added that there were differences of 
opinion among those gentlemen ; that some 
ot them might have been led to support and 
some might have even been led to take a part 
in the Government which I was endeavouring 
to construct; but that with regard to one 
distinguished member (Mr. Lowe)—the 
member with whom he was in most intimate 
relationship—we need not expect any offi- 
cial ration from him; and it was 
unnecessary, therefore, to make any per- 
sonal communication to that gentleman. 
After consultation with several friends, it 
was determined that a meeting should be 
held at ten o'clock in the evening. That 
meeting was accordingly heid, the propo- 
sition was considered, and at twelve o'clock 
Earl Grosvenor called upon me to state that 
those who attended that meeting had come 
to an unanimous resolution that, although 
they might be prepared to give us an inde- 
pendent support, not one of them could be 
prevailed upon to take office with us. That 
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meeting was held at twelve o’clock on Fri- 
day, the 29th of June. 

According to another version, 
based on Lord Lansdowne’s ac- 
count of the interview to a third 
person, the late lamented marquis 
distinctly told Lord Derby that his 
difference with the Whig members 
of the Government was limited to 
parliamentary reform, and that he 
contemplated no change of party. 
It is strange, therefore, that he 
should have expressed an earnest 
anxiety for the success of the oppo- 
site party. Equally inexplicable is 
the conduct of Lord Grosvenor, 
who attended the Liberal meeting 
at No. 2 Carlton Terrace, on Tues- 
day, June 26th, with the view 
of contriving means to retain a 
Liberal Government in office, called 
more than once on Lord Derby on 
the 28th, and remained uncertain 
about taking office with his friends 
in a Conservative Government till 
the midnight of the zgth. Surely 
it would be more patriotic and cre- 
ditable, in every point of view, for 
noblemen and gentlemen to form 
their own decisions, and act upon 
them, fairly and openly, on their 
own. individual responsibility, in- 
stead of first concerting motions 
with the Opposition whip or leader 
to turn out the party to which they 
profess to belong, and then concert- 
ing combinations to keep it out. 

Lord Derby, he tells us, had serious 
misgivings whether it was his duty 
to attempt the formation of a Go- 
vernment without any extraneous 
aid. ‘ Having reflected upon what 
it was then my duty to do, I felt 
that my refusal to undertake that 
task, however difficult, would have 
been regarded as a signal for an 
entire dissolution of the Conserva- 
tive party—as being a plain and 





avowed indication that it was in- 
capable of forming a Government, 
and consequently that its opposition 
to the existing Government was an 
opposition of a purely factious cha- 
racter, and one that could lead to 
no advantageous results.’ 
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Lord Derby had twice before 
declined to form a Government 
under similar circumstances with- 
out breaking up his party, who, we 
should have thought, might have 
been kept together a little longer 
by their principles, if they have 
any. His lordship’s announcement 
sounds very like a confession that 
they have none,—at least, none 
strong enough to form a bond of 
cohesion; and we further collect 
that no party which is not pre- 
pared to form a Government has a 
right to exist at all. The old notion, 
that they should struggle on till 
their minority became the majority, 
is a mistake. ‘ Well, my lords,’ he 
continued, ‘I came to the conclu- 
sion that I was not at liberty to 
run that serious risk—that I was 
not at liberty to break up the great 
party which had followed me f faith- 
fully, and with which I had acted 
consistently for some twenty 
years, and that, too, in periods of 
the greatest possible discourage- 
ment. But, my lords, if I could 
for a moment have seen any other 
leader who, while keeping the Con- 
servative party together, was more 
likely than myself to obtain the 
adhesion of a portion of the Liberal 
ranks, I say also, without hesitation, 
that I should have rejoiced and been 
relieved to have handed over to that 
leader, whoever he might be, a post 








which he might have been more 
able to fill. I could see no such 
leader—I could hear of no such 


leader; and I felt bound at all risks 
to undertake the arduous duty of 
forming a Government.’ 

Here more was meant than met 
the ear. The leading journal had 
thrown out a tolerably plain hint 
that such a leader was to be found 
in Lord Stanley, and that the noble 
sarl was himself the sole obstacle 
to the formation of a Government 
on the ‘ enlarged basis’ or coalition 
principle. Expectations are still 
entertained in interested quarters 
that a reconstruction will be found 
necessary before the next session ; 
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and Lord Derby looks confidently 
to a remodelling of parties similar 
to what took place in 1792, when a 
large section of Whigs, terrified by 
the French revolution, tendered 
their support to Pitt. ‘I do not 
conceal my cause I look 
to the real, and not the arbitrary 
distinctions of party—I do not 
conceal my earnest hope that the 
time is not far distant when there 
may be such a new arrangement of 
parties as to place on the one side 
those who are in favour of dan- 





gerous innovations and violations 
of the constitution, and on the 


other side all those who, while they 
will not resist safe legislative pro- 
gress, are determined to adhere to 
the constitution and to those insti- 
tutions under which this country 
has so long been loyal, prosperous, 
and happy.’ 

This is mere verbiage. Those 
who are in favour of what moderate 
and thinking people would agree 
to call dangerous innovations are 
not numerous enough to form a 
party or to inspire rational alarm ; 
and nine tenths of the supporters 
of the late Government are quite 
as determined to adhere to the 
constitution as the Derbyites. We 
ure differing on questions of degree 
rather than of principle—whether 
the borough franchise shall be six, 
seven, or eight pounds, or whether 
fifteen or twenty boroughs shall be 
disfranchised, lose a seat each, or 
be grouped. These are not diffe- 
rences of a nature to cause disrup- 
tions or new arrangements on a 
wide scale, although “they may oc- 
casion limited or temporary aliena- 
tions. If Lord Derby believes what 
he s says, why does he not raise an 
anti-reform cry, or the cry of ‘ the 
Chureh in danger,’ and take his 
stand upon the ‘ platform’ laid down 
by Mr. Disraeli at Oxford in his 
celebrated angel speech ? 

There is little chance of a mi- 
nistry on an ‘ enlarged basis’ till the 
Od and familiar combinations are 
fairl; exhausted or worked out. A 
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Stanley cabinet, from which five or 
six staunch Derbyites should be ex- 
cluded to make room for Mr. Lowe, 
Mr. Horsman, Mr. Laing, Lord 
Grosvenor, &c., would inspire little 
confidence, and command less sup- 
port than a pure Derbyite Govern- 
ment. A coalition or Liberal Govern- 
ment under Lord Granville, Lord 
Clarendon, or the Duke of Somerset, 
would be equally impracticable, 
unless Mr. Gladstone would consent 
to waive his claims; and, all things 
considered, we feel convinced that 
the next Liberal Government must 
be of his formation, reluctant as a 
section of the W higs may be to 
serve under one w ho was not born 
and bred amongst them. Constant 
attempts are making to damage his 
position by coupling his name with 
Mr. Bright’s. But all persons ca- 
pable of forming an accurate judg- 
ment, with opportunities for observ- 
ing them closely, must be aware 
that these two eminent men have 
really nothing in common beyond 
eloquence, earnestness and ability. 
Their modes of thought and ac- 
tion, their habits, educ: ation, their 
political views and ends, are essen- 
tially unlike; and in the grand 
conflict shadowed forth by Lord 
Derby between the revolutionary 
and anti-revolutionary elements, 
they would be instinctively attracted 
to opposite sides. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has ‘dis- 
covered that what are commonly 
considered the disadvantages of the 
ministerial position, are not much 
to be regretted on the whole. ‘We 
are a Government resting upon the 
support of a minority of the House 
of Commons. That is in itself, of 
course, a disadvantage, which is 
not, however, unaccompanied by 
some advantages. In the first 
place, being in a minority, we are 
necessarily a more compact body 
than one which, believing itself to 
be possessed of a large majority, i 
not so much alive to the necessity 
of union and of internal organisa- 
tion. Again, being in a minority, 
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we can only live upon our good 
character and good conduct.’ 

The list of the new Government 
comprises some good names, and 
the majority of the departments are 
well filled. The one most open to 
vavil is the Council of Education, 
whose proceedings will be sharply 
scrutinised by Mr. Lowe. Itwill also 
be an agreeable surprise to find Mr. 
Disraeli refraining from I[rish job- 
bery; for, during his former admi- 
nistration of the Treasury, the Gal- 
way Packet Company was by no 
means the sole unworthy recipient 
of public money that found favour 
in his eyes, and Mr. Osborne spoke 
from a well grounded suspicion 
when he called for an explanation 
of the project for stopping Irish 
emigration announced at Ayles- 
bury :—‘ I do hope the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will give us some 
sketch of his Irish policy, because 
nothing can be more mischievous 
to Ireland than to lead the people 
to believe that some great measure 
is looming in the future which, by 
means of public works and of loans 
to railways, is to put a stop to 
emigration, and to put money into 
their pockets. 1 ask, are we to 
have Irish capitalists and Irish 


workmen debauched by a policy of 


this kind ? ’ 

We are far from wishing to imply 
any distrust of Lord Carnarvon’s ca- 
pacity, or sense of right, when we 
congratulate him and his colleagues 
on the satisfactory disposal of more 
than one embarrassing colonial mat- 
ter by his predecessor. Take, for 
example, the Jamaica question, on 
which the Tory party had been most 
unnecessary and indiscreetly com- 
mitted by (amongst others) Lord 
Derby, in the House of Lords, and 


Sir John Pakington, in the House of 


Commons. The Report of the Royal 
Commissioners, distinguished as it is 
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by industry, impartiality, and com- 
prehensiveness, falls short in one im- 
portant particular. The judgment 
which they pass on the most revolt- 
ing acts perpetrated after the sup- 
pression of the outbreak is qualified 
and hesitating. Although they 
cannot help arriving at the conclu- 
sion that Gordon was illegally put 
to death, they studiously bring 
together a number of apocryphal 
details to weaken the impression 
which judicial murder should make 
on every well constituted mind; 
and they repeatedly go out of their 
way to sanction the mischievous 
error that general belief is tanta- 
mount, or nearly tantamount, to 
direct and positive proof of guilt. 
The grand merit of Mr. Cardwell’s 
masterly dispatch (June 18th), con- 
firmatory of the Report, is that it 
speaks clearly and unreservedly, lays 
down broad principles to prevent a 
recurrence of such atrocities, and 
pronounces the whole proceedings 
against Gordon to be ‘ events which 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
but deplore and condemn.’ 

Mr. Disraeli’s mode of dealing with 
the Compulsory Church-rate Bill 
may be taken as a sample of the 
mode in which he expects to avoid 
damaging conflicts or doubtful di- 
visions. ‘The Government do not 
accept the principle of the Bill, 
nor do they mean to vote for the 
second reading, but will not vote 
against it.’ This species of tactics 
may serve whilst the Liberal party 
is divided or unsettled; but so 
soon as the Whig alarmists have 
found out that Mr. Gladstone is not 
plotting an onslaught on monarchy, 
the House of Lords, or the bench 
of bishops, with Mr. Bright, Lord 
Derby’s third attempt to run counter 
to constitutional usage will share 
the fate of his second and his first. 
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Waa diplomacy fails the sword 
decides ; the further continu- 
ance of the pr eviously existing state 
of things has become impracticable, 
or seems to one or the other of the 
contending parties to be so; argu- 
ments are converted into batt alions, 
squadrons, and batteries, and the 
green table is exchanged for the 
green fields. What we mean to say 
amounts to this: there is a neces- 
sary continuity between the political 
action that precedes and the military 
ones that follow the commencement 
of hostilities ; it is quite impossible 
even to lay down the plan of a cam- 
paign, without taking into due ac- 
count a great number of political 
factors whose exact value it is very 
difficult to estimate. The very tran- 
sition from diplomacy to war is a 
proof that this diffic “ulty exists and 
appears insurmountable, and these 
factors go on continually changing 
during the course of operations. 
One of the characteristics of 
our times is, that purely dynastic 
interests have lost the predominant 
position they occupied in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the 
present ; they are now compelled to 
ally themselves either really and 
bond fide, or apparently and for- 
mally, to national and religious in- 
terests ; and it is quite evident that 
those monarchs who can cordially 
embrace the former alternative are 
in a much more favourable position 


than such as are, from a variety of 


circumstances, thrown upon the 
latter. We have a striking example 
of this before our eyes at this 
moment; the great and real diffi- 
culty of the House of Hapsburg 
Lorraine is that it must ignore the 
right of nationalities altoge ther, and 


that the mass of the ‘Population of 
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the empire is divided into three 
confessions, two of which, the Latin 
and the Greek, have their acknow- 
ledged heads in foreign lands, and 
the third, or German (Protestant) 
one has been systematically and 
cruelly persecuted in Austria for 
centuries, although it is but just to 
say that since the battle of Solferino 
its! position has been materially 
improved in many respects. 

There are many people who scoff 
at what is called the principle of 
nationalities, whilst others worship 
it blindly and superstitiously : the 
former class will be found chiefly 
amongst those whose interests would 
be affected by the recognition of 
this principle; the latter amongst 
those who have hitherto been un- 
able to conquer a position to which 
they conceive themselves entitled. 
After all, the principle of nationali- 
ties is the inexorable consequence 
of representative institutions, and 
no one knew this better than 
the first Prince Metternich, upon 
whose head so much abuse has been 
heaped for not cultivating these in 
Austria. 

When one comes to speak of 
religious, or, asthe Germans much 
more correctly term them, confes- 
sional interests, becoming motives 
of warfare, people are apt to shake 
their heads and express a doubt 
about there being a sufficient quan- 
tity of religiosity in existence at the 
present day to produce such a re- 
sult ; somewhat in the style of the 
argument used by the Comte de 
Narbonne to induce Napoleon I. to 
make his peace with Pius VII. 
‘ Sire, il n’y a pas assez de religion 
en France pour en faire deux.’ 
But it is, after all, not a ques- 
tion of dogma that we have to 


When we speak of one Protestant Church in Austria, it is “ily because, after all, the 


interests of the Lutheran and Calvinist churches are in this respect identical. 
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deal with, but one of political or- 
ganisation of the highest order ; 
the Church of Rome represents 
the former; the Roman Curia, with 
the Pope King at its head, evi- 
dently quite a “different matter, is 
the latter. There are many people 
simple enough to believe that what 
we hear ralled ultramontanism is 
a ngcerd form of doctrine, or at 
least, that it is a regeneration of de- 
votional feeling within the bosom 
of the Church of Rome: no, it is 
simply a gigantic and most axtisti- 
cally constructed political machine 
which, using religion as a cloak, 
especially Marian ‘devotions for the 
ladies, is calculated for nothing less 
than universal dictation —Orbi et 
Urbi. 

People doubt that there has been 
a casus belli, or a motive for ap- 
pealing toarms. A shortreview of 
the events that have occurred since 
1830 ought to convince them of 
the contrary. When the ultramon- 
tane government of Charles X. was 
upset in that year the Clericals 
avenged themselves by detaching 
Catholic Belgium from Protestant 
Holland ; but they have _ since 
then been gradually losing ground 


there. Their next hope was the 
revolution in Poland, then the 
Carlist war in Spain, then the 


Sonderband war in Switzerland, all 
of which were got up and sup- 
ported by that party. This brings 
us to 1846, the year in which Pio 
Nono appeared on the scene, and 
gave the first impulse to the great 
Italian movement which now 
threatens his own existence; to 
this succeeded the French revolu- 
tion in 1848, which expelled the 
Orleans dynasty, whose disincli- 
nation to ultramontanism was an 
unpardonable fault,—and here we 
must pause for a moment. 

Since the reign of the Emperor 
Joseph II. the Austrian, although 
a Catholic Government, had never 
been an ultramontane one. It was 
driven into that course by the 
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events of 1848-49 in Italy and 
Hungary, in both of which coun- 
tries the ultra Clericals sided 
with the revolutionary party, 
until in Italy the leadership was 
transferred from Pius IX. to the 
unfortunate Carlo Alberto, and 
in the latter Kossuth hoisted the 
Protestant standard. The Roman 
Curia, alarmed at both events, made 
its peace with Austria on condition 
of the concordat of the Emperor 
Joseph being cancelled, which the 
Kmperor Francis Joseph was un- 
fortunately persuaded to do, as we 
shall presently see. 

In 1850 the ultramontane minis- 
ter Bach, who had grown out of 
the democratic movement of 1848, 
inaugurated an anti-Protestant and 
anti-constitutional reaction, which 
continued for several years. 

In 1856, Francis Joseph was 
unfortunately persuaded to enter 
into a new concordat with Rome. 
From that moment the dangerous 
friendship of the political Clericals 
was transferred from the Tuileries 
to Schénbrunn, and after the.con- 
gress of Paris, the train was laid 
which led to the catastrophe of 
1859. 

There was no secret made of the 
intentions of the party in case the 
Austrian arms should have suc- 
ceeded in that year; the Bourbons 
were to be reinstated, constitution- 
alism put down everywhere, and 
finally, a general coalition against 
England organised. We all re- 
member how the Count de Cham- 
bord left the Austrian dominions in 
order to avoid the appearance of his 
family having been brought back, 
as in 1815, by foreign bayonets. 
We do not mean to say that the 
Austrian Government had anything 
to do with this, but the fact was 
commented upon at the time, and 
there can be no doubt that the an- 
tagonism between the Hapsburg 
and Napoleonic dynasties was ag- 
gravated from thenceforth, and the 
foundation laid for the now existixg 
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political understanding between 
France and Prussia, which latter 
power was wise enough to decline 
all participation in such wild 
schemes, and in fact defeated them. 

And now, lest the reader should 
attribute our interpretation of these 
events to wild partisanship, or 
blind insanity, we hasten to place 
before his eyes one or two facts that 
are incontrovertible, and from which 
we leave him to draw his own con- 
clusions. One of the first import- 
tant acts of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, after Villafranca, was to issue 
in 1860 what is called the Protes- 
tant Patent, which granted to the 
hitherto persecuted members of that 
Church a certain amount of tolera- 
tion ; this was the first-fruit of the 
defes ats of Magenta and Solferino. 

When Austria had somewhat 
recovered from the shock of 1859, 
and the Government thought itself 
strong enough to stand still for a 
moment, pre paratory to rushing off 
once more in the old direction, the 
Tyrolese ultramontanes were suf- 
fered, if not encouraged, to resist 
the Protestant Patent, and they 
have resisted it successfully up to 
the present moment. Presently, too, 
the Reichsrath illusion was aban- 
doned and overtures made to Hun- 
gary. If we look into these pro- 
ceedings, it will be seen that the 
Gover mment, well knowing that the 
constitutional party in that country 
could never make any important 
concession, nevertheless entered into 
pour-parlers with precisely a similar 
determination on its own part; the 
only rational inference that can be 
drawn is, that this was merely a po- 
litical manceuvre to get rid of the 
Hungarian difficulty duri ing the war 
that was even then decided on, but it 
was of so transparent a nature that 
nobody seems to have been influ- 
enced by it. If Austria should 
come out of this war victorious the 
Hungarian Diet will never meet 
again; if the contrary, then no- 
thing will remain but to make 
VOL, LXXIV,.-—NO. CCCCXL, 
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large concessions—if it be not too 
late. 

On looking back at the history of 
the last fifty years, it is scarcely 
possible to avoid perceiving that 
the Roman Curia with its ultra- 
montane policy has immolated on 
its altars two dynasties—the French 
and the Neapolitan Bourbons, and, 
even now, the Spanish branch of 
the family is being decked with 
garlands for the sacrifice; will it 
rest here, or may not the Austrian 
one also be added to the list ? 

There is no further use in stick- 
ing our heads into the sand like the 
ostriches; the war of principles, 
which European statesmen have so 
long dreaded, and whose very men- 
tion has been hitherto so anxiously 
avoided, is now raging, no longer 
in the Cabinets but in the field; 
the insane violence of the Clericals 
has driven thousands of the ‘un- 
returning brave’ to the banks of the 
Elbe and the Mincio to die the 
soldier’s death; their blood be on 
the heads of those who have planned 
and matured these frantic schemes ! 

But it may be said that Pro- 
testant Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and 
Hanover, with the mixed States 
Baden, Hesse, and Nassau, have 
joined Catholic Austria and Bavaria; 
and that it is, therefore, not a con- 
fessional war. True, but it must 
not be forgotten that the respective 
dynasties of these states were driven 
into this unnatural alliance in order 
to save their crowns; and that it 
was unnatural and impolitic will 
presently appear, nay, is already 
apparent, in Hanover, Elec ‘toral 
Hesse, and even Saxony. These 
kings ‘and grand dukes fancied that 
dynastic interests were still para- 
mount; they will find to their cost 
that they were mistaken. Moreover, 
the democratic element is strong in 
Southern Germany and even in 
Hanover, and this, as a matter of 
course, embraces the ultramontane 
side of the question and the Austrian 
policy as a set-off against Prussia, 

T 
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whose ascendancy they dread, and 
not without good cause. Here was 
the great mistake which has brought 

about the catastrophe. Austria be- 
lieved she could rely on the Southern 
States and Hanover. No doubt they 
voted with her in the Diet, and thus 
precipitated the crisis; but when it 
came to the Fighting work they were 
nearly all neutralised by their own 
and to this mainly 
is owing the strategical SUCCESS OF 
Prussia up to thee ist of July, as we 
shall presently see: whilst its tactical 
without which the 
forme r would have been nearly value- 
‘less, is due partly to the same cause, 
and partly to the superiority of her 
weapons. 

The good old plan of 
ignorance and repressing 
and literary intelligence has had 
another breakdown—the orthodox 
dogmas of the Propaganda and the 
Jesuits stand no chance against 
the heretical science of the North 
German Protestants with their 
needle-guns and cast-steel cannon : 
we are ourselves enveloped in mists 
of pipeclay, and the we get 
out of them the better. 

And now we come to Napoleon. 
He is no doubt a very bad man to 
have stirred up so much 
as is attributed to him, but has he 
done That is the question. 
There is an old proverb to the 
effect ‘that the evil one would have 
no power over us but for our sins ;’ 


false positions, 


preponderance, 


fostering 
scientific 


sooner 


so P 


and although we certainly are far 


from placing the Emperor of the 
French on a level with his Satanic 


Majesty, we feel assured that if 


Austria had been in a sound state 
internally, and Germany generally 
in the same position, Napoleon III. 
would have never ventured to 
meddle with either of them. That 
he has taken advantage of Austria’s 
weakness and bad policy cannot be 
denied, but can we condemn this 
absolutely ? To go no farther back 
than 1855. 
her engagements with the western 
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Austria backed out of 
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powers after having done just 
enough to make Russia her bitterest 
enemy; then came the Concordat 
of 1856, the outward sign of the 
ultramontanists having turned com- 
pletely over to Austria, and placed 
themselves, to a certain extent, in 
antagonism to the Napoleonic dy- 
nasty. The Italian campaign 
1859 was the first satisfaction, and 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi’s 
conquest of nearly the remainder 
of Italy was certainly not calcu- 
lated to propitiate either Austria 
the ultramontanists; in fact it 
widened the breach, and the demo- 
cratic party in France, always the 
willing tool of the Clericals, has 
begun to make itself unpleasantly 
prominent, whilst Austria’s German 
policy was anything but reassuring. 
There is a certain amount of self- 
defence, undoubtedly, in the French 
Emperor's present policy ; his best 

chance of consolid: ving his dyn: Asty 
is no doubt by trying to re 
France in 1866 what 
vention of Chaumont 

accepted, would have secured to 
his uncle; this may be all very in- 
convenient, but it is human nature, 
and, if Austria had not suffered 
herself to be made a tool of by the 


or 


the Con- 


in 1814, if 


Clericals, it would have been simply 
impossible. 
Bismark is a name on which, if 


possible, a still greater amount of 


obloquy has been heaped than on 
that of Louis Napoleon ; now that 
he has been successful, he will be 
probably adulated in an equally 
shameless and abject manner ; but 
if we look at things as they really 
are, and not as certain people would 
have them to be, it is very plain 
that Prussia could not have acted 
otherwise than it has done without 
signing its own death-warrant, and 
Bismark is Prussia, whatever peo 
ple may say to the contrary. Nay, 
more than that, he is North Ger- 
many; that is to say his policy, 
while asserting dynastic interests 
and rights in a way that has asto- 
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nished the world, has wisely allied 
them to and based them on really 
national and confessional interests, 
and that too in the teeth of a violent 
parliamentary opposition. Prussia 
owes her triumphant position this 
day (July 6th) to the inflexible 
tenacity with which King William 
adhered to his new plan of army 
organisation ; and nothing but the 
talent and energy of a Bismark 
could have enabled him to do so. 
We have within the last few years 
witnessed one of the most remark- 
wble political dramas ever played 
on the world’s stage, a minister 
combating successfully the theore- 
tical liberalism of the Prussian Na- 
tional Assembly, with the view of 
crushing eventually the unholy al- 
liance of ultramontanism with the 
Hapsburg dynasty on the one hand, 
und South-German democracy on 
the other,—for this is in reality what 
has been effected. 

But it may be asked, What en- 
titled Prussia to declare war against 
Austria, and even go the length 
of seeking an Italian alliance? It 
was simply this:— As early as 
1849 Austria got up a South-Ger- 
man coalition against Prussia; we 
all have heard of the quasi-Congress 
at Bregenz in that year; in 1851, 
this nearly led to hostilities, which 
were avoided only by the humiliating 
treaty of Olmiitz, and this Prussia 
was forced into because the boasted 
Landwehrorganisation had rendered 
it impossible - for her to get an ade- 
quate army into the field. This 
explains King William’s risking 
everything for his new organisation, 
for Austria never ceased intriguing 
in the same direction, and in 1859 
nearly succeeded in involving the 
whole of Germany in a war with 
France, in furtherance of its ultra- 
montane policy and a Bourbon re- 
storation; Prussia fortunately pre- 
vented this. 

Scarcely were the 
the Italian campaign 
when we 


wounds of 
cicatrised, 
saw a renewal of the old 
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game in the congress of monarchs 
at Frankfort, in “Schmerling’s mi- 
nistry, in the attempt to break 
up the Zollverein, and in innu- 
merable smaller intrigues in Elec- 
toral Hesse, Hanover, and else- 
where; these were unmistakable 
proofs of undying hostility, and 
Prussia would have been lost for 
ever if compelled to sign another 
peace of Olmiitz. The feather that 
broke the camel's back was the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. 

This has been little understood 
in England; it seems monstrous 
that the two German powers 
should have finally admitted that 
Denmark was, in reality, fully en- 
titled to Schleswig, &c., by ac- 
cepting the cession of these pro- 
vinces to them by King Christian, 
and thus ignore altogether the 
alleged rights of the German Con- 
federation, in whose name this war 
was ostensibly comienced. In truth, 
the question of right was second: ry, 
and could only apply prop erly to 
Holstein; the acquisition of good 
seaports was a main object with 
Prussia generally ; 
but Prussia could not possibly leave 
it to the Confederation to fight out 
this question, because it was well 
understood in the first place that 
the Elbe Duchies were the chosen 
battle-ground of the German demo- 
cratic party; and, moreover, Den- 
mark itself has an ultra-democratic 
constitution, although in this country 
we think of it only in connection 
with the dynasty, which is, by the 
way, as purely German as it can be. 
If Prussia had not determined on 
intervening in the Duchies and 
taking the whole affair out of the 
hands of the Diet, which was very 
much controlled in this matter by 
the South-German states, especially 
Bavaria, we should have had a re- 
volutionary war in Germany long 
since, especially after the termination 
of the American war had deprived 
thousands of American Germans of 
their employment as soldiers. 
T2 
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Austria had, properly speaking, 
no direct interest in this question 
beyond that of taking the affair 
out of the hands of the democrats ; 
it had signed the London pr otocol, 
but it could not endure to see 
Prussia gain popularity and poli- 
tical ascendancy in Germany by 
successes in the Duchies. It asso- 
ciated itself, therefore, with that 
power in violation of its own prin- 
ciples, and without having really 
anything to gain; and when it 
found things going against it, and 
that it thought itself str ong enough, 
turned against its ally, betrayed the 
vause it had hitherto supported, 
threw itself into the arms of the 
democrats, summoned the Holstein 
parliament, and finally drove the 
Diet to commit suicide, which it 
has done most effectually. This 
was the casus belli for Prussia; she 
associated herself with Italy very 
naturally, because she alone could 
not bring a sufficient army into the 
field to make a short war of it, or 
even give her a reasonable prospect 
of ultimate success; and this was 
excusable, because it is in the in- 
terest of Europe to see this Italian 
question settled. 

The course of events has con- 
fined the vital parts of the cam- 
paign pretty nearly exclusively to 
Bohemia. On the 15th of June 
it was impossible to predict with 
certainty whether Silesia, Lusatia, 
and Saxony would not have first 
witnessed the collision of the hos- 
tile armies, but political motives 
interfered, as we shall presently 
see: in fact, we may as well say at 
once that Austria pushed her diplo- 
matic and political action to the 
verge of warfare without being 
either herself or her many allies 
prepared for it, whereas the Prus- 
sian plans were all matured, and 
depended for their execution only 
on the will of King William and 


' These two cities, although only capitals of provinces, bear the same strategic political j 
relation to these that Berlin and Vienna do to the re spective monarchies, 
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his one ally Victor Emmanuel. The 
war was therefore carried ab initio 
into the enemies’ country. Why 
some one or more of the above- 
mentioned countries must neces- 
sarily become the theatre of war 
depends simply on the fact that 
peace dictated under the walls of 
either Berlin or Vienna must be 
conclusive ; and if we take any map 
of Europe and a compass, it will be 
seen that these countries occupy 
nearly the middle third of the space 
intervening between the two capi- 
tals: to speak more accurately, 
Miinchengriatz is the centre point. 
It is, however, scarcely necessary to 
say that the surface of the earth is 
not flat, like an exercise-ground or 
Champ de Mars, being intersected 
with rivers and partially covered 
with mountain ranges of greater or 
less absolute, and, what is of even 
more consequence, relative altitude. 
Both rivers and mountains forming 
obstacles to the movements 
troops, become naturally 
defence ; but there is this great 
difference between the two, that 
whereas roads and other communi- 
cations mostly cross chains of moun- 
tains perpendicularly to their gene- 
ral course, they are usually to be 
met in the greatest number and 
perfection alongside, or parallel 
with, the great water-courses : 
rivers are, therefore, the more im- 
portant of the two; they may com- 


lines of 


bine protection with facilities of 


communication. 

Applying these principles to 
Bohemia, we find it surrounded 
by a ring-fence of mountains, the 
portion on the north-east, which 
separates it from Silesia, being 
valled the Riesengebirge, over 
which several passes lead, the 
most important being that through 
eg the high road from Breslau 

» Prague runs,' touching in its 
course ‘the Prussian fortress Glatz, 
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then the frontier town Nachod, 
and subsequently the Austrian 
fortresses Josephstadt and Ko6nig- 
griitz, built on the eastern side 
(the left bank) of the upper Elbe. 
The next most important portion of 
the ring-fence is that which sepa- 
rates Bohemia from Lusatia (due 
north), and this Lusatian chain, as 
it is called, being much lower, per- 
mits the passage of a great number 
of good roads, and a railway which 
runs through Bautzen, Lébau, and 
Giérlitz respectively. The whole of 
the strategical interest of the pre- 
sent campaign depends on the 
mutual influence of these two main 
communications on each other. 
There are several minor commu- 
nications to the east and south- 
west of these two principal ones, 
as, for instance, the roads leading 
from the Prussian fortresses of 
Glatz, Neisse, and Cosel in Upper 
Silesia, into Moravia; and on the 
other hand the great road and the 
railway which lead direct from 
Prague and the Austrian fortress 
Theresienstadt, direct to Dresden 
through the Saxon Switzerland ; 
but these, as being more or less 
to the right and left of a line drawn 


from Vienna to Berlin, are sub- 
sidiary. 
There are two rivers, the Iser 


and the Upper Elbe, which, rising 
in the Riesengebirge, run, the first 
S. and then SW., the latter SE. 
and then 8., to the point where it 
makes a bend near Pardubitz, and 
assumes a westerly course, and be- 
hind these are the strong positions 

Turnau, Arnau, and Miinchen- 
gritz, which block up the Prussian 
advance by Lébau, Zittau, and Rei- 
chenberg, from corresponding posi- 
tions on their side of the frontier, 
on the Spree and the Queiss ; but'a 
glance at the map shows that these 
Austrian positions, on which so 
much reliance has been always 
placed, and two of which actually 
became the scenes of combat, are 
taken in the flank and rear by an 
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attack proceeding from Glatz by 
Nachod, and this also was actually 
carried out. 

The first grand principle of stra- 
tegy is to bring masses to act on a 
decisive point, and in our times, 
this is very much facilitated by 
railroads ; we must therefore look 
at the Austrian and Prussian nets. 
The map shows a line of rail ex- 
tending from Magdeburg fortress 
on the “Elbe, by Potsdam, Berlin, to 
Frankfurt and Custrin, fortresses 
on the Oder; this is the Prussian 
basis of operations. We have next 
a line of communication or attack 
forwards from Magdeburg to Halle, 
Leipzig, and Altenburg i in Saxony ; 
a second one from Berlin by Jiiter- 
bogh to Dresden; a third from 
Frankfurt on the Oder by Sorau 
and Kohlfort junction to Gérlitz 
and Lauban. We have further in- 
termediate parallels, or partial bases, 
in the Lissa, Glogau, Sagan rail, 
and in the Saxon net. Finally, we 
have a great enveloping line which 
we may take as commencing on the 
Elbe at Dresden, and running by 
Bautzen, Lébau, from thence double 
to Breslau, and then again in a 
single line by Oppeln, into the net of 
Upper Silesia; finally from Breslau 
the line to Posen secures the rapid 
withdrawal of a large force in case 
of misfortune in that direction ; it 
is evident that Dresden, once in the 
hands of the Prussians, they regu- 
larly enveloped Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, and could choose their point 
or points of attack as they pleased, 
provided they commenced in proper 
time. 

To oppose to this the Austrians 
had a very meagre and imperfect 
system. We may take it as com- 
mencing at Prerau, from whence 
there is a back line to Vienna, and 
running by the fortress of Olmiitz 
to Tribau (frontiers of Moravia and 
Bohemia), whence there is a back 
road by Brunn to Vienna, Pardu- 
bitz, Kolin, Prague, where is a back 
line, not to the interior of the 
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monarchy but into Bavaria, and 
finally ending at Theresienstadt on 
the Elbe. To the front they had one 
communication, Prague Dresden, 
and a second, Pardubitz Zittau, 
with a branch from Josephstadt to 
Schwadowitz, near Trautenau. The 
Austrian basis was the line Prague 
Olmiitz, and it had the double 
disadvantage of being too near the 
decisive strategic points, and having 
all its communications with the rear 
behind its right wing, besides being 
enveloped by the enemy’s third 
parallel, Dresden, Breslau, Oppeln, 
Cosel, it was manifestly weaker. 
We must now go on to the living 
machinery. 

The Prussian army consists of 
nine corps d’armée, including that 
of the guards; we may take the 
average strength of each of these at 
25,000 men, infantry; in 2 divisions, 
4 brigades, 8 regiments , and 1 bat- 
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a battalion of pioneers, and another 
of train soldiers. The guard has 
z light battalions instead of one, 
and also 2 light cavalry brigades, 
besides its own division of reserve 
cavalry, the latter with 2,400 sabres. 
There will be further some 5 divi- 
sions of reserve cavalry of the above 
strength attached to the other 8 
corps d’armée. This forms the field 
army properly so called. 

We have next an infantry reserve 
of 105,000 men, and about 120 5000 
landwehr of the ist class, for the 
completion of the field force and 
garrison duty, but in the present 
emergency a ‘large portion of these 
troops must have been brought di- 
rectly into the field. 

Immediately before thecommence- 
ment of operations the Prussian 
force was posted as follows :— 

Army No. L., in the first instance 
under Prince Frederick Charles, 


talion of chasseurs ,in all 25 batta- between Halle and Torgau, 2nd, 
lions ; a light cave ulry brigade, about 3rd, and 4th corps d’armée, con- 
’ 4 I ? 
1,200 sabr "eS, an artillery brigade of sequently : 
96 guns in 17 batteries,! and finally 
, Men Guns 
Infantry of the line and chasseurs : 75,000 
Light cavalry attached to infantry division . 3,600 
Reserve cavalry, say three divisions 6,000 
Brigade batteries ; ‘ 114 
Reserve batteries of corps and ger neral reserve. ‘ ee 174 
Total infantry and cavalry of Army No. I. 84,600 with 288 
Army No. IL, under the Crown fortress, ist, 5th, and 6th corps 


Prince, between Gleiwitz and Neisse 
in Silesia, leaning on the latter 


Infantry of the line and chasseurs 


Light cavalry attached to infantry divisions 


Reserve cavalry probably . 
Brigade batteries . 
Reserve ditto as above 


Total infantry and cavalry of Army No. II. 


And grand total of both armies 


The 7th and 8th corps d’armée, 
called Army No. IIL, under General 


Herwarth, were posted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wetzlar, 


with about 


d’armée, with the Guards as re- 
serve, consequently : 

Men * 
° . ». I01,0C0 
6,000 
7,200 


Guns 


see 


nv 
Nw 


- 114,200 with 384 


- 198,800 672 


/ 


60,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, and 
250 guns, besides which some 
13,000 or 14,000 men were in Hol- 
stein and Lauenberg. The latter, 


That is, fourteen with six guns each and three with four guns each, the latter being 


oe avy position ordnance it would seem. 













' 








.424 guns, 
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under General Manteuffel, seem to 
have been relieved by Mecklen- 
burgers, and brought from various 
sources up to the strength of 32,000 
men, which occupied Hanover; and 
after they had advanced through the 
last country, the 7th and half the 8th 
corps d’armée, now called Army of 
the Elbe, 38,900 men, 136 guns, 


joined Army No. I. about the 18th 


June, bringing the strength of the 
latter up to about 123,500 men, with 
and the grand total of 
Armies Nos. I. and I1., subsequently 
united under King William, to 
237,500 men, infantry and cavalry, 
with 808 guns.! 

The Austrian army consists of 
ten corps d’armée and a certain 
number of separately organised 
reserve infantry and cavalry divi- 
sions. We may take the average 
strength of each corps at 25,000 
infantry and chasseurs in 4 brigades, 
8 infantry regiments and 4 bat- 


Infantry of the line and chasseurs 


Light cavalry attached to infantry corps 
in two extra divisions . 


Ditto, ditto, 

Reserve cavalry 
Brigade batteries : 
Corps reserve artillery 
Army artillery reserve 


Total infantry and cavalry 


To this were subsequently added Kalik Brigade 
Infantry and chasseurs, five brigades 


Cavalry, one division 
Artillery, perhaps 


Saxon army 


Grand total of Northern Army . 


differing by 10,000 men from the 
sum total we found for the Prus- 
sian Armies I. and IIl.—237,500 
men—having, however, more guns ; 
and whilst the Prussians had 
more infantry, the Austrians had 
more cavalry. Austria, when it 
— matters to an extremity im 
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talions of chasseurs,? in all 28 bat- 
talions; 1 light cavalry brigade, 
1,400 sabres; and 80 guns in I0 
batteries; finally, pioneers, pon- 
tonniers, and train. A _ reserve 
division of infantry may be taken 
at 12,500 infantry and chasseurs, 
700 sabres light cavalry, 16 guns, 
with train, &e.; finally, a reserve 
cavalry division ( 2 heavy and 1 light 
brigade), 4,000 sabres and 24 guns. 
We have next 100,000 garrison 
troops, with 96 guns, and an in- 
fantry reserve of about 45,000, as 
also some volunteer battalions,. per- 
haps 25,000 at the outside. 
Immediately before the commence- 
ment of operations, the northern 
army consisted of the Ist corps, 
Clam Gallas; znd, Thun; 3rd, 
Archduke Ernest; 4th, Festetics ; 
6th, Ramming ; 8th, Archduke Leo- 
pold; 1oth, Gablenz; with two 
divisions of light and three ditto 
of reserve cavalry ; consequently : 


Men Guns 
175,000 
9,800 
5,600 
12,000 

384 

ie 280 

112 


. 202,400 with 77 


5,000 8 
18,000 
2,500 
wen 60 , 
. 227,900 844 


the Diet at Frankfort O.M., was 
supposed to have thereby secured 
the co-operation of 141,000 men, 
that is to say: Bavaria, 7th corps, 
64,268; Wurtemberg and Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, 8th corps, 34,932; 
Electoral Hesse and Nassau, 18,626; 
and Hanover, 1oth corps, 23,260. 


We give the full formation strength of the combatants of the Prussian corps, ex- 


‘delaee officers. 


There should be a large deduction made for deficiencies of all sorts, but 


as we shall pursue the same course with regard to the other armies, the relative strength 


rem: iins nearly unaltered. Artillery soldiers 


are not taken into account. 


? It is to be remarked here, that the Austrian corps are not organised in divisions ; 
moreover, each brigade has a battalion of chasseurs, whilst the Prussians have only one 


for every four ditto, an important difference, as we shall presently point out. 
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These figures proved, however, de- 
ceptive. Bavaria could not bring 
anything like the above force into 
the field, being obliged to garrison 
Mayence and other Rhenish for- 
tresses ; the Hanoverian troops were 
compelled to capitulate; and the 
Chambers of Nassau would not 
suffer its contingent to move; whilst 
about 10,000 Electoral Hessians 
escaped to the 8th corps. The 
strength of this after the Baden 
troops had joined was perhaps 
50,000 infantry and cavalry at the 
utmost, whilst Bavaria cannot have 
brought more than 45,000 into the 
field on its northern frontier; and 
all this force had been completely 
neutralised by some 32,000 Prussians 
under Manteuffel, previously, in 
Holstein and Hanover, and the 
other half of the 8th corps, under 
Falkenstein, in Thuringia and the 
neighbourhood of Erfurth. 

We said above that the first prin- 
ciple of strategy is to bring masses to 
act on a decisive point, and this is 
mostly, in the first instance, the 
enemy’s communications. But there 
is nothing gained by mastering the 
enemy's communications, if you 
should thereby lose your own. 
Bearing this principle in mind, let 
us first look at the map, and then 
at what took place. 

Putting the needle-gun for the 
moment out of the question, 
Benedek might, on the zoth of 
June, have concentrated a superior 
force at Gdorlitz and Léban, and 
thus interrupted the Prussian com- 
munications seriously, leaving a 
sufficient force under the walls of 
Josephstadt to protect his own in 
that direction; but the No. II. 
Prussian army, under the Crown 
Prince, might then, by aid of the 
Silesian railroads, have been ra- 
pidly transported into Austrian 
Silesia and Moravia (Troppau, 
Sternberg, Prerau), and then have 
been in a position to impede 
Benedek’s communications very 
seriously also, Newspaper readers 
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will recollect that the Prussians 
demonstrated constantly in this 
direction ab initio, and with great 
success, for a considerable portion 
of the Austrian force seems to have 
been thereby held fast in Moravia 
till it was too late. No doubt this 
would have been a difficult opera- 
tion, and would have separated the 
Prussian forces into two fragments, 
one of which might have been beaten 
at Léban or Gorlitz, which would 
have immediately recalled the 
Crown Prince to the defence of 
Berlin, which is precisely the 
reason why the Prussians never 
seriously entertained any operation 
of the kind, but kept their masses 
together to act on another decisive 
point, the hostile army. 

Why then did not Benedek carry 
out the plan indicated above, whilst 
a large portion of the Prussian 
force was still in Saxony? We 
confess we thought he would do so. 
There can be no doubt in the first 
place that it was a great disadvan. 
tage to have his main communica- 
tion at the extremity of and be- 
hind his right wing, but it is 
secondly evident that he expected 
a strong co-operation from Southern 
Germany, and waited to see its 
result—but this never took place. 
As we know, in fact, the Austrian 
politico - strategical combination 
broke down immediately on the 
scene of action being removed from 
the cabinet to the field. Still, after 
the Saxons and Kalik’s brigade had 
joined Clam’s corps at Prague, it 
should have been possible to unite 
a superior force to act against the 
Prussian Army No. IL. while ad- 
vancing from Reichenberg towards 
Miinchengriitz and Turnau, both 
in front and flank. Now it seems 
that this was attempted and failed 
altogether, and Count Clam has 
been sent before a court martial in 
consequence. Gablenz, 1oth corps, 
whose duty it was to hold a posi- 
tion on the Iser and stop the Prus- 
sian advance there till Benedek 
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brought up his main force, was in 
consequence totally routed. Whilst 
Ramming, 6th corps, and subse- 
quently Archduke Leopold, 8th 
ditto, were attacked by the Crown 
Prince at Skalitz, and compelled to 
retreat, partly in consequence of 
the needle-gun, mainly, however, 
in consequence of Clam’s and Gab- 
lenz’ defeats ; in fact the Austrians 
were everywhere beaten in detail 
before the main action at Sadowa, 
although Gablenz had at first 
partial success. 

Still, leaving aside the question 
of tactical superiority, there are 
three points that arrest our attention. 
Clam’s corps is known to have dis- 
persed totally after the battle of 
Magenta, and partially after that of 
Solferino, especially the Hungarian 
infantry. Moreover, this general 
is said to have been insubordinate, 
and is supposed to have aspired to 
the chief command; we have also 
heard from the newspaper corre- 
spondents that Benedek objected to 
him, Again, the great number of 
prisoners taken by the Prussians is 
& suspicious circumstance—it is a 
repetition of the disasters of 1859, 
and shows a certain degree of luke- 
warmness, to say the least, on the 
part of some portions of this army, 
most probably Hungarian and 
Italian regiments; in fact, the 
Prussian reports mention 15,000 
unwounded prisoners in one action, 
and speak of Italian and Hungarian 
desertions taking place.! But one 
naturally turns to the more impor- 
tant item of the commander-in- 
chief and the motives of his selec- 
tion ; these are stated by the Aus- 
trian Government to have been the 
universal voice of the army and the 
country at large. Now this general 
had never commanded in chief in 
the field ; his last action was at San 
Martino, on the 24th June 1859, 
against the then Sardinian army, 
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as commandant of a corps d’armée, 
quite a different affair. It was, 
therefore, not on the ground of ex- 
perience in such a capacity that he 
enjoyed such popularity, although 
there can be no doubt that his per- 
sonal bravery and decision, having 
been always conspicuous, contri- 
buted naturally to such a feeling 
towards him. That portion of the 
press especially favourable to Aus- 
tria has, however, thought proper 
to dwell on Benedek’s being a Hun- 
garian, a Protestant, and a man of 
anti-aristocratic feelings, in evi- 
dence of the great liberality of the 
Government, and especially of the 
fervency of its newly acquired 
toleration to members of that faith ; 
in a word, both before and after the 
disasters of the campaign, General 
Benedek’s appointment has been 
justified solely on political grounds, 
and this would really appear to have 
been the case, for, on looking back 
to the events that followed the 
campaign of 1859, we first find him 
acting as governor-general in Hun- 
gary, and endeavouring to smooth 
down matters in that kingdom, 
which, at the moment of the armis- 
tice of Villafranca was on the point 
of breaking out into open rebellion. 
Subsequently he was transferred to 
the command of the army in Ve- 
netia for the purpose of rekindling, 
if possible, the flame of Idyalty 
amongst those Hungarian and other 
troops whose behaviour had been 
questionable in 1859 ; and if we re- 
member aright, he got up a great 
demonstration in 1862, on occasion 
of a visit paid by the Emperor, 
which was, in fact, the commence- 
ment of the last reaction, being 
soon followed up by the Frankfurt 
Congress of monarchs. Be this as 
it may, there can be no doubt as to 
Benedek’s fidelity and devotedness 
to his master, although we should 
not be surprised to hear both of 


' About 4,000 Hungarian prisoners are now being formed into a Hungarian legion at 


Glogau (July 18). 
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them impugned, now that he has 
been unsuccessful; but in other re- 
spects he seems scarcely to have 
been the man fitted for so impor- 
tant a command. 

Taking all these facts in connec- 
tion, we cannot avoid coming to 
the very melancholy conclusion, 
that there must have been some 
suspicion as to the disinclination of 
certain portions of the population 
to further, as soldiers, the secret 
policy of the Government. In 
order to overcome this a general 
who was popular on account of his 
liberal opinions, and deservedly be- 
loved by the army for his bravery, 
his straightforwardness, and his care 
for its welfare, was placed at its 
head to carry out a great measure 
of ultramontane reaction abhorrent 
to all. This was mere cunning, and 
not true policy; it has involved its 
authors in destruction, and all the 
ruin and mischief we now see is but 
the natural and logical consequence 
of self-deception and insincerity. 

Let us turn to the Prussians, 
whose movements we, of course, can 
only pretend to sketch generally, 
and whose position previous to the 
commencement of hostilities has 


been already stated. Army No. L. 
commenced its movement into 
Saxony on the night between the 


isth and 16th June, about 20,000 
infantry and 6,000 cavalry, under 
General Herwarth, being pushed 
forward from Torgau on the left 
bank of the Elbe, a side column 
taking possession of Wurzen and 
Machern, on the Leipzig Riesa rail- 
way, whilst at the same time Prince 
Frederick Charlesoccupied Bautzen 
and Gorlitz, and pushed his avant 
garde to Herrnhut, and beyond that 
point towards Zittau, thus gaining 
possession of the important railway 
line Gérlitz Bautzen. On the 18th 
and General Her- 
warth’s corps moving rapidly along 
the left bank of the Elbe came in 
contact with a portion of the Saxon 
army at Meissen, and driving it be- 


mar was declared 
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fore it, was in possession of Dresden 
on the 19th, where it immediately 
commenced intrenching itself. The 
Prussian No. I. army had thus suc- 


ceeded in obtaining command of 
what we have called the third 


railway parallel, leaning its right 
on Dresden, and extending by Gor- 
litz, Liegnitz, Breslau, and Oppeln, 
right away into Upper Silesia to 

Cosel. Even Bradshaw’s Continen- 
tal railway map shows all the valu- 
able communications with its rear 
which this secured. 

There was then a pause in the 
Prussian operations, with the ex- 
ception of some demonstrations and 
reconnaissances, chiefly in Upper 
Silesia, i.e. from the fortresses of 
Glatz, Neisse, and Cosel, into the 
Austrian territory on the extreme 
east of the whole line, to which they 
evidently still wished to draw Bene- 
dek’s attention, and induce him to 
keep a portion of his force in Mo- 
ravia. 

But this pause was filled up by 
very important events elsewhere, for 
by the 21st the corps of Generals 
Manteuffel and Falkenstein had 
taken possession of both Hanover 
and Electoral Hesse, the Hanoverian 
army being driven down towards 
Gottingen, and subsequently com- 
pe sled to surrender, whilst the Hes- 
sians secured their retreat, and joined 
the 8th Federal corps near Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine; the Saxons, on 
their part, effecting a junction with 
Clam’s corps in Prague. Thus on 
the morning of the 22nd Prussia 
had alrez ady | succeeded in obtaining 
creat strategical and political ad- 
vantages; the whole railway net 
was in his hands, and the Austro- 
German combination totally de- 
ranged; Benedek being thrown com- 
pletely on the ‘passive defensive,’ 
and therefore compelled to follow the 
initiative of his adversary. In a 
word another great political break- 
down had oc curred, which nothing 
but a great victory could have 
remedied. 








i 
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The 22nd was employed in moving 
Herwarth’s corps from Leipzig 
join Prince Frederick Charles. 
Rumburg was occupied, and lateral 
corps pushed forward to observe 
the Elbe between the Saxon fron- 
tier and Prague; and on the 23rd, 
the whole No. I. army advanced by 
Zittau to Reichenberg, well pro- 
tected by lateral columns on its 
right flank; that same evening 
Victor Emmanuel stood on the banks 
of the Mincio, ready to cross the 
river next morning, the 8th Federal 
corps not having been able to do 
more than occupy Giessen with a 
portion of their force, the remainder 
being at Frankfort, and the Bava- 
rians nowhere. There was now no 
mistaking how things stood, and 
the 25th and 26th were employed 
by the Prussians in advancing on 
the line of the Iser towards Miin- 
chengriitz and Turnau, at which 
latter place there was an affair on the 
evening of the last-named day ; and 
by the Austrians in concentrating 
their army near Josephstadt, under 
cover of the 6th corps, Ramming, 
posted at Nachod, the 1oth, Gab- 
lentz, somewhere near Trautenau ; 
whilst it would appear that Clam, 
with the Saxons, was thrown for- 
ward to the north-east of Prague 


to take the Prussian advance in 
flank. The clouds were gathering 


for a storm, and burst immediately 
afterwards. 

On the 27th, Army No. IIL., under 
the Crown Prince, penetrated from 
Glatz by Nachod into Bohemia ; 
there was a sharp action at Skalitz, 
after which 


Ramming was com- 
pelled to withdraw his troops; this 
was renewed the next morning, 


28th, after Archduke Leopold with 
the 8th corps, and Prince Holstein’s 
division of cavalry had come to 
Ramming’s assistance. The Prus- 
sians still had the advantage ; ; and 
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on the same day Gablentz was 
beaten at Trautenau by the guards, 
and another Austrian force, we 
believe Clam and the Saxons, at 
Miinchengratz. 

If the reader will refer to the map 
he will observe that the successes of 
the Crown Prince at Skalitz having 
been achieved in the rear of the 
positions of Miinchengriitz, Arnau, 
Turnau, and Trautenau, on which 
the Austrians depended so much, 
nothing was left for Benedek but 
to withdraw the whole of his 
army! within the strategical rayon 
of the two fortresses Josephstadt 
and Koniggritz, the Prussians 
storming in succession Gitschin 
and Horitz, which were occupied 
for the purpose of covering the 
movement. Finally, on the 3rd of 
July, the strategical successes were 
crowned and converted into reali- 
ties by the great victory of Sadowa, 
for, be it remembered, a decided 
Austrian success here, which up to 
2 p.m, seemed possible, would have 


jeopardised the whole affair for the 


Prussians, nay, most likely led to 
the ruin of their only army, a fact 
which, of course, no one thinks of 
now. 

And this brings us to the tactical 
part of the question, which we may 
take to be identical with the needle- 
gun, Before entering into this, 
some readers will perhaps like to 
know something about the field 
artillery of the belligerents; in 
fact it is necessary to show that 
rifled cannon have not produced 
anything like the same amount of 
revolution in modern warfare that 
the breech-loading rifle has done. 
The Prussian field-guns are breech- 
loaders, made of cast steel ; they are 
called 6-pounders and 12-pounders, 
having nearly the same calibre and 
weight as the old smooth-bored 
guns of those denomin: itions ; but 


' This whole onlaal of six corps and the Saxons, one being appare ntly kept in 
Moravia throughout, but these corps had had enormous losses, amounting to, at least, 


49,c00 men hors de 


superior in numbers at Sadowa. 


combat in one way or the other. 


The Prussians were undoubtedly 
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the shells used weigh about double 
the nominal weight, that is, the 
6-pounder 12 lb.,and the 12-pounder 
24 |b., while the 6- pounder shrap- 
nell ’ weighs 153 lb, and the 
12- pounder shrapnell in propor- 
tion; they have also common case- 
shot, only a few for each gun. The 
guns and waggons are very little 
heavier than those of the old ma- 
terial, but the number of rounds 
is of course less in the proportion 
of 3 to Ss. 

The Austrian guns are bronze 
muzzle-loaders on the French sys- 
tem, they are called 4 and 8-poun- 
des for the reasons adduced above. 
The shell of the 4: -pounder w eighs, 
however, nearly 64 |b., its shrapnell 

74 1b., and its common case 6 |b., 
nearly, whilst the shell of the 8- 
pounder weighs 117 lb., its shrap- 
nell 1341b., and its common case 
114 lb. The Austrian projectiles 
being much lighter in proportion, 
it is of course possible to carry a 
much greater number of rounds for 
each gun than the Prussians can do ; 
and it would seem that, contrary to 
general expectation, the former 
material has proved more satisfac- 
tory in the field than the latter. 
Both one and the other have im- 
mense ranges, up to 5,000 yards, 
and still we hear but little of a de- 
cisive artillery action on either side, 
the portable fire-arms having done 
the chief work.! 

To understand the full value of 
the needle-gun, in fact of all good 
breech-loaders, we must go back 
for a moment to Frederick the Great 
and the seven years’ war. Mr. Car- 
lyle has shown us that the supe- 
riority of Frederick’s infantry was 
owing mainly to what was then 


considered very great precision of 


what is Inown as platoon fire, at- 
tained by a frightful 
mechanical drill, assisted by greater 
rapidity in loading, in consequence 
of the introduction of the iron ram- 
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rod, but the musket of those days 
was a miserable weapon, the supe- 
riority was only comparative. This 
is however sufficient; and now, 
reader, please mark the above two 
points. It was in our own war with 
our then American colonies, that 
an improved fire-arm, the rifle, in 
the hands of undisciplined troops, 
was successfully opposed to the 
inferior one, the musket, in the 
hands of highly disciplined ones ; 
the method of combat naturally 
adopted by the Americans was open 
or skirmishing order ; they knew, or 
at: least could practise, no other. 
We must here observe that it is 
now evident that if any one capable 
of drawing a strictly logical deduc- 
tion had then occupied himself with 
the question, he must have then 
come to the same conclusion that 
we have now arrived at practically ; 
but this was not the case. The 
French officers who fought under 
Lafayette brought back with them 
the conviction of the great advan- 
tage of the skirmishing system ; the 
French revolutionary armies being 
very similar as regards want of 
drill to the American ones, eagerly 
adopted this latter, without the ad- 
junct of the rifle, and swept away— 
under the guidance of men of great 
military genius, in clouds of skir- 
mishers followed closely by columns 
which attacked with the ‘bayonet— 
the long stiff lines of both Prussians 
and Austrians, who had neither im- 
proved their weapons nor adopted a 
more mobile system of tactics. 


Subsequently the allied armies of 


5814-15 did adopt the French tac- 
tics, but the old Brown Bess still 
remained in its former imperfect 
conditjon, till at length first of all 
the percussion lock was introduced, 
and still later the old lady alto- 
gether superseded, and all troops 
without exception armed with the 
rifle. 
reasoning was adhered to, and the 


But the same wrong chain of 
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majority of the European armies 
adopted weapons which were much 
better adapted for skirmishing than 
for platoon fire, being muzzle-loaders, 
and therefore not calculated for a 
rapid fire; with great ranges, and 
consequently highly curved trajec- 
tories, and therefore useless for 
infantry of the line. 

This state of things was unsound 
for two reasons, first of all it was 
very difficult to train up the ma- 
ity of infantry soldiers to the 
level of their new arm,—practically 
it was no better in their hands than 
Brown Bess, in consequence of the 
difficulty of judging distances under 
fire, and of its curved trajectory; and 
secondly because it seduced com- 
manding officers into an inordinate 
use of skirmishers, which are very 
asily thrown out, but very difficult 
to get into hand again. Napoleon 
III. deserves the credit of having 
clearly perceived this. In 1859, he 
adhered to the old French plan of 
columns attacking with the bayonet, 
covered by groups of skirmishers, 
and the bayonet proved its supe- 
riority over the slow-loading rifle, 
admirable at great distances in very 
good hands, but useless at short 
ones even in the best. 

The Prussians certainly deserve 
the credit of improving the needle- 
gun to an amount almost equivalent 
to reinvention ; but it would appear 
that they at first thought of it 
chiefly as a weapon for skirmishers. 
At least the first time they brought 
it into the field—in 1849 against the 
insurgents in the Duchy of Baden 
it was used in this way, and in the 
engagement near Rastadt their 
people fired away all their ammu- 
nition very rapidly indeed, but to 
no purpose. This has always been 
the great objection to the breech- 
loader. Men armed with it, and 
left to use their own discretion as to 
the rapidity of their fire, which 
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skirmishers must be always to a 
great extent, are open to the tempta- 
tion of consuming their whole stock 
of ammunition on comparatively 
worthless objects, and at moments 
which are not decisive of anything. 
It was a great merit on the part of 
the Prussian military authorities to 
have drawn sound deductions from 
their experience in Saxony, Baden, 
and Schleswig-Holstein in 1849. 
Whilst every one else rejected the 
breech-loader on the above grounds, 
they saw that it was not the weapon 
itself, but the mode of using it, that 
was faulty, and reverting to the 
traditions of Frederick, which still 
exercised a mighty influence on the 
army, clearly “perceived that the 
entire system of infantry tactics 


might be changed, in the first 
instance, to their own advantage, 


by limiting the range of this weapon 
to about 400 yards, which would 
effectually prevent the abuse of 
skir mishing, by reducing the curve 
of its trajectory, which would fit it 
for accurate line firing, and, finally, 
by preventing the waste of ammu- 
nition by reverting, to a great 
extent, to the old system of platoon 
fire.' Frederick’s plan was realised 
in another and a better way : rapid 
and accurate line fire was attained 
not by making soldiers into machines, 
but by putting an improved machine 
into their hands. One comparatively 
young modern Prussian soldier is 
more than a match for six veterans 
of the seven years’ war. This is 
the secret of the tactical successes 
of Prussia and the present state of 
infantry tactics. 

We ourselves are of course, like 
the rest of the world, in a violent 
hurry to adopt breech-loaders ; it 
would be a bad business to make a 
mistake at starting. Admitting 
the waste of ammunition to be now 
rendered impossible or difficult, 


fact, that 


' We have already pointed out that only one battalion of chasseurs is attached to 
each Prussian corps d’armée, whilst the Austrian had one for each brigade. 
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inasmuch as rapid firing is the 
great desideratum, coupled of 
course with accuracy, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to furnish each 
soldier with a much greater nwm- 
ber of rounds than was hitherto con- 
sidered necessary. Now our men 
are sufficiently weighted already ; 
the number of rounds of their 
present ammunition can scarcely be 
increased to any extent, and there 
therefore remains no other alterna- 
tive than to convert the total 
weight of these into a greater num- 
ber of rounds of another kind,—in 
other words, adopt a sinaller calibre. 
The Prussians crept gradually into 
their present system by successive 
improvements on their old arms ; 
and the natural consequences have 
been that the greatest amount 
attention having been paid to the 
mode of loading and igniting the 
‘artridge, the former calibre has 
been retained. But, apart from the 
special question of breech-loading, 
there remains the general one of 
calibre; and those armies that, 
taking up the reformation of their 
arms at a later period, have been 
thereby enabled to profit by 
the sum of all modern experience, 
have all adopted smaller calibres. 
It is admitted on all hands in 
scientific military circles that the 
calibre of the Swizz rifle is not only 
perfectly sufficient, but unites the 
greatest advantages. 

Now the Prussian projectile, with 
a calibre of 13°6 millimetres, weighs 
31 grammes, that is to say, 3 to 5 
grammes less than the French, 
Italian, Russian, and English (both 
Enfield and Whitworth) ones; it 
weighs, however, 2 to 3 grammes 
more than the Austrian and 
Southern German ones, which have 
been all adopted since 1856, and 
some as recently as 1862. But it 
is no less than 13 grammes heavier 
than.the latest Swizz projectile, 
and this not so mach from any 
difference of shape as from the diffe- 
rence of calibre ; and when we com- 
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pare the Prussian and Swizz am- 
munition we find that 120 rounds 
of the latter weigh somewhat less 
than 70 ditto of the former, or 64 


Whitworths. Ergo, if we have 
time we had better change our 


valibre at once and adopt a smaller 
one. 

And now, on reviewing the whole 
of this grand drama, of whose 
various phases we have been at- 
tentive spectators and observers for 
many years, it is impossible to 
ignore ‘the fact that we have wit- 
nessed another great triumph of 
mind over matter, and of logic 
over sophistry. The leading journal 
pretends indeed that it was thesu- 
perior physical strength or prowess 
ofthe Prussian soldiers that chained 
victory to their standards, and says 
that the needle-gun did ‘not tell’ 
at Sadowa, adding ‘ cock-and-bull 
stories of the cuirasses of the Aus- 
trian cuirassiers having been carried 
after them to the field in waggons— 
of the infantry drums being drawn 
in go-carts by dogs, and of Benedek, 
with his staff, driving in carriages 
instead of sitting on horseback.’ 
It is important that the public 
mind should not be misled, and in 
the first place we have to remark 
that in the Prussian instructions on 
the use of the needle-gun in the 
field particular stress is laid on the 
necessity of ‘ getting the enemy into 
the plain,’ but the battle of Sadowa 
wasfought inan undulating country, 
and the key of the Austrian position 
was a wood; this weapon therefore 
was ata disadvantage. Wherever 
a bit of open ground occurred its 
efficiency was sadly proved by a 
heap of Austrian slain. Moreover it 
proved its superiority at Miinchen- 
gritz, Turnau, and Skalitz, especially 
against cavalry, the arm on which 
Benedek depended so much that he 
at first wished to draw his antagonist 
into the level country; but after the 
lessons that arm had received he 
did not dare to use it at Sadowa 
against the army of the Crown 
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Prince, which lost him the battle as 
many assert. This weapon had al- 
ready produced a moral inupression 
on both in the jformer Sights, 
which more than compensated for the 
unfavourable ground at Sadowa; but 
what does the special correspondent 
know of these matters ? 

As to the cuirasses, the Austrian 
regiments have hud none for the last 
Jive years, although the name still 
remains ; and ieee the big drum 
of the hand—for such the 
story applies eth Sas by a man 
or drawn by a dog, matters little: 
the company. drums were carried by 
drummers, if that did any eood. 
And as to the carriages, we are 
old enough to remember seeing a 
carriage belonging to the first 
Napoleon that was captured at 
Waterloo, and we have still to learn 
that it is wiser for a general-in- 
chief to spend his time and strength 
doing the work of a postilion, than 
to avail himself of a wheeled con- 
veyance, when practicable, even if it 
were a railway. Benedek and his 
staff did not drive about the field, 
we are quite certain. But this is 
the way in which public opinion is 
made ° 


8 ides 
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The Prussians owe their successes 
to the intellectual superiority, more 
accurate information, and sounder 
judgment of King William and 
Count Bismark. They understood 
perfectly the political situation, 
they prepared all the means for 
making the best use of it, de 
longue main, and in despite of all 
the senseless clamour and false 
liberalism of the Prussian chambers. 
They worked indefatigably, perse- 
veringly and uncompromisingly to 
carry out plans that were well de- 
vised and successful because in 
harmony with the reality of things. 
The king was willing to stake his 
crown, but he never for one moment 
entertained a false and shallow com- 
promise with either democrats or 
ultramontanes, and he has his re- 
ward. 
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Moreover, it is necessary to ac- 
knowledge that the Prussian officers 
of all ranks have shown that a gen- 
tleman, if properly educated for his 
profession, and in his profession, is 
nulli secundus. The bravery on 
both sides was brilliant, and does 
honour to all, but the effect of the 
scientific training of a whole nationin 
its vocation of soldier was perhaps 
never before so clearly manifested, at 
least not im modern history. People 
may laughas they willat German phi- 
losophy and science, but it tells its 
own tale on the banks of the Elbe, 
and this should be a lesson to our- 
selves, not indeed to be servilely 
copied, but freely and artistically 
imitated, bearing in mind our own 
peculiar circumstances. 

Let us turn to Austria’s future, 
for we sincerely hope that she has 
one. The only question of foreign 
policy still remaining to be decided 
is, her consenting to be excluded 
from the German - Confederation. 
If that were conceded, the Prussian 
troops would take the rail and go 
home, instead of advancing on 
Vienna. Should she risk her last 
army on this stake? that is the 
question. It is said that she would 
sink down to the rank of a second- 
rate power by making that conces- 
sion. We cannot in any way under- 
stand why the relinquishing a pre- 
tension which was the real ‘cause 
of the whole Hungarian difficulty 


should weakeif Austria, or lower 
her status amongst the nations. 


Can it weaken her to pacify with 
one stroke of the pen all her 
wide and rich possessions? Has 
it strengthened her to insist on 
shedding the blood of her Sclavonic 
subjects in purely German quarrels, 
and that of her numerous non- 
Catholic ones in defence of the 
Papal supremacy? No doubt, and 
this is the real question at issue, it 
will be a painful humiliation to the 
dynasty to make this sacrifice, but 
it appears to us that, after what has 
occurred, it would be unwise to put 
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this issue too clearly and plainly to 
this last army, whose morale must 
have suffered a great shock. We 
fervently hope that it will not be 
put, for the continued existence of 
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too well, that if the dynasty falls, 
Austria falls in pieces. Let it be 
persuaded that there are thousands 
working to attain this end; and it 
is not worth risking a certainty for 





Austria is of great importance to 
Kurope. We believe that the inha- 
bitants of the great middle basin of 
the Danube and its tributaries have 
common commercial and other in- 
terests sufficient, in time, to weaken 
and finally extinguish national ri- 
valities ; and, finally, we know but 


a pure chance. After all, Emperor 
of Austria is a title and position of 
great present and almost incalcu- 
lable future importance: allied to 
Prussia and Italy, he would be in- 
vincible ; and this is no dream, but 


an easily attainable reality. 


TRELAND. 


Mr. Ausrey De Vere requests us to publish the following letter :— 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 





Sir,—A very able article, entitled ‘Ireland,’ in the July number of 
Fraser’s Magazine, contains an allusion to two letters on the Irish Church 
question written by me, and published some months ago in the Times. 
The allusion is a most friendly one; but it includes an error which I must 
ask you to correct. What I recommended was, not that the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland should have state pensions, but that the Church pro- 
perty of Ireland should be divided, on a just principle, between them and 
the Protestant clergy. Pensions for the Catholic clergy would, as I 
remarked, be fatal to their moral influence, and therefore would prove 
equally injurious to religion and to the interests of the State. They would 
be very far from constituting that religious equality without which, as I 
insisted, no solid foundation can ever be laid either for the peace of Ireland 
or the security of the empire. 

The great and ever increasing importance of a real settlement of the 
Irish question—that is a settlement founded on complete justice, alike in 
the civil and ecclesiastical sphere—makes me unwilling that any mistake 
should exist as to the convictions I have expressed on the subject.—I 
remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Avuprey De Vere. 
AtTHenazium CiusB: 
July 17, 1866. 
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